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THE GANGARIDAI OF THE EARLY EUROPEANS 
D. C. SIRCAR 


I 


IN SOME early Greek and Latin works, an East Indian people 
is mentioned by the name 'Gangarid', which is derived from 
the name of the river called Ganges (i.e. Ganga) and means 
‘the Gangetic tribe’. Its Greek singular form is Gangar- 
ides and plural form Gangaridai (Latin Gangaridae) so 
that it is not possible to think, on its basis, of any Indian 
name like Gangāhrdaya, Gangā-rāģha or Gangā-rāstra!. 
Gangaridai was very often written wrongly as Gandaridai?® 
no doubt under the influence of the Gandhāra people and 
country and, as we shall see below, this confusion was 
responsible for the Greek name of the people living on the 
Lower Ganges called Gangarid instead of Gangid. 


In the first century A. D., Pliny (c. 23-79 A. D.) says 
-that the final part of the course of the Ganges runs ‘through 
the country of the Gangarides and the Periplus maris 
Erythraei (c. 82 A. D.) seems to apply the name Ganges to 
the land on the lower course of the river and also mentions 
the mart called Gange standing on the said river while, 
in the following century, Ptolemy's Geography (c. 145 A. D.) 
mentions the five mouths of the Ganges and says that all the 
country about those mouths was occupied by the Gangaridai 
who had their royal residence at the city of Gange*. Thus 


l, See Sircar in Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Bombay, 
1947, pp. 91 fi, and Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 2nd edition, 1971, pp. 213 ff. See also S. V. Univ. Or, Journ. 
Vols. XXI-X XII, 1978-1979, pp. 31-41, and below. 

2. R. C. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, pp. 128, 172- 
73, 198. For Gandkāra —Gandaridai, see ibid., pp. 170, 204. 

3. Ibid., pp. 308, 341. 
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the Gangaridai are located in’ the deltaic region of Lower 
Bengal watered by the mouths of the Ganges. 


Unfortunately, early Indian literature does not apply 
a name like Gafiga or Gāngeya, i.e. Gangetic, to any people 
of deltaic Bengal so that the Gangaridai, so well known to 
the Classical European writers, must have been known to 
the Indians by some other name. Curiously enough, Kalidasa, 
who flourished at the court of the Imperial Guptas in the 
fourth-fifth century A. D. locates the Vanga people in the 
land watered by the mouths of the Ganga or Bhāgīra- 
thr (ie. the modern Hooghly). Thus in the description of 
Raghu’s digvijaya in Eastern India in Canto IV of the 
Raghuvamga, Raghu is said to have subdued the Suhmas 
(ie. the people of Radha in the region around the Ajay 
valley, next defeated the Vangas fighting from boats and 
planted pillars of victory in their land intersected by the 
mouths of the Ganga, and then crossed the Kapišā (i.e. 
the Kashāi or Kansai running through the Midnapore District) 
in order to reach the country of the Utkalas on his 
way to Kalihga under the lord of Mt. Mahendra. The 
location of the Gangaridai by the Classical writers and 
of the Vangas by the Indian author, both belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, to exactly the deltaic 
part of Lower Bengal strongly suggests that Vanga was 
the Indian name of the people whom the early. Europeans 
called Gangaridai or Gangaridae (i.e. Gangetic) after the 
river Ganges which was sometimes also used as the name 
of the land. It is no doubt tempting to suggest that this 
was due to the foreigners' confusion of the two similarly 
sounding names Variga (or better Vargāh) and Gapgá. 


Whether the Greeks confused Gangā with Varigāk 
or not, there is little doubt that they derived the name 
Gangarid from Gaùgā though the augmentation of r has to 
be explained. 
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In the latter half of the fourth century B. C. the in- 
vading forces of Alexander the Great were reluctant to cross 
the Beas in the Eastern Punjab because of the report that the 
king ruling over the vast territory towards the east was ready 
to light them with a huge army. This Indian king apparently 
belonged to the Nanda dynasty, and his dynastic name 
Nanda has been corrupted to Xandrames or Agrammes by 
the early Europeans. He is sometimes represented as the 
king of the Prasioi (Latin Prasii) having the capital at 
Palimbothra, i.e., Pataliputra located at modern Patna. Prasioi 
is no doubt the Greek modification of Prācya or the people 
of the Eastern Division of India, the western boundary of 
which was variously given by Brahmanical writers as the 
Kālaka-vana (probably near Allahabad), Prayāga (Allahabad) 
and Varanasi. Sometimes the said king is represented as the 
lord of the Gangaridai or the Prasioi only and sometimes of 
the single nation made of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi 
or of the two nations of the Gangaridai and the Prasioi. 


Diodorus Siculus (2nd half of the .lst century B. C.) 
refers to the eastern king firs; when he says how Alexander 
obtained a description of the country beyond the Indus: 
First came a desert which it would take twelve days to 
traverse ; beyond this was the river called the Ganges which 
had a width of thirty-two stadia, and a greater depth than 
any other Indian river; beyond this again ‘were situatcd the 
dominions of the nation called the Prasioi (Prasii) and the 
Gangaridai, whose king, Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 
horse, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 elephants 
trained and equipped for war’; secondly, when Alexander 
learnt from Porus that ‘the king of the Gandaridai (Gangaridai) 
was a man of quite worthless character, and held in no 
respect [by his people]; as he was thought to be the son of a 
barber’ ; thirdly, in connection with Alexander’s consciousness 
about ‘the difficulties which would attend an expedition 
against the Gandaridai (Gangaridai)’ ; and in connection with 
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Alexander’s attempt ‘to animate his troops for the expedition 
against the Gandaridai (Gangaridai)'." 


The first of the passages quoted above shows tbat the 
nation’ called the Prasioi and the Gangaridai lived to the 
east of the Ganges. The same passage also occurs in the 
work of Curtius Rufus Quintus (middle of the Ist century 
A. D.) as follows: "Beyond the river (Indus) lay extensive 
deserts which it would take eleven days to traverse. Next 
came the Ganges, the largest river in all India, the further 
bank of which was inhabited by two nations, the Gangaridae 
and the Prasii, whose king Agrammes kept in the field, 
for guarding the approaches to his country, 20,000 cavalry 
and 200,000  infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, 
and what was the most formidable force of all a troop of 
elephants which he said ran up to the number 3,000.2 
The differences between the two authors are apparently due 
to clerical errors (also noticed in other cases) and are no 
doubt negligible. 


However, the statement that the peoples inhabiting the 
Nanda empire occupied the land to the east of the Ganges 
is a mistake due to confusion. The implication that 
Alexander's forces were reluctant to cross the Beas because they 
were not eager to fight with the vast Nanda army suggests 
the presence of the latter not far from the Beas. Thus the 
hold of the Nandas seems to have extended in the west 
beyond the Ganges and the Yamuna. Secondly, Palimbothra 
(Pataliputra), the capital of the Nanda empire, stood not 
to the east of the Ganges but on its southern bank so that 
the empire extended over regions on both the banks of the 
river. Thirdly, according to authors like Pliny and Ptolemy, 
the home of the Gangaridai (Vanga) people lay in the 


1. Ibid,, pp. 172, 178, 234. Earlier the same author once mentions 
the Gandarídai in the sense of the Gandhāra people (Ibid., p. 170). 
2. Ibid., p 128. 
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deltaic region of Lower Bengal apparently to the east of the 
main course of the Bhāgīrathi (i.e. the modern Hooghly), 
and the idea of locating the subjects of the Nandas to the east 
of the Ganges may be due to a confusion with this fact.. 
However, the Manusmrti, assignable to the early centuries 
of the Christian era, speaks of Prayaga or Allahabad as 
the western boundary of the Pracya country and this could 
have influenced the idea that the Prasioi lived in the terri- 
tories lying to the east of the Ganges. 


In the above passages, the Nanda king is represented as 
the lord of both the Prasioi and the Gangaridai or of the 
Gangaridai alone, although elsewhere in a few cases he is 
described as the ruler only of the Prasioi. There was a little 
confusion in the mind of some of the early European writers 
whether the people ruled by the king formed a single nation 
or were two peoples representing two wings of the same king- 
dom; but since the two names are sometimes mentioned 
together, some distinction between the two was meant. How- 
ever, Prācya being the general name of the people of Eastern 
India, the mention of one of the East Indian tribes separately 
along with it attaches special significance to the Gangarīdai. 
This peculiar importance of the Gangaridai or Vanga people 
of Lower Bengal about 327-324 B. C. may probably be 
explained by suggesting that the Nanda dynasty belonged 
to that clan. 


Strabo's work (about the beginning of the first century 
A. D.) suggests that Candragupta Maurya and his predeces- 
sors were called Palibothri (i.e. Pātaliputrīya) from the 
name of their capital which was situated in the land of the 
Prasioit. Pliny also apparently refers to the Maurya king 
Candragupta when he says, ‘But the Prasii surpass in power 
and glory every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being Palibothra, 





l. Ibid, p. 202. 
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‘a very large and wealthy city, after which some call the 
people itself the Palibothri, many, even the whole tract 
along the Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 
elephants, whence may be formed some conjecture as to the 
vastness of his resources." We know from Plutarch's work 
(c. 100 A. D.) that it was Candragupta whose army consisted 
"of 600,000 men. Thus he says, "For the kings of the 
Gandaridai (Gangaridai) and the Praisiai (Prasioi) were reported 
to be waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 
foot, 8,000 war-chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor 
was this any exaggeration, for not long afterwards, Andro- 
 cottus (Candragupta) who had by that time mounted the 
throne, presented Seleucus with 500 elephants and overran 
"and subdued the whole of India’ with an army of 600,000 
men." The ‘kings’ of the two peoples, if not an error, 
"appear to have been the Nanda king and his feudatories. 


It is interesting to note that Candragupta is associated 
with the Prasioi (and never with the Gangaridai) and the 
city of Palibothra and is sometimes called king or the 
greatest king of India or the king of the Indians. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that, to the Greeks, India was 
originally the land in the valley of the river Indus. Thus 
Herodotus (fifth century B. C.) says, ‘‘Indeed, of all the in- 
. habitants of Asia of whom we have any'reliable information, 
the Indians are the most easterly—beyond them the country 
is uninhabitable desert."? This is the desert of Sind and 
Rajasthan which people crossed in eleven or twelve days 
according to later writers as we have seen. “As a matter 
of fact, the Greeks borrowed the names of the river and 
the land from the Persians who applied to both the name 
Hindu which is the same as Indian Sindhu. The use of 


l. lbid., p, 244. 
2. Ibid., p. 198. | i 5 
3. Ibid., p. 1. l 
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the name India to indicate the sub-continent more or less, 
in the works of the Greeks, became gradually popular from 
about the closing years of the fourth century B. C. - 


It seems that the Gangaridai or Vanga people offered 
their submission to the Mauryas and remained the subjects 
of the Magadha empire till the days of the early Sufigas. 
They appear to have become rulers of an independent kingdom 
thereafter. In the second century A. D., Ptolemy mentions 
Palibothra (Pātaliputra), the old capital of the Magadha 
empire, as the capital of a kingdom that was different from 
the kingdom of the Gangaridai whose capital was Gange, 
a name that reminds us of Gangāsāgara. Gaius Julius 
Solinus (lst half of the 3rd century A. D.) mentions the 
two kingdoms separately as follows: (1) "The people who 
live in the further-off part (of the Ganges) are the, Gangar- 
ides, whose king possesses 1,000 horse, 700 elephants, . and 
60,000 foot in apparatus of war," and (2) "The Prasian 
nation, which is extremely powerful, inhabits a city called 
Palibotra, whence some call the nation itself the Palibotri. 
Their king keeps in his pay at all times "60,000 foot, 30,000 
horse and 8,000 elephants.”** In the first and second centuries 
A. D., the peoples of Eastern India may have submitted 
to the Kugēņas. Probably the Murundas (a Scythian clan) 
were ruling at Pātaliputra in the second and third centuries 
A. D., first as viceroys of the Kusāņas and then as semi- 
independent and independent rulers.* 


H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that Diodorus understood 
the land of the Gangaridai to have two different implications 
first a narrow sense meaning a territory in the deltaic region 
of Southern Bengal in the eastern fringe of India and 
secondly, a wider sense meaning the whole land lying between 





1. Ibid., p. 378. : 

^9. Ibid. pp. 457-58. 

8. See Sircar, Some Problems of Kusdna and  Rüjpfüüt History, 
pp. 06 ff l 
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"the part of ‘India which Alexander conquered’ and Further 
India, i.e. Ptolemy’s India beyond the Ganges. Of course, 
the dominions of the Nanda king, sometimes called the lord 
of the Gangaridai, could have been mentioned as the land 
-of the said people even if they were actually inhabitants of 
-a smaller territory within the Nanda empire. Raychaudhuri, 
however, says as follows with reference to Diodorus: "The 
reference to the possession of 4,000 elephants by the king 
of the Prasioi and the Gangaridai in Book XVII and by the 
Gangaridae in Book II, Ch. 17, suggests that the Gangariidai 
of Book II are not the Gangaridai proper of the Lower 
Ganges valley, but the united nation of the Prasioi and the 
Gangaridai in Book XVII. The extended. meaning given to 
the name Gandaridai (Gangaridai) by Diodorus may have 
been due in part to the presence in Upper India of a city 
called Gange whose existence is vouched for by Artemidoros 
and Strabo. This city must be carefully distinguished from 
Gange, the royal residence of the Gangaridae mentioned by 
Ptolemy and apparently by the author of the Periplus.’’! 
We find it difficult to agree entirely with this interpretation 
_of the evidence at our disposal. Of course, Artemidoros is 
quoted by Strabo as saying that the river Ganges ‘flows 
down from the Emoda (Himavat) moutain towards the south, 
and that, when it arrives at the city Ganges, it turns towards 
the east to Palibothra (Pataliputra) and its outlet into the 
sea'. However, no such city of Ganga lying to the west 
of Patna is known from any other account either Indian or 
foreign, and we are inclined to attribute the statement to 
confusion since it is a significant fact that, in the same 
"Context, Strabo himself discloses the doubtful nature of the 
tradition when he says, "And he (Artemidorus) goes on to 
mention certain other things, but in such a confused and 
careless manner that they are not to be considered. ? 


2. Hist. Beng., Vol. I, ed. R, C. Majumdar, pp. 42-48. 
l. R. C. Majumdar, Class. Ao. Ind., p. 281. 
8. Ibid., p. 282. 
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Raychaudhuri draws our attention to the following 
passage from Diodorus (IL. 37) : “The river (Ganges), which 
is 30 stades in width, flows from north to south and empties 
into the ocean forming the boundary towards the east of 
the tribe of the Gangaridae (Gangaridai) who possesses the 
largest. number of elephants ........4,000 elephants equipped 
for war," and suggests that here reference has been made 
to the easternmost of the five branches of the Ganges that 
separated India from Further India. This view is based on 
another statement of Diodorus (XVIII. 6) : “‘India is inhabited 
by very many nations among which the greatest of all is 
that of the Gandaridai (Gangaridai), against whom Alexander 
did not undertake an exepdition being deterred by the 
multitutde of their elephants. This region is separated from 
Further India by the greatest river in those parts, for it has 
a breadth of 30 stadia, but it adjoins the rest of India which 
Alexander has conquered."! Raychaudhuri identifies the 
‘sreatest river in these parts’ with the easternmost mouth of 
the Ganges because its width is also given as 30 stades. It 
seems to us, however, that the same width of the eastern 
and western mouths of the Ganges is a rather dubious basis 
and that the great river separating India and Further India 
could be the Brahmapurra whicn may, of course, have been 
joined somehow with the easternmost mouth of the Ganges. 


I 


In a note under the title ‘Gangaridai’ published in 1968, 
Suniti Kumar Chatterj pointed out, as we had done in 
1947, the unsoundness of the equation of Gangaridai with 
Gangardgha and Gangā-hrda or Gapga-hrdi. Then he observes 


tr 


l. Hisi. Beng., op. cit., p. 4l. 
2. Studies ın Indian Linguistics (Professor M. B. Emensau Sashpurti 
Volume), edited by Bhadriraju Krishnamurti and jublished by the 


Centres of Advanced Study in Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona 
University, and Annamalai University, January, 1968, pp. 70-74. 
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"It was suggested by some that the basic word is Garigā 
and the r might be a sort of euphonic insertion coming 
between Gangd and the Greek affix id, in the singular 
ides and in the plural idai (Latin idae). But that is not 
‘admissible, as in Greek there is no use of r as a 
euphonic insertion, and id added to the basic work Gajgd 
"would give only Gangid" (p. 71). Here he apparently 
offers a comment on. our view without mentioning us 
by name. However, Chatterji has forgotten to take note 
of the fact that | we emphasised the element of 
confusion between the Indian -names Vanga (or Vaņgāh) 
and Gangd in Greek pronunciation leading to the rise of 
the form Gangarid with an augmentation of r. Even if 
then the euphonic augmentation of r is not allowed by Greek 
grammar in such cases, as he says, anything seems to be 
possible as a result of confusion, and there is proof of 
this kind of confusion. Thus Ptolemy’s Geography (VII. 
1. 42) mentions the two peoples known in India as Darada 
and Kulinda as Daradrai and Kylindrine respectively, the 
letter r having been unnecessarily inserted in both the cases. 
Cf. also Ptolemy’s Proclais (VII. 1.44) for the Indian 
Pugkalāvatī. On another, occasion, we pointed out how 
Ptolemy changes the initial letter of the names of territories 
lying on the Ganges to ga, e.g., Vanga to  Gangaridai and 
Tangana to Ganganoi (plural of Gangani)*. 


Chatterji next says, ‘““The affix día is a common one 
in the Indo-Aryan speech. We have, for example, the ancient 
Indian tribal name of Pāfcāla which goes back to the age 
of the Upanigads. In Sanskrit Vayiga normally means the 
Bengal country, and the plural form Vangāh stands . for 
the people of Bengal; and the extension Vargāla means: 
the country as well as the people" (p. 72). On this we have 


1. Ptolemy, Geog., VII. 2. 13; Sirear, Siüdlehh-Tdmraídaanádir 
Prasanga, Calcutta, 1982, p. 183 : Sārkskrtik Itihāser Prasanga, Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1982, pp. 196-07 m 
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a few id to offer. Firstly, the eng tribal and 
geographical names are extremely rare in early Indian litera- 
ture. Secondly, the ancient form of the name is Paficdla 
and not Päāğcāla. Thirdly, Vangāķ in the plural means 
both the land and its people, being primarily the name of 
the. people and secondarily the name of their country. 
Fourthly, Vajgala, on the other hand; primarily means the 
land and secondarily its people. | K 


Chatterji further says, “Can we assume that, like Vanga 
giving Vàngála, there was a form Gangdla from Gangd ? 
Ganga would mean both the country and the tribe, but 
*Gangüla would mean only the people of the Ganga area 
or the Gangd tribe. The dla affix would easily become dra 
in the mouths of the people of North-West India. We. 
know that from pre-Vedic times there were at least three 
dialects in Indo-Aryan : a Western or r- dialect which had 
no J, but onlyr; a Central r- and /-dialect which had both r 
and 7; and an Eastern dialect which had only / and no r....... 
In this way, a hypothetical assumption that *'Garigāla, as 
a form or extension of Gangd or Ganga became among 
the Aryan speakers of Western U.P. and Punjab *Gapgara; 
and this was adopted by the Greeks to give the name Gan- 
gar-id-ai" (p. 73). _ 


Unfortunately, if the suggestion is that there was no 
] (but only r was used in its place) in the north-western 
areas of the Indian sub-continent when it was under the 
Greeks, how is it .that we find names like Peucelaotis 
(Pugkalāvatī), Taxila (Takgašilā), Sangala, Phegelas, Agalassoi, 
and Patalene in the said region in the Classical works 
describing Alexander’s campaigns 7? Ptolemy's Geography also 
mentions Lambatai (Sanskrit Lampdka, meaning Laghman), 
Proclais (Pugkalāvatī), Taxila (Takgašilā), etc. with the 





l. Cf. Sircar, Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian Literature, 
p. 76 (note 6), 128 ; also Iranians and Greeks in Ancient Punjab p. 47. 


-„ 
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letter |. Then again, if there was a Gangāla tribe so well 
known to the Classical authors under the name of 
Gangaridai, how can we explain the total absence of 
the name from Indian literature ? As we have noted above, 
the celebrity of the Gangaridai would suggest that they 
must have been known to the Indians but by a different 
name. Secondly, we cannot think of any influence of 
Vangála on the formation of Garigdla modified to Gapgára 
or any analogy between the formation of the two because, 
while the name Gangaridai was well known at the time of 
Alexander's invasion in the fourth century B. C., the name ’ 
-Vangála is a medieval formation which is found for the 
first time in an inscription of 805 A. D.!, the intervening 
period being more than eleven centuries. Chatterji himself 
realises the difficulty when he says, “But it must be admitted 
that there is a very great difficulty in immediately accepting 
this derivation, and that is due to the absence of the form 
*Gangāra or *Gangāla in any Indian documents, ancient 
or medieval" (p.74). Still his conculsion is—‘‘the sugges- 
tion that the basis of Gangaridai could be an old Eastern 
form like Garigāla, as an extension of Gajgd (in the pro- 
nunciation of the people of North-West India, Garigāra) 
paralleling Vanga-Vangala”’ (p. 74). 


In this connection, Chatterji once mentions my name 
without referring to any of my works in the following passage : 
“The suggestion has also been put forward in the course 
of a discussion by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar that the 
form Gangaridai, exclusively confined to the Greek language, 
may be a modification or misreading of the form Vaygdla, 
extended with the Greek affix: Vangalidai or Bangaridai . 
might be misread as Gangaridai. But that is not likely 
when we consider the phonetics or orthorgraphy of Greek 
in the early centuries before Christ. The form Varigāla 


1. See Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, 1971, pp. 131-32 ; Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 125 ff. 
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might become in Greek Barigāra, with change of r to / through 
North-Western influence. But the Greek language had lost 
the sound of v or w as wel as the letter indicating this 
sound in ancient Greek, namely, the letter Diagamma (F), 
at least inthestandardised Attic dialect, some centuries before, 
and Greek would represent the foreign sound of v (or w) 
only by b hu (hy) or ou. The spelling Ouangaridai 
could not have become Gangaridai, and neither could 
Bangaridai be "modified to Gangaridai. ..........The ^ 
Diagamma (F) was not in use in the Attic or the Koiné 
at the time of Alexander the Great. So we could not 
conceive of a form like Fangaridai being modified to 
Gangaridai” (p. 74). 


Strangely enough, this linguistic and  palaeographic 
discussion is indeed entirely out of place because I had never 
any occasion to say that Gangaridai was derived form Vangdla 
or Baygdra through Vangalidai or Bangaridai. Moreover, 
it should be noted that, whether the change of va to ga 
is warranted in phonology or orthography is immaterial to 
me, because I have never referred to grammatical change 
but have only emphasised the part played by confusion. 
Here therfore Chatterji first wrongly attributes a particular 
view to me and then refutes it quite unnecessarily. It appears 
that he had only heard a report about my views regarding the 
Gangaridai, but had never any occasion to read my writing 
on the subject either in the Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, Bombay Session, 1947, or in my Studies 
in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, lst ed., 
1960. As we have seen, the Greeks may have confused 
any other consonant with the letter ga in a tribal or geogra- 
phical name associated with the Ganges as in Ptolemy's 
mention of the Tariganas as Ganganoi (plural of Gangani). 
As regards the introduction of the letter r in the name; 
it now appears to us that Vajga was confused with Gargā 
and the latter was changed to Gajgdéra under the influence 
of Gandhdra as the frequent confusion between Gandaridai 
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and Gangaridai would auggest, a possibility to which reference 
has been made above. Here is a case of the supercession of 
the less known by the well-knwn as in Kālidāsa”s Raghavamga 
(IV, 67) where the reading of the less known Vamksu preferred 
by older commentators like Vallabha was changed to the 
better known Sindhu in the later commentaries of Mallingtha 
and his followers. 


IH 


There is a belief among certain Bengali writers that 
Virgil (70-19 B. C.), in his Georgics (37-30 B. C.), pays 
tribute to the great valour of the ancestors of the Bengalis. 
Thus we are told, “The valour of the people of Bengal 
was known all over the ancient workd... The great Roman 
poet Virgil also tells us in his Gevrek that he would 
record in ‘solid gold and ivory’ the valour of the people 
of Lower Bengal.’ Of “course, after the report about 
the Gangaridai had been carried to the West by Alexander’s 
-historians, European writers sometimes vaguely referred to 
the powerful people of that name as a sort of mythical 
nation of the eastern frontiers of the world ; but the above 
implication of the passage is based more or less on mis- 
understanding. 


. Virgil begins Book III of his Georgics with a section 
in which he proposes to write a poem eulogising Augustus 
Caesar (70 B. C.—14 A. D.) and allegorically describes the 
sald poem as a temple meant for enshrining Caesar in it 
as the deity. In course of the description, while speaking of 
this imaginary temple's doors to be decorated with sculptures 
in relief delineating Caesar's victories over foes in the far 
east and far west of the Mediterranean, the poet says, "On 


l. A. K. Sur, History and Culture of Bengal, Calcutia, 1903, and 


1972, p. 16. The same thing is repeated in the author's Dynenitcs 
of Synthesis in Hindu Culture, Calcutta, 1178, p. 36.. = 
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the doors I will fashion, in gold and solid ivory, the battle 
of the Ganges’ tribe and the arms of conquering Quirinus ; 
there, too, the Nile, surging with war and flowing full; and 
columns soaring high with prows of bronze." We have quoted 
‘the above from the Loeb Classical Library translation by 
H. R. Fairclought who says further in explanation, "In the 
pugnam Gangaridum, Virgil refers to Antony’s oriental 
troops. The rivers and mountains (e.g. the Niphates) of 
conquered people were often represented in triumphal proces- 
sions."3 Since Caesar's victory over the Gangaridai is an 
imaginary event, Virgil's reference is not particularly to the 
valour of the people of the Lower Ganges valley, but really 
represents them vaguely as a distant Eastern people of 
importance and wrongly as vanquished by the Romans. This 
merely shows that the Gangarid or Gangetic people were 
known to the European authors as a powerful nation of the 
extreme east from the days of Alexander the Great.? 


Our writers, as in the above cases, often find the valour 
of the deltaic people of ancient Bengal in another Classical 
source. Thus we are told, Valerius Flaccus in his epic poem, 
the Argonautica, describes the martial Gangaridae as joining 
the Scythians to fight aganist the Colchians and the party 

of Jason on the shore of the Black Sea."* Unfortunately, 


l. Virgil, Vol. I, revised ed., 1950, pp. 156 (text lines 26-29) and 
157 (translation) ; cf. Virgil, edited with notes in English by J. G. 
Shepphard, London, 187t, pp. 127-28. 

2. H. R. Fairclough, op. cit., p. 157, note 2; c£, J. G. Shepphard, 
op. cit., p. 127, note, 

8. R. C. Majumdar (History of Ancient Bengal, Calcutta, 1971, p. 85) 
says, “The Gangaradai (sic) are also mentioned by the great Roman 
poet Virgil in his Georgics (about 80 B. C.)", and in its support, we 
are referred to pp. 354-55 of his work entitled The Classical Accounis 
of India (Calcutta, 1960) which, however, contains a few passages of the 
Georgics, Books I and I, but not the passage mentioning the Gangarid 
people in Book III. 

"^ 4. P. C. Das Gupta, The Excavations at Pandu Rajar Dhibi, Calcutta 
[1964], p. 45, in reference to J. H. Mozley, Valerius Flaccus, Loeb. 
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it has not been realised that it is a passing reference in the 
Argonautica by Valerius Flaccus (1st century A. D.) which 
is not a historical text but a poem based on the myth about 
the Argonauts, on which we have fragments of the earlier 
Argonautica of Apollonius (c. 200 B. C.) and some elaborately 
wrought scenes in the fourth Pythian Ode of Pindar (died c. 
435 B. C.). 'Argonautae', which is the name of a group of 
heroes, is based on the name of the ship Argo that carried 
Jason and his 54 companions to Colchis in an expedition for 
the recovery of the golden fleece, supposed to have taken 
place 79 years before the subjugation of Troy in 1184 B. C., 
ie. in 1263 B. C! The reference to the Gangarid people 
made by Valerius Flaccus in his epic poem merely shows, as in 
the case of Virgil's Georgics, that the Alexandrian tradition 
regarding the martial character of this distant Eastern clan 
was echoed in the European works about the beginning of 
the Christian era. It should, however, be noted that J. H. 
Mozley says on the mention of the Gangarides by Valerius 
Flaccus as follows: '"The Gangaridae are not «known except 
as an Indian tribe. Langen suggests that the poet had the 
Dandaridae in mind, quoting 7ac. Ann. 12. 15, Strabo 11. 
2.11.2 In any case; in the early centuries of the Christian 
era when the Periplus (first century A. D.) Ptolemy’s 
Geography (second century A. D.) and Solinus (third century. 
A. D.) gave details about the same people of deltaic Bengal, 
the Gangaridai were ruling over a minor kingdom and did 
not enjoy their former presitige of the Alexandrian epoch as we 
have seen. 


Classical Library, pp. 304-05 (VI. 07). See also both the works of 
A, K. Sur cited above, loc. cit. 
1. See J. Lempriere, A Classical Dictionary, s. v. Argo and Argo- 
“‘mauias. 
2. Op.cit. p. 805, note 5. 


MAINAMATI COPPER PLATE OF VIRADHARADEVA 


S. C. BHATTACHARYYA T 


THE EXCAVATIONS at Mainamati (Comiila district of Bangladesh) 
ahout three decades ago yielded a rich harvest of copper plate 
inscriptions, besides other relics of the past. But unfortu- 
nately, barring a few,? these inscriptions still remain unpub- 
lished. With regard to the contents of the unpublished ins- 
criptions, nothing more substantial than the mere names and 
dynasties of the issuers have been reported so far.? Insufficient 
as the data are these have added a new dimension to the 
history of ancient Bengal. 


l. 


For information relating to these excavations and the resultant 
discoveries, see the following publications :— 
F, A, Khan, Excavation at Salban Raja Palace Mound on Maina- 
matt Laimas Ridge ; 
Do Further Excavations in East Paktstan— Mainamati 
(1956) ; 
Do Third Phase of the Archaeological Excavations in 
East Pakistan (1957) ; 
Do Matnamati—A Preliminary Report on the Archaeolo- 
gical Excavations in East Pakistan (Karachi, 1963) ; 
B. M. Morrison, Political Centers and Cultural Regions in Early 
Bengal, Arizona, (1870). 
Do Lalmai —A Cultural Center of Early Bengal, 
Washington, 
A. E. M. Shamsul Alam, Mainamais, 1 acca, 1975. 
The inscriptions (tound from the Mainamati excavations) pub- 
lished so far are three Candra copper plates (two of Ladahacandra 
and one of Govindacandra) and one side of the inscription of 
Viradharadeva (discussed here). 
Cf. list of inscriptions given in B. M. Morrison's Lalmat—A 
Cultural Center of Early Bengal. 


2 
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I had the opportunity to examine photographs of some of. 
the Mainamati copper plates in London about 1968 through 
the kindness of a fellow scholar from Pakistan! It is to be 
regretted that the quality of the photographs was impaired 
by the excessive and rather indiscriminate use of chalk-powder 
on the surface of the inscriptions before the snaps had been 
taken. This brought about distortion in the shapes of the 
letters in the photographs rendering the task of reading a 
hazardous one. 


The photographs (both sides) of the Mainamati copper plate 
of Viradharadeva also suffered from this defect, but because 
of the large size of theletters used in this comparatively short 
inscription, the reading did not offer much of a problem. 
The present paper is based on my reading of the inscription 
from these photographs. 


The inscription is engraved on both sides of a single copper 
plate according to the practice commonly followed in Bengal. 
Only one side of this inscription has been published so far. 
This side was illustrated by a, photograph published in one 
of the brief Reports on the Mainamati excavations by F. A. 
Khan? Dr. D. C. Sircar has given his reading of this portion 
onthe basis of this published photograph and has discussed 
some of the points of interest raised by this inscription.? 
The inaccuracies in Khan's Report have been correctly pointed 
- out by Dr. Sircar.* Unfortunately, however, Dr. Sircar’s own 


1. At that time I was engaged in research for my Ph. D. degree at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

2. Loc. cit. 

8. Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakisian (=E. D. E. P.), 1973, pp. 
57-59, 81, pl. X ; Chavi, Varanasi, 1971, pp. 104 ff. This 
inscription has also been mentioned by B, M. Morrison in his 
Political Centers and Cultural Regions of Early Bengal, Arizona, 
1970, p. 170 ; and Lalmai, a Cultural Center of Early Bengal, 
Washington, pp. 109-110. 


4, These are: (i) inadvertent omission of the day in the month ; 
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statements are also not free from discrepancies! But consi- 
dering that Dr. Sircar had to contend with the insufficient 
data at his disposal, these shortcomings can be ignored and 
one can have nothing but praise for the service rendered by 
him in placing before the scholars the transcription of the 
portion of the inscription for which alone photographic repro- 
duction was available to him. 





(li) erroneous spelling of tue name of the donor of the grant as 
Virandhara Deva (though mentioned correctly elsewhere in the 
Report) ; (ni) assigning the copper plate once to the llth-12th 
centuries A. D. and once again to the 12th-13th century A D, 
vide D, C. Sircar, E. D. E. P., pp. 57-58. 


1. Dr, Sircar seems undecided as to (lj whether the portion dealt 
with by him represented the obverse or the reverse side of the 
copper plate, and also, i) whether it represented the entire 
side of the plate or a part therecf Thus while once he refers to 
this portion as "the first half of a record of Viradharadeve....” 
maintaining that the lutter half of Viradhara’s charter has not 
been illustrated (E. D. E P, p.6, elsewhere he writes, ““Khan’s 
report contains a photograph of the writing on the upper part of 
the reverse side of the plate, which illustrates eleven lines of 
the inscription and furnishes some additional Information” (ibid, 
p.58; cf. also foot note 2 on the same page whete he writes, 
“Tais is mentioned in the label at the bottom of the illustration 
of the reverse of the plate in Khan’s report”). 

Actually, the portion dea t with by Dr. Sircar wlth the help of 
the illustration published by F. A. Khan, comprises the entire 
obverse of the copper plate, running into 11 lines of writing. 

About the find-place of the copper plate also there appears to 
be some confusion, ‘Thus while once Dr Sircar refers to the c. p 
of Viradharadeva as ‘found at Salban Vihar’ (E D. E. P, p. 6), 
his quotation from F. A, Khan's Report clearly mentions Car 
Patra Muri as the place where the c. p. (the fourth from the 
site) was discovered. 

As to the period of Viradharadeva, Dr. Sircar has, over the 
years, shifted his stand to the 13th century A, D. (c. 1230-50 
A. D., vide Pal-Sen Ywger Vamsanucarti, p. 143) from the earlier 
llth-l2th century A D. (E D.E. P., p.08). This is in conso- 
nance with the palaeogtaphic features of this inscription. 
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The copper plate under discussion was discovered at the 
Car Patra Mura (literally, ‘the hillock of four charters’) 
area of the Mainamati ridge.! According to Khan’s Report, 
it measures 11*x9}’.2 To judge from the photographs con- 
sulted by me, the borders are plain, with no signs of a rim- 
like thickness. Instead of a seal being separately affixed, there 
is a rectangular central projection at the top produced by 
clipping a strip off the plate. "This projection contains on both 
the obverse and the reverse, an identical engraving of a wheel 
with 8 spokes, flanked by a conch-shell on either side. The 
Teverse bears additionally at the bottom, the engraving of a 
dog, intended to serve, no doubt, as a warning that the “‘trans- 
gressor of tbe grant will be born as a dog in the next birth", 
as has been rightly pointed out by Dr. Sircar.* 


The inscription comprises 23 lines of writing of which 11 
lines occur on the obverse and the remaining 12 lines on the 
reverse, It is in Sanskrit and in prose throughout. The 
copper plate appears to be in a good state of preservation. 
The letters are big and clearly though not elegantly formed. 
The script belongs to a relatively advanced stage of the Proto- 
Bengali phase of writing that was current in eastern India 
about the 13th century A. D” As might be expected, the 


1. See foot note 4 above. 

2. Op. cit, 

3. The emblem embodies the "Vigņu-cakra mudrā' referred to in 
this inscription (š$rīmad-Vigņu-cakra-mudrayā tūmrašāsanīkrtya, 
lines 8-0). The cakra (also known as the Sudargana cakra) and 
the couch-shell ( šankha | are two ofthe well-known attributes 
of Visnu The Be!ava c. p of Bhojavarman makes similar mention 
of the Vigņu-cakra-mudrā' which was apparently embodied by the 
seal, but the damaged state of the seal there does not permit a 
study of the features (I. B., p. 14). 


4. E. D. E. P. p. 59. 


5. For other inscriptions from Bengal belonging to this stage men- 
t'on may be made of the following :— 


JCU 38S 


(5$ SOG 
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beginning of the letters at the top (below the head-mark) is 
characterised by a curvilinear formation. The upper end of the 
d-mātrā protrudes with a twist beyond the head-mark of the 
letter taking it. The letter ha is written somewhat like the 
letters da and bha. A predilection for cursiveness is in 
evidence. The globular type of the anusvüra placed at the 
right extremity of the head-mark, occurs twice ;? but in three 
other instances, it has the appearance of a first bracket sign, 
opening rightwards. Ta is shorn of its head-mark in t (line 
23, samvat). The sign of avagraha is used once in line 3. 
The numbers 17 (line 21), 1 (line 22), 9 and 15 (line 23) are 
expressed in figures,* 


A few abbreviations are used in this inscription. Sam 
(in vigaya sam, lines 11, 14) is a contraction from ‘sambaddha’ 
(beloning to)*. Of bhü-pá-sa (line 21), bhū and pd obviously 


Sundarban c. p of Dommaņaptla, Saka 1118 (1196 A. D), E. I. 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 119 ff. and plates ; Mainamati c. p of 
Raņavartkamalla Harikāladeva, Saka 1141 (1221 A. D.), Astatic 
Researches, Vol. IX. (1807), pp. 401 ff. and illustration (not 
mechanically reproducing the inscription) ; I. H. Q., Vol. IX, 
pp. 282 ff, ; Mehar (Saka 1158 = A. D. 1284) E. I., Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 182 ff. and plates ; Sobharampur ( Saka 1158— 1238 
A. D), E.I, Vol XXX, pp. 184 ff, and plates ; Chittagong 
(Saka 1105 = 1243 A. D.), J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIII (1874), pt. 
i, pp. 818 ff. and plates (not mechanically reproducing the inscrip- 
tion) ; I. B., pp. 158 ff of Dāmodaradeva ; Adabari, I. B., pp. 
181 ff. (no illustration) and Pakamora D.C. Strcar, Silāleka- 
Tdmyrasdsanddir Prasanga, pp. 165 ff. and plates. 

1. Cf. ‘su’, lines 1, 4; ‘mu’, line 5; ‘tva’, line 4; ‘sva’, Hne 16; 
‘mva’, line 23. 


2, Cf. ‘piirvvakarh’, line 4 ; ‘samaké&larh’, line 7. 
.& Cf. 'vigaya-sarh', lines li, 14 ; ‘evarh’, line 15. 


4. 17 (saptadaša) is expressed in word (line 16) as well ; 5 (pafica) 
and 12 (dvādaša) iu lines 15 and 18 respectively, are mentioned 
7 only in words. i 


6, The word ‘sambaddha’ is of common occurrence in similar con- 
text in the inscriptions of Bengal.  — 
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stand for bhümi and pātaka respectiv 
context may stand for some such w 
‘sarnkhyaka’) meaning number, or ‘samp 


The phraseology of the present in 
common with the set pattern met with 
grants’. Contrary to the usual practice 
tion (i) does not begin with any auspici 
invocation to a deity. Other noticea 
(ii) mention of the lineage or even tl 
and grandfather of the donor ; (ii) m 
the kingdom, or the capital (or ro; 
vāra) from where the charter was is 
epithet indicative of the status of the 
event other than the endowment of k 
(vi) demarcation of the boundaries 
(vii) reference to the functionaries of 
of different occupations who are cust 
approve and take cognizance of the gran 
mary verses extolling the merit fron 
as well as from the protection affc 
grant made by a previous king, and 
gression thereof ; (ix) mention of any 
or any other official in connection 
the charter ; (x) use of the Saka er 
in the inscriptions from these regions 


The present grant records the en 
of land, together amounting to 17 
market places, etc., in the name of 


l. Hg. 'pugye—'hani...... tümrasásanth 
āvacehinnā....pratyāya-sahitā, lines 1 
9. Cf. the Sundatban c.p. of Domm: 
Mainamati c. p. of Harikāladeva | 
(Saka 1150), Sobharampur (Saka ll 
1165) c. plates of Dāmodaradeva, loc. 
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under the name $rī-Laģaha-mādhava by érimad-Viradhara- 
deva, One of the plots, measuring 12 pātakas, which included 
such things as market place, ghat (bathing or landing place 
on the bank of a river), ferry (i.e. ferry-service facility or dues 
accruing therefrom), grove with kumalanga ( —karmaranga, 
Averrhoa Carambola ?) and betel-nut trees, was situated with- 
in the two villages of Me$vājicā and Athavasā. The villages 
belonged to the Vātagaūgā visaya of the Samatata mandala, 
comprised in the Pauņdravarddhana bhukti. The other plot, 
consisting of 5 patakas, was situated in (the village of) 
Nārorāka, belonging to the Gangamandala-visaya (apparently 
also in the Samatata mandala of the Paupdravarddhana 
bhukti. The grant ends with the date which is the 9th 
day of Karttika, 15th year of (the reign of) árimad-Vira- 
dharadeva. 


As for Viradharadeva, the issuer of the present charter, 
he is not known from any other source and this inscrip-. 
tion has precious little to tell about him. 


What is, however, established beyond any doubt is the 
religious affiliation of Vīradharadeva. That he was an 
urdent worshipper of Vignu is made amply clear by the use 
of the wheel emblem on the seal, called the ‘Vignu-cakra 
mudrā', the donor’s contemplation on lord Vasudeva 
(Bhagavantam-Vāsudeva-bhattārakam-uddi$ya)—Vāsudeva ap- 
parently being his ‘igta-devata’, and also the endowment of 
(two plots of) land in favour of šrī-Vāsudeva—bhattāraka 
under the name of $ri-Ladaha-màdhava. f 


From two copper plate grants of Ladahacandra! (c. 1000- 
20 A. D.) from Mainamati it is known that the said king had 
granted land in favour of the deity Ladaha-mādhava-bhattāraka 
installed by himself (at Pattikeraka according to the second 


1 E.D E.P, pp. 45-49 ; 51-57 ; 69-76, 
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grant). The endowment of land by Viradharadeva more than 
two centuries later in favour of this deity, demonstrates the 
continued existence and perhaps popularity, of his worship 
in this region. 


This brings us to the geographical bearings of this ins- 
cription. It is not possible at the present state of our 
knowledge to identify the exact locations of the villages 
of Meģ$vājicā, Athavasā and Nārorāka, or the vigayas of 
Vütagatgü and Gangimandala. The names of the vigayas 
underline their riparian feature. Samatata, generally speaking, 
Comprised the Comilla-Noakhali region; but the precise 
area denoted by the mandala of Samatata in this inscrip- 
tion cannot be ascertained. The inclusion of Samatata-mandala 
within the Paundravarddhana-bhukti? is not surprising, for 
though the original area denoted by the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti in the Gupta period was in north Bengal, the 
elastic use of the term (or rather its later variant, Paundra- 
varddhana) to denote far-flung areas of eastern and south- 
eastern Bengal is a common phenomenon of the later times.® 
It may be presumed that Viradharadeva was the chieftain of a 
small principality around the present Comilla district of 
Bangladesh which apparently included the Pattikera area 
(Pargana of Paitkara, extending upto the Mainamati hills), 
the abode of Ladaha-madhava. As Dr. Sircar puts it, “it is 
tempting to associate him with the dynasties of Harikaladeva 
Ranavankamalla (Saka 1141) of Pattikera and Dāmodaradeva 
(Saka 1158, 1165) and Dašarathadeva «who succeeded in ousting 





1, ‘Sri-Pattikerake — ‘sin atkarit a-Sri-Ladsha-m adhava-bhattarak aya’, 
Reverse, line 20. 


2. 'The Mainamati copper plates of Ladahacandra (loc. cit) and 
Govindacandra (E. D. E. P, pp. 40-07 ; 77-81) likewise record 
grants of land in the Samatata-maņdala of the Paundravardhana- 
bhukti. 


8, The Sena copper plates, for example, are replete with such ins- 
tances, 


Plate Il 


Sif eme GB Shel 5t X 
5 Taal ICE Cot C E 
MEETS INC MAAS VALE 


sA51BUCET8 Lae os eot 

sti tiā AS QANIN 
do 3878 RA Sa GR fi 
Qa TERI OMI TMH A 
BATH(S (GT BOG C BN UR 
9) NA dS Tee t GT 
agde fos t (SS STH 
TIM NE LAY ef Mey FUME 
FANGS ND MBPT 


o - 
w = 
- 
i copper-plate of Viradharadeva (pp 17- 8 





Mainamat 





NATE MANS UTANI 
(YES Sta eL else 


eux aia ss lā (dt ā 
a EESE 
eRe z a Ei & 


Malnamati copper-plate of Viradharadeva. (pp-17-28) 
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the Senas from Vikramapura."! But ‘deva’ need not be taken 
as a dynastic name. Moreover, the total silence of the present 
inscription about the ancestry of Viradharadeva is too eloquent 
to be disregarded. So it would be better for the time being 
(until further discoveries may point out otherwise) to treat 
the reign of Viradharadeva as an isolate event in the imper- 
fectly known history of this region. Whether he flourished 
before or after Harikāladeva, is difficult to ascertain ; but the 
latter alternative seems more probable. 


Obyerse 


(Seal-like projection at the top bearing engraving of a wheel 
with 8 spokes, flanked by a conch-shell on either side) 


Text? 


Srī-Ladaha-mādhav=ābhidhāna-$rī-Vāsu-. 

deva bhattārakāya $rimata šrī-Vī- | 
radharadevena punye="hani® vidhiva- 
dudaka-pürvvakam krtvā Bhagavantam-Vásude- 
vat-bhattārakam =uddišya mātāpitror—=ā- 


NN Da 


tmanaá-ca punya-yaSobhivrddhaye āca-. 





1. E. D. E. P., p. 69, 


8. The original copper plate is now preserved in the Mainamati 
Museum (established in 1965), cf. A. K, M. Shamsul Alam, 
Mainamati, 1975 (published by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Dacca), p. 69. The inscription is published here 
with due acknowledgement. 


8. D. C.S. reads pugye'hanal (ni). This is not unexpected as the 
sign of the medial vowel with na has not been correctly reproduced 
in the photograph consulted by him ( E, D. E. P., p. 81 and pl. X). 
But it is distinctly shown to be the í-mütrü in the photograph 
examined by me. 


4. Read bhagavantarh Vüsudeva—. 
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ndr—árkks-ksiti-samakalam yāvad=bhūmicchi- 
dra-nyāyena $rimad = Vigņucakra-mudrayā 
tāmrašāsanīkrtya $ri-Paupdravarddhana!- 
bhuktyantahpāti Samatata-mandale i? 
Vataganga—visaya-sam Mešvāticā? 


Reverse 


(seal-like projection with engraving as on Obverse) 


1, 


Athavasa gramayoh hatta-ghatta-tara-vana-kuma- 
langa-guvāk=ādi-sameta dvādaša-pājakāj Ga- 
nga-mandala-visaya-sam Nārorāke hattādi 
sameta pañca-pāțakāh eva hattadi-same- 

ta saptadaša-pātaka-bhūmih sva-sim—āvacchinnā 
trna-pūti-gocara-paryyantā satalā soddešā sāmra- 
panasā saguvāka-nārikelā salavaņā sajala- 

sthala sagartto$arā acāta-bhata-praveģā aki- 
ficit= pragrahya samasta-raja-bhoga-kara-hiranya- 
pratyāya-sahitā pradatteti [1*] Yatra bhū-pā-sa 17 
anayā tāmraphalī 1 $rīmad=Viradharadeva- 
pādīya samvat 15 Kārttika dine 9 


(engraving of a dog running with mouth agape) 


D. C. S. reads Pundravarddhans, which is clearly wrong. 
The use of a danda here is uncalled for. Overlooked by D C. 8. 


D. C. 8. reads Saime Svāficā. The queer first-bracket like sign 
(opening rightwards) read by D. C. S, as ‘i’ actually stands for 
an anusv&ra in this inscription and has been used as such on two 
more occasions (see discussion ox palaeography above). Secondly, 
the consonant following ‘me’ is distingnished from ‘sa’ by a double- 
eurved top and lack of a head-mark. This is 'óa'. [hus the 
reading given by D. C. S. cannot be accepted. 
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Translation :— 


(lines 9-13) Twelve patakas' of land together with market- 
place (hatta), ghat (ghatga),* ferry (tara), grove (vana) in- 
cluding kumalanga,* betel-nut and other trees, (and) belonging 
to the (two) villages? of Megvafica® and Athavasā, comprised 
in” the visaya (sub-division) of Vātagangā, in the mandala 
(district) of Samatata, incorporated in the bhakti (division) 
of Paundravarddhana ; (and) (lines 13-16) five patakas, together 
with market-place etc. in Nārorāka, incorporated in the vigaya 
of Gangāmandala, thereby land measuring 17 patakas, together 
with market-place, etc., (lines 16-21) demarcated by boundaries, 
together with grass, pati plants and pasture, with the surface 
of the land and the space above (the land), with mango 
and jack-fruit trees, with betel-nut and cocoanut trees, with 
salt, with land and water, with pits and barren tracts, free 
from the entry of constables and soldiers, exempt from all 





1. The precise land-area indicated by this measure in this inscription 
ig difficult to determine. Wemacandra equates pātaka to half of 
a village. Its ratio to another land measurement unit, dronavāpa, 
varies from 1 : 40 to L : 10—from the Gunaighar c. p. of Vainya- 
gupta (G.E. 188, i.e 507 A. D) to the Pascimbhag c p. of 
Sricaadra (c. 026-76 A. D.). According to Dr. Sircar's estimate, 
one pātaka in the Pascimbhag c.p. was ‘no less than 15 actes' 
(E'D.E P,'p. 33. Cf. also his I. E., p. 416; S. L., Vol. I, 
9nd revised ed, 1965, p 342, foot note 4). 

9. A quay or laniing place ; bathing place ; steps by a river-side, 
etc 

8. For a somewhat similar expression, cf. ‘sa-hatta-ghatta-sa-tara’ 
E.I, Vol XXII.; I.B., p. 154 (wrongly read as 'sataruh ). 
Translated by Dr Sircar as ‘together with market places and 
ferries (or passes) and with ferry dues’, J. E. G. 


4. Itakeit to be a variant form of Sanskrit Karmaratiga (Bengali 
kāmrāngā) a sweet and sour fruit common in India, the Averrhoa 
Carambola. 


6. Grāmayoļ. 
6. Dr. Sircar has read the name (of the village) as Svaficd, 


7. Sam, a contraction from sambaddha. 
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dues, together with all incomes enjoyed by the king in- 
cluding taxes in kind and in cash, is made over (lines 1-3) 
to the deity, the illustrious Vasudeva, under the name of the 
illustrious Ladaha-madhava, by the prosperous, the illus- 
trious Viradharadeva, (lines 3-6) on this auspicious day, 
having duly sworn with water, contemplating on the great 
god Vasudeva, for the enhancement of merit and fame of 
the parents and of himself, (lines 6-9) for as long as the 
Moon, the Sun and the Earth endure, in accordance with 
the principle of bhimicchidra, by issuing a copper plate 
grant with the emblem of the illustrious Vignu's Wheel ; 
(lines 21-23) wherefore (is donated) by this copper plate 
(numbering) 1, an aggregate of 15 pātakas of land on the 
Sth day of Kārttika, (in the) 15th prosperous (regnal) year 
of the illustrious Viradharadeva. 


1. Principle of free enjoyment of fallow land by one who brings it 
under cultivation for the first time. 


PRE-HISTORY OF ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


SUBID CHATTERJEE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL relics so far discovered in Arunachal Pra- 
desh, the north-easternmost state of the Indian Union, are 
not as prolific as in most other parts of the country. This, 
however, in itself should not be held as any direct proof 
regarding absence of human habitation in this region in 
the early days of Indian history. Much of what had been 
were obyiously lost owing to the inclemency of nature which 
is particularly a characteristic phenomenon of the area. The 
destruction thus caused has again been supplemented by human 
wantonness. The difficulties of communication have also 
impeded the progress of exploration in the territory. Still 
whatever little have come to light especially in recent years, 
deserve intensive examination from various angles and inter- 
disciplinary studies are likely to resolve many a knotty pro- 
blem relating to the prehistory of Arunachal Pradesh. 


In spite of the paucity of remains we do get here eviden- 
ces relating to different phases of human civilisation indica- 
ting that it never remained totally isolated from the adjolin- 
ing parts of north-east India or the bordering countries of 
Tibet, Burma, South China and South-East Asia. Rather 
it formed an integral part sharing in similar vicissitndes 
of human fortune and race movements, showing an 
identical development of art and culture more vivid in the 
earliest stage, gradually contributing no doubt its own 
tinge in the broad spectrum commensurate with the develop- 
ment of its special personality with progress of time details 
.of which in every stage will be palpable only in minute 


l 
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inspection and are likely to elude the superficial observer 
especially in this early phaseof exploration with very few 
marerials at our disposal. 


Geologically Arunachal is situated in the eastern part 
of the Himalayas whichis of comparatively recent origin in 


contrast to the peninsular India. It was originally submerg- 
ed like most other parts of north Indiain an Ocean known 


as Tethys which covered the entire Central Europe, Asia Minor, 
‘North India and Burma. Affinities in fossilremainsin regions 


wide apart like China, Central Himalayas and Burma may be 
traced back to free migration in the Ocean. The sea-bed 
ultimately rose to form the Himalayas and in this process 


‘the northern parts of peninsular India were folded into moun- 


ainous ridges noticed in the central Himalayas. The growth 
of man is said to have taken place simultaneously with this 
geological transformation around the close of the Miocene 
Period, more than a million years ago. 


As yet we are not in a definite position to assert that 


- any kind of primitive man autochthonous to the land evolved 


on Indian soil. Unequivocal proof in the form of perfect 
skeletal remains is yet to befound. But increasing indications 
regarding hominid evolution in the subcontinent are forthcom- 
ing. Till very recent times palaeolithic men were not known 
to have inhabited east of Chotanagpur area. But lately a num- 


i ber of discoveries have shown the invalidity of earlier conclu- 
ions based on non-availability of relics which was due to lack 


of proper exploration in this region and stretched the boundary 
of palaeolithic culture to the north-easternmost limits of the 
country. Habitation of early stone age people here is nolon- 
ger a wildconcept. Rather a further remote horizon is opened 
up recently by the geologists. It goes a long way to modify 


' considerably prevailing notions of lateness of culture of eastern 


India and also indicates the importance. of more intensive inves- 
tigationin the area which may reveal in time clearer clues to 
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expiain properly the different aspects of culture of the region 
necessitating a rethinking about the comparative significance of 
different racio-cultural elements in the broader context of the 
entire subcontinent. 


In this context it is worth remembering that as early as 
1875 Godwin Austen noticed post-glacial actionin the Naga 
hills! which may perhaps he indicated as the beginning of res- 
earch in Pleistocene geology in north-east India. Recently, 
as if to mark the centenary of the research, first-ever verteb- 
rate fossil has been noticed by the Geological Survey of India 
from the upper tertiary horizons of eastern Himalayas within 
Arunachal Pradesh.2 The evidence is immensely significant 
establishing the continuation of the Western Siwaliks, where 
similar finds are noticed, to the eastern Himalayas. The latter may 
now be called Arunachal Siwaliks to substitute the earlier desig- 
nations Tipams and Dihings bearing similar palaeoenvirons as 
its western counterpart. The upper tertiary of Arunachal now 
can very well be recongnised like the Western Siwaliks as the 
probable habitation area of hominids and palaeolithic men. 
Siwalik fossil was first reported from Garo Hills in 1828. 
Surma Series in Tripura also yielded mammalian fossils. These 
evidences of Siwalik faunain different parts of north-east India 
have now been taken together to suggest migration of these 
elements from Arunachal Siwaliks towards the end of the 
Miocene period, Weidenrich’s hypothesis regarding migration 
of fauna to China and South-East Asia from this area also 
gets additional confirmation from this discovery. 


Regarding stone age tools, artifacts and other remains in 
north-east India the discoveries made by T.C. Sharma of 
Gauhta University are quite illuminating.? Stone Age sites were 


1. JASB, XLIX, Pt. 3, pp. 209-13, 
9. Man in India, Vol. 56, 1978, p. 270-77. 


8. Indian Archaslogy--A Review, 1966-67, pp. 3-5 ; also Puratativa, 
No. 7, 1974, pp. 17-20, 
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located in ‘Garo hills between 1500 and 2500 feet above sea 
level, Palaeolithic tools and artifacts like choppers and scrap- 
ers were collected along with neoliths and potsherds as surface 
finds. Well-stratified gravels have also been noticed. Microli- 
thic industry is also said to have been detected although it 
was not well developed owing perhaps to absence of suitable 
material. Evidence was also noticed of the presence of stone- 
axe industry based on unifacially flaked axes characteristic 
of Hoabinhian culture of South-east Asia. 


Against this perspective of palaeolithic culture in its close 
vicinity and the fossil remains of Arunachal Siwaliks faint indica- 
tions of early stone age sites inside the territory should not 
perhaps be too lightly ignored. The broad outline in North- 
-East India is established. Itis now only a question of time 
to fill in the details. 


B. P. Bopardikar in his report of exploration in Daphabhum 
area of the Lohit District on behalf ofthe Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India in 1969-70 recorded stone age tools and artifacts 
including neoliths, mentioned river terraces and indicated that 
intensive serach may lead to discovery of industry sites.! 


S. N. Rao of Dibrugarh University, now in the North- 
Bastern Hill Universiry, claims to have detected in 1971 some 
seemingly palaeoliths in the Kanlang Valley of Lohit District. 


Y. A. Raikar discovered chips of semi-precious stones like 
chaléedony. jasper, etc. from Vijaynagar in Tirap District in 
1971 which according to him suggests existence of microlithic 
culture in the valley of Dyun or Noa Dihing river. This may 
be viewed against the wider context revealed by the evidence 
from Garo hills noted above. 


l. Disirict Census Handbook, Lohit Disirict, 1971, pp. 251-52. * 


, 
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As already indicated we do not have any definite know- 
ledge about the authors of this palaeolithic culture as to their 
relation with other contemporary peoples apart from the fact 
that their proximity, ecological identity and similarity of rem 
ains suggest that they belonged to the same racial stock as were 
responsible for the contemporary cultures of North East India, 
Burma, South China and South East Asian countries. 


Neoliths are much more numerous than the palaeolithic 
tools. These have been collected from all parts of the terri- 
tory. These are, however, mostly found without stratigraphic 
context. The tribal people cherish them as charms and occa- 
sionally use them as amulets to ward off different kinds of evils 
and calamities. They have no other use with these objects. 
The collectors believe them to have fallen from sky with thun- 
derbolt. Generally these are said to have dropped on the 
ground in the vicinity of the dormitories or struck the 
houses. Perhaps these myths developed through ingenuity of 
story tellers who' thus attempted to explain their occasional 
discovery by the tribal people obviously in and around thei; 
habitats, either in course of some building construction or digg- 
ing ground for various purposes including the requirements of 
agriculture. Here may also be recognised an interesting way 
to remember the original discoveries of the tools through beliefs 
made popular and thus becoming an integral part of the oral 
tradition of communities having no literary records to incorpo- 
rate such improtant evidence and documents. At the same time 
the nature of the stories indicate their primitive and rather 
extraneous origin from the point of view of the present 
tribals who do not have any direct link with the culture re- 
presented by the objects. d 


Beginning from about the middle of the nineteenth century 
a number of European Officers and archaeologists as well as 





1. ARASI, 1924-26, p.102, Similar beliefs are found to prevall in 
Burma, China, other parts of Asia and Europe, vide JASB, New Series, 
Vol, 5, Part I, 1909, pp, 300 f. 
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their Indian counterparts have collected neolithic tools and 

implements from various parts of thé present territories 

designated Arunachal Pradesh as a result of cursory interest or 

regular endeavour in course of their official duties compelling 

them to stay in here for a considerable period or undertake 

extensive tours through this region thus generating inthem a 

liking for and association with the land and people. The records 

of their attempts and resultant discoveries have appeared 

in scattered journals and reports most of which have been | 
synthesised by A. H. Dani on the basis of a large collection of 

these relics in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, where they * 
found entry through presentation by the British Officers and 

otherwise. As is, however, natural many more similar objects 

have been discovered even after independence of the country 

through the efforts of different individuals. Still further finds are 

likely to be reported in future with the extension of scientific 

research in this region. 


Here we may give a brief chronological account of the 
discoveries made so far and short details of the objects them- 
selves so that their affinity with the relics of the related 
peoples and cultures of. contiguous regions may be brought 
out in sharper outlines to dispel the prevailing ambiguity and 
haziness that pervades the early history of Arunachal. 


In 1867 John Lubbock noticed a light green jade celt col- 
lected by E. H. Steel from Namsang in the Tirap District. 


In 1870 Lieut. E. H. Steel himself described three more 
celts from the same area. One of them collected by W. 
Haly from the Noctes is made of greenish jade, somewhat 
mottled, with high finish, giving appearance of being rust- 
stained in some parts. Another piece collected by Lieut. 
W. Barron was of some material but smaller in size with 





l. «the stone tools of Assam’ in Athenaeum, June 22nd 1867, 
2. Proc. A.S,B., Sept. 1870, p. 267, 
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marks of use. The material of the third is a different kind 
of soft white friable stone appearing brownish yellow on 
its outside. 


Captain Gregory found one curvilinear rounded butt axe 
from the Mishmi Hills towards the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


Around 1917 Healy collected a curvilinear facetted tool 
inade of streaked and mottled jadeite probably from within 
the boundaries of the present Arunachal Pradesh. 


R. D. Banerji noticed in 1925-26 one stone adze dis- 
covered in a Padam village in East Siang District by T. P. 
M. O. Callaghan which according to H. C. Dasgupta was 
of the type described by J. C. Brown? 


J. P. Mills found a curvilinear facetted tool and three 
rounded butt axes from Ningru, north of Noa Dihing river 
in Tirap District in 1933. 


Two years later J. H. Crace collected from Sadiya 
Frontier Zone three facetted tools, three rounded butt axes 
and two miscellaneous type long implements, one made of 
gneiss and another of jadeite, the latter procured from 
Ningru near Noa Dhing river. | 


In 1937 J.P. Mills found a rounded butt axe from Tigra 
(Mifiong) hills. 


Almost all the, above specimens along with another cur- 
vilinear facetted tool made of dolerite and a rounded butt 
axe made of gneiss obtained from Sadiya Frontie: Zone have 
been preserved in Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford? 


1, ARASI, 1924-26, p. 102, 
2, Records of the Geological Survey of Indtu, Vol. XLII, p. 244, 


3. A. H. Dani, Prehistory and Protohistory of Eastern anata; 1960, 
pp. 41, 60, 61, 62. 


f 
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In 1962-64 N. Sarkar noticed two triangular and two 
shouldered axes in possession of villagers in Singpho and 
Aka areas. Besides these he collected three chisels, ten 


complete axes and four damaged pieces of ‘axes from different 
parts of Arunachal Pradesh. 


One polished chisel found before 1960 from West Bokai 
area of Siang is now in the Central Museum of Arunachal 
Pradesh. 


M. C. Goswami collected three neolithic celts from Rupa 
in West Kameng District which are preseryed in the Anthro- 
pology Departmeot of Gauhati Uniaersity. 


In 1969-70 Y. A. Raikar found three triangular ground 
axes and one bar type polished broken celt during excava- 
tion at Bhishmaknagar in the Lohit District without strati- 
graphic context. Now these remain in the Central Museum, 
Arunachal Pradesh. 


So far only one scientific expedition for pre-historic 
remains has been undertaken in Arunachal Pradesh under 
the leadership of B. P. Bopardikar of Archaeological Survey 
of India jointly ‘with the Geological Survey of India ın 1969- 
70. Daphabhum area of Lohit District was explored with 
a view to tracing habitation sites of primitive man and 
determining relation between western and eastern Himalayan 
stone age industries. An area, 300 kms. long, was explored 
in the Kamlang and the Tellu or Upper Lohit valleys. 


As a result, river sections and terraces were detected at 
Chowkham, Alubari, Wakro, Chamba, Kale, Teehum, Glow 
and Chakhro. The finds comprise here various artifacts like 


l. 'Neolithic celts in Arunachal Pradesh and Assam' in PINES, 
Vol. I, part 2 (Arunachal Numbers), Shillong, 1978. 


9. Dishict Census Handbook, Lokti Dtstrict,, 1971, pp. 251-52. 
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cleavers, ovates, chisels, cores, flakes, points, proto-handxe, a 
unifacial chopper and tools neolithic. Both shouldered celt 
and triangular axes have been noticed. Lati and Tellu 
river valleys also were subjected to investigation. The region 
adjoining Hawai is found to have four well developed terraces, 
whereas Khereng, Quitbang Yeatung, region has revealed 
three to four sections. Three well-developed terraces could 
be detected between Twaling and Hayuliang. Unificial 
chopper and flake identical with the objects of Kangra Valley 
in Himachal Pradesh have come to light. Bopardikar stressed 
the need and importance of study of terraces between Hawai 
and Hayuliang in search of the relics of early man. 


In 1979 D. K. Duara reported two ground axes and one 
working part of an axe and a probable neolithic site from 
Parachi-Polo area of the Damin Circle in the Lower Subansiri 
District, situated along the Kamla river. 


Neolithic pottery has not yet been detected inside 
Arunachal Pradesh: But a number of varieties of sherds of 
the. period have been found from surface and stratified 
deposits along with polished stone tools from different parts 
of Assam and North East Indiu. These objects revealing 
affinity with Chinese and South East Asian pottery suggest 
possibility of futures finds in Arunachal belonging to the 
same cultural zone. 


Comparative study of materials and technology exhibits 
close affinity of the neoliths of Arunachal with the objects 
of Chotanagpur, Assam, Burma, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula 
and China which suggests identity of craftsmanship. 


We do not here come across any direct proof of iron 


l. ‘Neolithic Celts from Subansiri District’ in Arunachal News 
Shillong, August 1979, 


9. Indian Archasology— A Review, 1966-67, p. 5, ‘A note on Neolithic 
pottery of Assam’ in Man, New Series, Vol. 2, No, 1, 1967, pp. 126-2.8 ` 
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or copper age either. However, the technology behind the 
manufacture of certain neolithic tools are thought to involve 
use of metal implements and thus the neoliths themselves were 
perhaps products of a chalcolithic period.t 


Another important discovery in this respect is that of a 
megalithic site at Jamiri in the West Kameng District of 
Arunachal Pradesh. It is the only of its kind so far known 
from the territory. Megalithic culture is known to exist in 
India in living form among the Khasys of Meghalaja the : 
Gonds of Bastar and Mundas of Chotanagpur. Elsewhere, 
as in south India it is a thing of the past with only ruins and 
historical relics to bear testimony to its prevalencein bygone 
ages. In Arunachal also we find it in similar state with the 
present people no longer continuing in the stage of culture 
represented by the relics. The megalithic culture is believed 
to have entered India from both the north-west and north- 
eastern corners? perhaps in later part of neolithic or post- 
neolithic period. This difference of origin is evident from some 
minute difference of ritualistic patterns associated with the peoples 
in India falling within this category. The megalithic complex 
of north-east India with which the site in Arunachal must be 
correlated is perhaps a creation of the south-east Asiatic wave 
of Austronesians that penetrated through that corner of: the 
country. Thus inspite of paucity of materials the very existence 
of neolithic implements found from a fairly wide area covering 
almost all parts of the territory along with^the megalithic 
find surely indicate an early wave of people entering and 
residing in the territory for quite a long time who were finally 
submerged by mongoloid onslaught in later periods. 


~ ]l. Dani, op. cit. 

2. Y. A. Raikar, ‘Megaliths at Jamiri’ in Arunarkal News, September 
1979, M l 

3. V. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Megalithic Types of South India’ in 
Ancient India, No. 5, January 1949, p. 36. 
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Even the beliefs and practices of the present tribal people 
of Arunachal Pradesh in relation to these prehistoric stone 
tools call for an analogy with the Burmese and other peoples 
in south-east Asia who are also known to cherish similar 
Curious ideas regarding their origin and use them for identical 
purposes. 


Combined evidence of ethnology and archaeology, in other 
words, a clear correlation between distributions of a particular 
variety of neolithic celts, viz.. the shouldered and polished 
variety with Austro-Asiatic languages is held to demonstrate that 
no other wave of people than the Austronesians were responsible 
for the development of neolithic culture in South India 
Characterised by the use of the particular celt. Megaliths of 
North East India, the very region through which it entered 
naturally were product of this cultural wave. 


But the suggestion of the Austronesian authorship has been 
challenged on the ground that the theory is not based on 
archaeological evidence. In its place an alternative theory has 
been postulated suggesting a new wave of neolithic culture in 
North East India sometime around the first millennium 
B. C. ascribing the authorship to an early band of mongoloids 
of Chinese or South East Asiatic origin, practising a rudi- 
mentary type of agriculture.! 


Accordingly third century B. C. is roughly held as the earliest 
limit for Indian megaliths which were introduced at later 
phase of neolithic culture perhaps coutemporaneous with the 
beginning of iron age and rise of Magadhan inperialism.* 
The alternative propositions would suggest a much earlier 
beginning around the 7th-8th centuries B. C. explaining th. 
difference between the megalithic cultures of southern anc 





I. R. E. M. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, 1059, 91, 
2. Thid., p. 103, 
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north-eastern parts of the sub-continent as being due to 
difference in origin, the former owing its inspiration to the 
Dravidian and the latter to the Austronesians.* Final word in 
the matier will have to await further discovery of concrete 
"acts. 





L V. D. EKrishoaswami, op. cit., p. 42; N, R, Banerjee, Tha Iron - 
Age in India, 1965, pp. 52, 02, R. E, M, Wheeler, op. cit, pp. 160, 168, 
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KALYAN KUMAR DASGUPTA 


I AM grateful to you for the honour you have done 
me in inviling me to preside over the 7lst Annual Con- 
ference of the Numismatic Society of India. 1n doing so 
you have seemingly shown encouragement for all I have 
written so far and at the same time impliedly given me an 
affectionate mandate to continue my researches in the field 
without interruption and in all earnestness. I do assure 
you that I shall be trying my best to measure up to" your 
expectation and desire. 


This is the third occasion on which the Conference of 
the Society is being held in Madras, a leading intellectual 
„centre tn the subcontinent. Standing here before you 1 
feel tempted to say a few words on South Indian nu- 
mismatics before I pass on to the central theme of my 
address on symbols on Indian coins. It is interesting to 
recall that the numismatic scholarship in India was inaugu- 
rated in this city in 1790 when Alexander Davidson, 
the then Governor of Madras, noticed some Roman coins 
and medals discovered near Nellore, in the second volume 
of the Asiatick Researches The first major work "Dū 
South Indian coinage was done by Sir Walter Elliot in 
1885-86 under the title Coins of Southern India, though Sir 
Elhot published his ‘Numismatic Gleanings’ earlier in the 


i, The news ot the discovery of these Roman coms and medals 
was communicated Ly S. Davis to William Jones, the then President 
of the Asiatic Society, on March 20, 1788 on the basis of a letter of 
Davidaon dated Madras 12 July, 1787, 
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two volumes of Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
(New Series, III, 1857-58, IV, 1858-59). Since his time 
appreciable researches have been done in the field of South 
Indian numismatics, but still much remains to be worked 
upon. The Madras Museum, where we are meeting to-day, 
is rich in the collection of coins and its authorities have 
published some series of coins of its collection in the form of 
paper, monograph or catalogue from time to time. But 
we understand that there are many more collections, private 
as well as institutional, which remain uncatalogued or un- 
published. Personal collections of T. Desikachari and S.T. 
Srinivasgopalachari readily come to our mind in this connection.* 
The several varieties of coins which were current in South 
India from the days of the punch-marked coins in the 
sixth-fifth century B.C. to the close of the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, as evidenced by the cabinet of the 
Madras Museum, containing inter alia, Venetain and Chinese 
coins, if properly and systematically studied, will illuminate 
many an obscure corner of the economic history of South 
India. Similarly, it is high time that scholars equipped 
with the knowledge of South Indian languages should take 
up the work of garnering the numismatic data from the 
extensive South Indian literature.? Numerous coins have been 


- — e ——— ee — — 


1, As for example, E. Thurston's Catalogues of the Roman, Indo- 
Portugese, Ceylon and Hast India Company coins of the Madras 
Museum aud N. Sankaranarayana's Catalogues of Vijayanagara Coins 
in the Madras Museum and "Three Hoards of Chinese Coins in Madras 
Government Museum’ in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India (henceforth JNSI), XXXIII, pt. II, 1971. N. Sankaranarayana 
informa me that Ca/alogues of Punch- Marked coins and the coins of the 
Cholas and Paudyas of the Madras Museum are under preparation, 


2. One wishes to know the whereabouts of these collections. 
. & To what an extent the correlation between the numismatic and 
literary material is possible can be illustrated, inter alis, by the coins ot 
the Andippatti (North Arcot, Tamilnadu) hoard carrying legends in 
Tamil-Brihmi; they have conclusively demonstrated that the old Tamil 
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discovered in stratified deposits at different excavated sites 
in South India, throwing light on the date of the patent 
strata as well as the associated cultural equipments. But 
the stratigraphic evidence of such coims has not been sys- 
tematically studied and therefore a work dealing with them 
is a desideratum.! 


With these few words on the South Indian numismatic 
scene let me now make some general remarks and observa- 
tions on the study of numismatics in our country in recent 
times. Though the importance of numismatics as an intellec- 
tual discipline and as a research tool has now been acknow- 
ledged. in our academic circles, it has not yet gained its 
rightful place in the post-graduate courses of study of history 
of different periods of India, far less in the curriculum of 
history in schools and colleges. Even where it is taught, 
as for instance in the Calcultta University and the Banaras 
Hindu University, it is taught only as a special paper in 
the course of Ancient Indian History and Culture. And I 
wonder whether it is studied at all in the courses of Medieval 
and Modern History in any of our Universities. As a 
result a student of Medieval Indian history may know a 
lot of Mughal India, but hardly knows that Jahangir was bold 
enough to introduce in defiance of the Muslim tradition the 





letter « did have a dot as laid down by Tolkappiyanar, the author 
of the earliest Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam. The other example is 
provided by an inscribed copper-vessel containing 5634 silver punch- 
marked coins bailing from Chik Sindogi (Kopbal taluk, Raichur 
district, Karnataka) ; tbe Brdhmi inscription Cāāntasa (Skt. Süniasya. 
in the 8rd-4th century A. D. on the said vessel corroborates the literar 

tradition, as exemplified by the Ndrada Smrili (c. 5th century A. D.), 
that silver kayshapanas were in circulation in South India (Karskapano 
dakshinasyam dist raupyh pravarrate, ‘Parisishta’), v. 57), such kdrshdpanas 
being the silver punch-marked coins of the type discovered at Chik 
Sindogi and elsewhere in the Deccan and the Extreme South, 


l. S.C. Ray’s monograph, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins found 
in Excavations, Varanasi, 1969. 
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portrait of his father as well as his own portrait on the 
coins issued by him. It may also be a news to him that 
Jahangir issued a remarkably exotic and well-executed series 
of coins bearing the figures of constellations of the 
the respective months, as he confided in his Memoirs : 
‘the usage is my own, and never been practised until now’. 
Similarly, even an expert in economic history of Modern 
India may remain ignorant of the fact that a private 
bank, the Bank of Hindostan, established in 1770, was 
the first to issue paper notes, the circulation whereof was 
confined to Calcutta and its vicinity and though the govern- 
ment did not recognise those notes they were accepted by 
the public offices in Calcutta in view of the sound position 
of their issuer. He may also be ignorant of the fact that 
the first government paper currercy was issued in 1861 with 
the figures of Queen Victoria. These are a few examples 
which underlie the gap in the knowledge of history of our 
good students and so-called specialists which I have perso- 
nally come across. I would therefore request the authori- 
ties of the Indian Universities, particularly my colleagues 
in the departments of History in the Universities, to introduce 
the teaching of numismatics in the courses of study of 
different periods of Indian history. If this is done the study 
of the subject concerned would be more interesting, meaningful 
and comprehensive. I further suggest that the University 
Garnts Commission should create separate and full-fledged 
departments for teaching numismatics along with epigraphy 
in at least four or five universities in different parts of 
the country in view of the growing importance of the 
concerned disciplines and the specialised knowledge which 
is required for teaching them. The teaching and study of 
these disciplines of technical nature necessitate properly 
documented and well-written books. Such books are available 
in English, but in general those by Indian writers, though 
well-documented, are seldom well-written. Readable bcoks 
in Indian languages are extierrely rare, and in view of increas- 
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ing importance of the mother tongue even at the highest 
level of education such books are of obvious necessity. Long 
time ago, when historians were also effective writers, they could 
express their knowledge of technical sujbects.like epigraphy 
and numismatics, in their mother tongues. And in this 
connection I must mention R. D. Banerji’s Bengali work 
Prdchin Mudrá. Published as early as 1915, this original 
work by Banerji provides a complete conspectus of early 
Indian coinage in a handy volume of 220 pages and 
is the first of its kind in Indian languages ; and in fact, 
also in- English since in regard to the nature and treatment 
of the subject-matter it proved to be more useful to the 
experts than Rapson’s Indian Coins (1897). I do not know 
of any comparable book in an Indian language and I would 
be happy to hear of one. However, with the gradual expan- 
sion of the numismatic knowledge need is more felt than 
before for books on this subject in Indian languages both 
at the popular and the” specialist levels. The more the 
spread of the numismatic knowledge, the more the aware- 
ness amongst us about the importance of coins as relics 
of our rich heritage and consequent urge to preserve these 
tiny pieces of erormous value. The Numismatic Society 
of India, which has already done a lot for furthering the 
cause of numismatic scholarship in India, should come 
forward to publish original works and translations of 
standard books in English into different Indian languages 
with the financial assistance of the Central and State 
Governments and the funding organisations like the Indian 
Council of Historical Research and the Indian Council 
for Social Science Recearch. The other project which our 
Society should sponsor is the Sources of the Numismatic 
History of India covering all the three periods of the history 
of the subcontinent—ancient, medieval and modern. The 
proposed work will be a multi-volumed one embodying the 
materials garnered by scholars of different states from govern- 
ment as well as private collections: The series will help us 
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to locate the numismatic wealth lying scattered in different 
parts of the country and will ultimately prove to be an 
indispensable aid in writing the history of the subcontinent. 
In this connection I would also request the authorities of 
the Numismatic Society of India to make arrangements for 
the expeditious completion of the Corpus of Indian Coinage 
Series by reallotting the volumes to competent and energetic 
scholars, where necessary, by giving a deadline for the 
submission of manuscripts to the authors concerned. And 
it is high time that the Society should give serious thinking 
to the Corpus project. With these few remarks and suges- 
tions let me now pass on to the central theme of my address 
which will be dealing with the symbols on Indian Coins, 
of which a few ones will be discussed in some detail for 
illustrating the importance of symbols and devices on Indian 
coins as well as seals as a topic of in-depth research. 
Frankly, the admirable attempts of W. Theobald and Durga- 
prasad notwithstanding, there has not yet been any full- 
length and comprehensive study of symbols and devices 
depicted on Indian coins. The precise meaning and exact 
nature of most of these symbols, which were once intelligible, 
are now obscure, but they can be comprehended if , they 
are studied in the context of other contemporary aid: more 
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l. Discussions on symbols, so far done, are of occasional and 
peripheral nature, In my A Tribal History of Ancient India: A 
Numismatic Approach (henceforth THAI), Calcutta, 1974, I have 
endeavoured to explain the meaning and significance of the symbols 
and devices on the coins of the tribes like the Audumbaras, Kunindas, 
Mālavas and Yaudheyas. What I intend to say is that it was Theobald 
end Durgaprasad who devoted themselves exclusively to these symbola. 
For Theobald’s paper, see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
LIX, 1890, pp. 181-269 and for Durgaprasad’s ibid, XXX, 1934, 
‘Numismatic Supplement’, XLV, pp. 5-59. Two short but noteworthy 
discussions on these symbols were done by E. H. C. Walsh in Punch- 
marked Coins from Taxila (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, no. 59, Delhi and Calcutta, 1939, pp. 18-25 and D. D. Kosambi 
in Indian Numismatics, New Delhi, 1981, pp. 15-28. 
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ancient relics carrying them fcurd in India as wel as out- 
side, And not only material objects like pottery, jewellery, 
seal and sealing and sculpture and painting, but also literary 
texts need to be explored for the purpose. In other words, 
symbols and devices of Indian coins require to be studied 
against the cultural background provided by the Indians as 
well as by the peoples of other parts of the world regardless 
of time, since at his grassroet level Man is Universal. 


II 


Symbols are the earliest records of man's urge for expre- 
ssion! Even to-day man expresses himself through a 
myriad of symbols, including the most basic and important 
one called language. Fully aware of the power and poten- 
tiality of symbols as a medium of expression of his psyche, 
a modern painter has a predilection for symbols and a Gauguin 
or a Klee is inclined to make his work ‘symbolic’ rather 
than ‘realistic’ and Klee by formally blending the curious 
hieroglyphics with deft line and coloured and textured mater- 
rials makes his drawings and paintings both decorative 
and meaningful Looking at Indian art we find a large 
number of symbols occupying a pre-eminent position in 
its fabric right from the time of the Harappa culture, and 
a few of them have come down even to our times passing 





1. SYMBOL, derived from the Greek symbolon, ‘a sign’, represents 
or denotes an idea or ideas and a concrete thing or things by means 
of arbitrary or conventjonal marks like letters of the alphabet and 
signs in chemistry and mathematics aa well as various objects, including 
animate ones like lion which signifies courage; Allied with ŠYMBOI, 
is DEVICE, which, derived from the late Latin DIVISA ‘a drawing’, is 
an emblematic figure or design, especially borne by a person or an 
object like a coin, a seal or a medal. A device is also a symbol, but 
the most prominent among a group of symbols and thus all devices 
ate symbols, but all symbols are not necessarily devices ‘The bull 
on an Audumbara coin is the principal symbol and hence the device, 
and trident, lotus and other marks are symbols of secondary importance. 


^ 
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through, infer alia, the area of Indian coins. For this 
reason of cultural continuity at least symbols of Indian 
coins deserve a thorough study. 


Punch-marked coins, the earliest in the numismatic 
series in the subcontinent, constitute a rich.repertoire of 
symbols, the basic ones of which are about three hundred in 
number. The principal side of these uninscribed silver coins 
bears a group of five or four symbols, usually five, and the 
reverse at an average two.* And the symbols on the obverse 
very rarely occur on the reverse and vice versa. These symbols 
are impressed by means of individual punches and their 
combinations admit of more than six hundred varieties, 
leaving scope for many more with future finds. Examples 
are not rare where in spite of the space constraint the 
artists succeeded in executing these symbols with elegance 
and precision. In regard to their nature they are of bewild- 
ering variety, and Theobald, the first to examine them closely, 
was able to resolve them to six classes : (i) the human 
figure ; (ii) implements, arms and works of man, including 
the stüpa or chaitya, bow and arrow, etc; (iii) animals ; 
(iv) trees, branches, and fruit ; (v) symbols connected with 
solar, planetary, or Saivite worship ; (vi) miscellaneous and 


4 
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l. Practically of all conceivable shapes, these coins were once 
is circulation all over India. Their origins may be placed in the sixth 
century B, C., but perhaps not much beyond that period. Archaeo- 
logical evidence dates them to the late fifth-early fourth century B. C, 
They were cufrent even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
(cf, fn. 4). - 

John Allan listed 221 symbols (including variants of the basic ones 
like the solar) on sllver punch-marked coins, and 9 on the copper 
punch-marked' coins in his Catalogue of Coins in ike British Museum, 
Ancient Indie (hereafter CCBM), London, 1936, Indexes IV and V, 


2, The reverse also occasionally remains blank. Specimens showing 
the reverse bearing three or more symbols are very tare. Vincent 
Smith has cited seven ‘such pieces in his Catalogus of Coins in the 
India» Museum (hereafter CCIM), Oxford, 1006, p. 138, 
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unknown. This classification is also applicable to punch- 
marked Copper coins, which belong to both the uninscribed 
and inscribed varieties, although the symbols borne by them 
are not always exactly -identical with their counterparts on 
the silver issues, and occasionally they exhibit new symbols 


like the so-called Ujjain symbol ao in its various forms, 


— 


and the hollow cross de < . Besides, unlike the silver 


punch-marked, the copper punch-marked pieces carry on 
their reverse four distinct symbols. The immediate and close 
successors of punch-marked coins are the issues produced 
by the casting and die-striking techniques. The cast coins are 
struck in copper, generally rectangular in shape and the major 
corpus of them consists of uninscribed pieces.! The symbols 
borne by them are limited in number and admit of an easier 
classification. In respect of the frequency of their occurrence 
the most conspicuous are the hollow cross and the crescent- 


topped thrée-arched mountain symbols e. , which are 


characteristically present on a class of uninscribed coins 
of the die-struck variety hailing from Taxila, though the 
uninscribed cast pieces carrying them have been seldom found 
in the Taxila region. Other important symbols include the tree- 
in-railing and the svastika and among the animals bull and 
elephant appear to be the most popular. The inscribed coins, 
which closely follow the uninscribed cast coins, and are 





I, They were in wide circulation in North India and originated 
sometime in the third century B. C. and continued probably tll the third 
century A.D. Citenlar pieces of this class appear to be later than the 
rectangular ones. Examples of inscribed cast coins are provided by 
some series of the colns of the tribal peoples like the Andumbaras, 
Eugindas and Yaudheyas. <A large number of coin-moulds of the 
Yaudheyas have been found at Rohtak (Haryana). See THAI, p. 254 fi, 
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usually designated as ‘local’ and ‘tribal’ coins, are richer 
than the latter in respect of symbols, yet they seldom 
exhibit new ones, and whatever appear to be new are in 
fact the reorientations or the combinations of the already 


exlsting symbols, as instanced by 2st and z 


The number of symbols. gradually tended to become more 
reduced in number and some of the ‘symbols’ on account of 
their comparative preponderance were turned into ‘devices,’ 
as exemplified by the lotus device of the coins of Rāma- 
chandra (1271-1310/1) of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri.! 


Since the classification of the symbols on punch-marked 

(coins is applicable to all the remaining monetary issues, 

a few words may be said about them before we seek to 
probe into their nature and significance. 


(i) Human figure : Human figures are seen either singly $ 


or in:a group of three ag A - On punch-marked pieces 


each of the figures is occasionally impressed by separate punches, 
- the alignment being indifferent. The group representation 
is obtained from one punch and obviously such figures are 
closer to each other than their counterparts in the preceding 
instance. The third among these figures is almost invariably 
characterised by a diadem-like filet hanging behind its head. 
The figures carry in most specimens a sword and a shield 





1, Struck in gold, these coins were manufactured by tte punch- 
metked technique. They are known as pecma-tatkas teceuse of a 
lotus-mark as their central symbol. Earlier fadwa-tankas are generally 
attributed to the Kadambas and they ate believed 16 Fave teen cvrrent 
"In the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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or a vase and a staff, On the pieces, where the man is alone, 
he is flanked by two dumb bells. This three-man motif 
of the punch-marked series is evidently the prototype 
of the three-figure device of a series of coins of Huvishka 
and of the Apratigha type of gold coins of the Gupta ruler, 
Kumāragupta I (c. 415-55 A, D.), and this seems to indicate 
that many a symbol and device of later Indian coins have 
their genesis in the repertoire of the punch-marked coins. 
Whether these figures stand for deities it is not certain. 
But with the passage of time deities began to be identifiably 
portrayed and one of the earliest representations of such 
a deity is recognised on a class of Ujjayinī coins of the second 
century B. C. : the two-handed figure is of Siva-Mahükala. 
Practically all the Brahmanical divinities, along with their 
attributes, have been represented on Indian coins. 


(ii) Implements, arms, and the works of man: Such 
objects depicted on the punch-marked coins include wheel 
(representing the sun also) of different varieties, bow and 
arrow, steelyard, pillar, ship, ladder and structures and/or parts 


J 


thereof and of them ship Lui occurs mainly on the 


specimens found in littoral areas. Expectedly enough, many 
of these symbols were continued on later issues and some 
became too conspicuous to be reckoned as dynastic symbols, 
as for example, the bow-and -arrow of the Kura coins of the 
Kolhapur region of Western India. The motif of a ship 
became prominent on a series of coins of the Sātavāhana 
monarch, Yajfiagri Sātakarņi. Trident does not roccur on 
punch-marked coins, but figures as a characteristic symbol 
or dyudha (sometimes combined with a battle-axe) of Siva 
on coins of later days as illustrated, among others, by the 
specie of the Audumbaras and the Vemakas (first century 
B. C.-first century A. D.), some contemporaneous issues 
hailing from Kau$āmbf and also on the coins of Spalapatideva 
of the Brāhmaņa Shahi dynasty. of Udabhandapura (Und, 
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Pakistan) in the ninth century. Specifically it is depicted as an 
attribute of Siva on the monetary issues of the Kunindas 
datable to the third century A. D. Another notable symbol is 


the triangle-headed standard i described by Prinsep! 


as the Jayadhvaja. It made its appearance on punch-marked 
Coins, but attained greater popularity in subsequent times and 
found depiction on several numismatic issues, including those of 
the tribes like the Kulgtas and Uddehikas and of the rulers 


of Ayodhyā and Kauéümbf. Of the structures ailts and 


2 IR are not unoften met with, particularly the former, on 


punch-marked coins, but later they fell into disuse and an 
advancement on this type comes on view in the figures of re- 
cognisable edifices on the issues of the Audumbaras and Trigartas. 
The fire-altar symbol, basically alien, appears for the first time 
on the coins of Vema Kadphises as a component of a device, 
'King-at-altar'ó* but as a device by itself on a series of 
the Indo-Sassanid coins of the third century A.D. As a 
symbol or device the importance it gained becomes apparent 
from a series of coins of the Gupta monarch, Skandagupta 
(c. 455-67 A. D.), and more by the type of coins of base 
silver or copper which were in circulation from about 500 
A.D. to 1200 A.D. in an extensive area of Northern India 
comprising Rajasthan, Gujrat, Madhyapradesh, Uttarpradesh 
and Bihar ; designated as the Indo-Sassanian type or Gadhiyü 
coins, these pieces bear on their reverse the device of the fire- 
altar. And this provides a good example of the uninterrupted 
use of a symbol on Indian coinage for long time. 


(iii) Animals: The animal world of the punch-marked 





1, Journal af the Astatio Society of Bengal, IV, p. 628. 
2. Vema borrowed this ‘king-at-altar’ device from the coins of the 
Parthian king, Gotarzea II (38-51 A, D.), 
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Coins consists of a variety of beasts, such as elephant, bull, 
dog, deer, camel, rhinoceros, rabbit, frog, fish, turtle, ghariyal 
(fish-eater crocodile), scorpion and snake. Among the 
birds the existence of peacock has been conjectured. Like the 
sculptors of the Achaemenian Persia the unknown artists of 
the punch-marked coins found delight in the animal portrai- 
ture in which they betrayed perspicacity and clarity of 
execution. Witness, for instance, the figures of the dog 
seizing a rabbit or carrying a puppy and a jackal avidly 


looking at the grapes hanging from vine fii > Theun- 


inscribed cast, local and tribal and several other coins of later 
days reveal the elimination of animals like dog, scorpion 
(doubted on some Pandya coins) and frog on the one hand and 
the addition of new animals like lion, tiger, horse and 
boar on the other. Lion and horse appear to have 
acquired greater familiarity with the Indians in the third 
century B. C., as is evidenced by the- capitals of the 
pillars of Agoka.t- Since then both these animals, particularly 
the lion, had found an honoured place in Indian art and 
mythology. Horse is met with on some pieces of the. Yau- 
dheyas and of the Mathur rulers like Sivadatta, Hagāna 
and Hagāmāsha and also on some earlier cast coins bear- 
ing the legend Kāģasa* It appears asa sacrificial victim 
on the Agvamedha type of coins of the Gupta monarchs, 
Samudragupta and Kumāragupta, and as a royal mount 
it gave rise to a type called Horseman type or Horseman 
and Bull type (bull being a device on the reverse of such 
issues) with the Shāhj dynasty of Udabhāņdapura in the 
ninth century, which was subsequently borrowed by some 
Rajput kings as well as by the Ghaznavids and the 
Ghoris. Lion earned more popularity than horse and 


1, Horse and lion figure in the Vedic literature, but their visible 
representations are met with for the first time in the Maurya art, 


2. For the Kāda coins, see THAT, p, 237 ft. 
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came to symbolise prowess and majesty, and ultimately royal 
dignity. Its entry in Indian art and mythology was apparently, 
from Western Asia and the earliest coins to bear its figure 
were issued by the foreign rulers, the Indo-Greek kings called, 
Pantaleon (c. 185-175 B. C.) and Agathocles (c. 180-165 B. C.), 
Among the indigenous specie carrying the lion-motif are the 
coins of the Agras of undivided Punjab (late second- century 
B.C.), Rājanyas of Punjab-Rajasthan and Mālavas of Rajasthan 
(first century B. C.-first century A.D.) Kadambas of Goa 
(eleventh-thirteenth century), Hoysalas (twelfth century) and 
the Māņikya rulers of Tripura (fifteenth century to the close of 
the nineteenth), though on many of these pieces the figure of 
this majestic animal lacks its elemental] vigour and is plasti- 
cally stylised (as on the coins of the Cholas and the rulers of. 
Tripura). Another majestic animal which appealed to the 
ancient Indian moneyers is elephant and together with bul] 
it formed a conspicuous pair in Indian coinage. Indeed, these 
two animals have dominated the Indian art scene, for a long 
time, right from the Harappan period ; and on coins they appear 
with their volume and weight (except the lankey bull of a 
Kauģāmbi serics) from the period of the punch-marked coins 
to the recent timēs (see for example, the elephant-type 
coins of the eighteenth-century Tipu Sultan and the nineteenth 
century bull-type issues of the native State of Indore). Ona few 
specimens of Rajasthan of the early medieval period a cow is 
depicted as suckling her calf. Additions to the world of fauna 
since the time of the punch-marked coins comprise tiger (as 
on the Chola coins), boar (as on the coins of the Pratihüra 
Bhoja I and of the Vijayanagara king Tirumalarāya), deer 
(as on the Kuninda coins) Hanumānt (as on the coins of 
the Chandella of Khajuraho and the Kalachuris of Ratanpur 
in North India and the Kadambas of Hangal in Karnataka) 
and the composite animal, gaja-simha. (half-elephant and 
half-lion), the latter appearing for the first time on a 


l. On a clasd of. punch-marked coins an animal looks like 
Hanuman (CCBM, p. 6 f). a 


—— 
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solitary coin of the first century issued by the Vrishņi 
people and thereafter on some the eleventh-century ruler 
of the  Kadamba dynasty of Goa called Jayakeši (I). 
Among the birds peacock continued to enjoy its popularity 
as attested by the monetary issues of the Yaudheyas and 
a series of the coins of Kumaraguptal and to it was added” 
cock which is algo represented on some of the Yaudheya 
Specie and on the coinage of Ayodhy& (first century A.D.); 
Swan and duck are two other birds, which are not found on 
early Indian specie, figure for the first time on the coins of 
Akbar, when they earned popularity with the Mughal court 
painters. The mythical bird, Garuda, the characteristic 
mount of Vishnu, expectedly appears on the coins of 
the paramabhdgavata Gupta rulers as well as on the 
the issues of the Silàhürá king Cbhittarāja (mid-eleventh: 
century) and the Vijayanagara ruler Tirumalarāya (1570-73). 
Among tbe reptiles the most conspicuous is the snake, 
which is portrayed not infrequently on punch-marked and later 
coins and sometimes a pair of snakes is met with, as for 
instance, on some specie of the Yaudheyas. Another denizen of 
water which found favour with ancient mint-masters, including 


the artists of the punch-marked pieces, is fish,- 


which is generally depicted in a pair in a tank on coins 
of the Uddehikas (early second century B. C.) and sometimes 


in a group of four RH (as on some punch-marked 


specimens) or five (as on a series of the Mathur& ruler Gomitra 
i (early first century B, C). Subsequently it became popular 
with the Pallavas and the Püpdyas, and the latter adopted it 
as their dynastic memble. Another water-animal is crocodile 
Which is represented as a mount of the river goddess Ganga ^ 





i. Allan prefers to call the bird on these pieces a hartsa (swan), 
p. ixxxix, but it looks more like a cock than a swan. 


e ai e a MÀ 
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on the Tiger-slayer type of coins of Samudragupta and 
Kumāragupta, but it gains prominence on the coinage of the 
Kerala king Virakerala (c. 1127-44). 


(iv) Tree, plant and flower: The tree-cult is as old 
as the human civilisation and hence it is found to have 
played a prominent part in the early coinage of India. The 
punch-marked coins as well as their successors carry of 
them the motif of a tree placed within a railing, which 
apparently indicates its sanctity In fact, the tree-in-railing 
is one of the commonest symbols on early Indian coins, from 
the sixth-fifth century B. C. to the second-third century A. D., 
and the manner of depiction on them though largely conven- 
tional, occasionally presents interesting samples (p.20). The 
number of branches varies on different specie and on occasions 
they-are beautifully designed (see below). In one or two 
instances it is possible to identify the trees: on the specimen 
from Ayodhya it is a palm-tree and on the coins of the 
Audumbaras it is a fig-tree ((udumbara), the tree being the 
totem of the tribe concerned.2 Sometimes branches or ‘sprays 
alone are represented and the representation is varied. 
Flowers also find depiction on coins, the most important 
among them is lotus and the appearance of the figure of 
a lotus as a device has already been referred to (p. 10). The 
Mughal emperors showed a fascination for wreath of roses. 


šiššētfēlne & 


.(v) Astral Symbols : The most conspicuous of this 
class is the symbolic representation of the Sun, which is 





1. Rarely the tree stands directly ou the ground. Allan has cited 
one example, which is further interesting on account of a bird «rs - 
on it. Op. cit., p. 42, pl. VI, fig, 20. 


2, For a discussion on the issue, see THAI, pp. 43-44, 60. 


= 
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represented frequently on early Indian coins from the days 
of the punch-marked coins to about the second-third century 
A: D. On them, particularly on the punch-marked pieces, 
the solar symbol appears in various forms (see below), though 
the basic one consists of a hub and rays emitting from it. 


Occasionally the symbol looks like a whorl , the 


curved rays of which (usually sixteen), bend to the right or the left. 
Sometimes two rayed symbols figure in the group, one smaller 
than the other, and in that case the smaller one may be 
regarded as the representation of a star. The other notable 
symbolof this group is a crescent, apparently standing for the 
moon, and generally it is depicted on the top of a hill 
(see below). Occasionally it is marked by three dots inside 
the space bound by the arms or additional dots surrounding 


it. The well-known svastika symbol X (see below, p, 15), 


according to some, is essentially a solar symbol. 


At ae He oae owe R 


(vi) Miscellaneous symbols : This group consists of 
numerous symbols, geometrica! and ornamental, as well as 
the symbols representing objects of nature. The commonest 
of them, which one meets with on. the punch-marked coins 


in particular, is a six-armed symbol on represented 


in a variety of forms. Designated by Durgaprasad as shagara- 
chakra, it (see below) consists of a circle with a pellet in the 
centre and with six arms emanating from the circle ; of the 


- 


arms three are arrow-heads or the chhatras (umbrellas) 





1, Op. cit, p. 17. 
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and the other three are taurine symbols, triskeles in an oval, 
-taurine in an oval, fishes, dumb-bell etc (see below). In course 


BS se GH a ae 
Ob ās 


-of time, however, it lost its popularity and on the inscribed 
local and tribal coins it is conspicuous by its absence. In 
a way it may be described essentially a symbol of the punch- 
marked coins. Next in point of importance is what may 
be termed the hill or mountain-symbol.* It is made up of 
arches, the number whereof is usually three, but may be six and 
ten (see below). The three-arched hill is usually surmounted 
by a crescent or some other finial and in this form occurs on a 


AA dh um & zh dh Bd B® 
number of other old remains like some Indus potteries found at 
Nal, and the objects of the Mauryan times like the Rampurwa 
copper bolt, the Kumrahar pillar base, some bowls recovered 
from Patna and the Sohgaura copper-plate inscription. On 
punch-marked issues when this symbol is topped by a tree or a 
peacock or an animal like dog or jackal it is endowed with 
five instead of six arches arranged in two rows. The mountain 
symbol in different forms appears on several coins of later 
days, including the cast coins, the immediate succesors of the 


1. It has been described ag stūpa by [heobald (op. cét,, pp. 194-95) 
and chaitya by Smith (CCIM, p 156 ff). Coomaraswamy was the 
frat to give an apposite nomenclature to it ; he described it as the 
hill symbol (Osiasiatische Zottschrifi, IV, 4, 1929, p. 176 f), 8. E. 
Chakrabortty also described it as such (A Study in Ancient Indian 
Numismatics, Mymensingh, 193), pp. 70, 157-58). I have alternatively 
dubbed it a chaitya (THAI, pp. 28, 30 etc), bnt now I favour to call it 
-a hill or mountain. 
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punch-marked issues, and on these cast pieces it is almost 
a constant symbol. Besides these cast coins, it occurs pro- 
minently on the Kura rulers of Kolhapur, the Mahārathis 
of the Chitaldrug region, on some issues of the Satavahanas 
and Western Kshatrapas and also on the coins of the Bodhis 
(third fourth century A. D.), the Kuņindas and the Kulūtas, 
for example. On some occasions a wavy line betow it is scen, 
which obviously represents a river. Another notable symbol of 
ancient Indian coinage is the cross-and-ball symbol, usually 
described by the numismatists as the ‘Ujjain symbol’, on account 
of Ujjayinī being the nuclear area yielding a large number of 


«ls. C 
coins with this symbol ; It does not occur on 
O 


punch-marked coins, but is marifest in various forms on un- 
inscribed cast coins and several other monetary issues of the 
kings and tribal peoples of the centuries preceding and succee- 
ding the Christianera, as illustrated, inter alia, by coins of the 
Uddehikas of Rajasthan, Mitra kings of Mathura, Prajapatimitra 
of Kaugambj and almost all the Sātavāhana rulers. In fact, 
on the Sātavāhana issues it attains supreme importance. 
Other significant symbols include the svastika and the nandi- 
pada, which are absent on the punch-marked coins, but 
present on the later series, generally as components of a 
device or devices (e. g., within each orb of the Ujjain symbol 
on different varieties of specimens from Eran and Ujjayini 
or in a group of symbols, though instances are not unknown 
where they themselves constitute devices, as exemplified by 
the Malava and the Sibi coinages carrying nandipada and 
„Svastika (each of its arm being surmounted by a taurine 


` xn ) respectively, In this connection mention is to be made 


of the taurine symbol which as a component symbol continued 
for some time alongwith the symbols which grew out of 
its combinations with others (e. g., the aforesaid, svastika with 
the taurine and the svastika and.the taurine each alternating 
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with the other ina river). A few other important symbols include 
Sivalinga on cast and othert coins, triangle-headed standard or 
jayadhvaja, triskeles (commonly occurs on the reverse of the 


punch marked series D ) the so-called caduceus or the 
symbols consisting of three circles lying on a straight line 


8 , Sometimes touching each other, three spear-heads 


Pd 


on a two-legged oval, dumb-bell etc. The geometric symbols 
include those which are the outcome of the arrangements 
of circles, squares, triangles and hexagrams. An interesting 


symbol , basically a tree, has recently come to 


my notice on a hexagonal punch-marked piece, hailing from 
Lohapur,.district Birbhum, and now in the custody of the 
Directorate of Archaeology, West Bengal! New and interes- 
ting symbols, mostly reorientations of, or grown out of the 
cobmination of the old ones, include a few having religious 


affiliation, as instanced by $rīvasta So S and the nandi- 


pada. 


II 


‘Symbols borne by the work of an individual artist like 
Paul Klee or Salvador Dali are projected from his Uncon- 
scious, the Freudian Id, but those carried by the objects 


— 1. I am thankful to my former pupil, Sri Rajibkanti Sarmadhikari, 
for drawing my attention to this symbol. 
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of folk art and coins and official seals emanate from the 
Collective Consciousness of a people of a given time and 
place, Symbols of the latter category are initially invested with 
meaning and significance, but may lose the same in course 
of time retaining their original appearance. Indeed, in the 
area Of numismatics, where conservatism plays a vital role, 
symbols are found to gain greater currency than the coins 
which carry them. They may also transcend geographical 
limits. As tothe connotative change of a symbol the cases 
of the crescent and the hollow cross can be cited. Both of 
them are of frequent occurrence on early Indian coins, but 
their contextual connotations have appreciably changed : the 
crescent is now largely an Islamic symbol, while the latter 
is Christian; The study of coin symbols therefore necessitates 
the study of the background against which they emerged. 
And this background being composed of several strands of 
historical and socio-anthropological import, the explanation of 
these symbols presents a difficult job and their interpretations 
can be at best intelligent hypotheses. 


Symbols on early Indian coins are far from being arbitrary 
marks. Each of them is significant. This is clear from 
a passage of the Visuddhimagga of  Buddhaghosha (fifth 
century A.D.), which in ‘the context of kdkāpaņas (punch- 
marked coins), states that by means of the symbols (rgpa) 
stamped upon them an experienced banker would be able 
to tell at ‘what village, borough, mountain or river bank 
they were issued'. The hil or the mountain-symbol (called 
by some the chaitya) on punch-marked coins consists of 
varying number of arches (three, six and ten) and is 
surmounted not unoften by ancillary symbols like crescent, 
nandipada, svastika, peacock, dog and chhatra Are these 
various forms of the same symbol without any significance ? 





1. This passage was first brought to light by D. R,. Bhandarker 
‘Excavations at  Besnagsr, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1918-14. 
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Why the three-arched mountain symbol is more frequent 
on punch-marked coins than on later issues like the local 
and tribal coins ? Is it a sort Of monogram first used by 
Chandragupta Maurya, and then retained by his descen- 
* dants on dynastic coins, as supposed by somet? Has the 
peacock-on-mountain which sometimes occurs along with 
crescent-on-mountain any bearing on the history of the 
Mauryas ? Numerous such questions may be raised on 
the significance of many a symbol of Indian coins. But 
interpretations in most cases are likely to be speculative. 
Geometrical and decorative symbols of purely linear character, 
particularly those on the punch-marked issues, have so far 
baffled all attempts to present satisfactory explanation. 


Of the- views about thé meanings of these symbols so far 
advanced the noteworthy ones are : some of them are the 
private- marks -of shroffs or bankers, while others aie local 
marks and marks of kings ; the obverse punches were im- 
pressed by the different moneyers, through whose hands the 
pieces passed and the reverse marks may be regarded as the 
signs of approval by the controlling authority ; each symbol 
is a mark of signet of an official ; each of them is confined 
to a particular area, in other words, each is a locality-mark ; 
they are ancient Hindu religious Symbols, They have also 
been imagined to be propitiatory, votive, dedicatory, tribal 
and totem marks, About all these interpretations it has 
been aptly remarked that they ‘need not contradict each 
other, but by themselves, they and the punch-marks are of 
as little use as the mere names of Catholic saints would be 
determining a calenda and a system of dates, if nothing 
were known about the Christian religion or its measures of 
time'.? 





l. K, P. Jayaswal in Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1984, pp. 282-88 and D. D, Kosambi, Indian Numismatics, p, 20. 


2. D, D, Kosami, op. cil., P. 17. 
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Major symbols on punch-marked coins, not to speak of 
the minor ones, are quite large in number and their analysis 
requires years of patient study, superior eyesight and power- 
ful imagination, Let me therefore consider a few symbols 
by way of illustration to indicate that though the task of 
interpreting them is as difficult as the one of deciphering 
the hieroglyphic or the Indus script, significance of at least 
a few of them can be understood better with the help of 
contemporary or near-contemporary literary material. 


One of the commonest symbols on early Indian coins it the 
sun (supra, pp, 16-17). The solar symbol, with or without a rim, 
occurs, besides punch-marked coins, on the monetary issues 
of the Kulūtas and the Vrishņis and the fourth-century 
Ahichchhatra king, Achyuta (on coins ta is absent) who was 
defeated by Samudragupta. Veneration for the sun, apparently 
deified, is reflected in the names of the issuers of coins, 
such as Bhānumitra and Süryamitra, and these specie, like 
others, bear the same form of representations of the celestial 
luminary. That the symbolic representation of the sun or 
the sun-god found favour with the Indians in the past 
is attested by the  Sambapurána (XXIX. 2-3) where it 
is stated that when there was no image of the sun-god, 
the practice was to worship him through the medium of-a 
symbol (mandala). The association of the wheel withthe sun 
is borne out by a still earlier text, the Satapatha Brahmaga, 
which describes the ritual of the turning of a wheel placed 
on a post in a sun-wise direction and its performance brings 
great merit to the person concerned. Wheel is an attribute 
of the Pauranik Vishnu, in the conceptual evolution of whom | 
lies the Vedic solar deity of the same name. Onthe coins 
of Achyuta and the Vrishņis the figure of the chakra may 
therefore be described as the Sudarganachakra of Vishņu and 
the Vaishnava affiliations of the names of the issuers lend 
a Strong support to this supposition. 


The solar or the wheel symbol is generally endowed with 
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eight or twelve spokes, but on several punch-marked coins 
it occurs with sixteen spokes. Durgaprasad interpreted it 
as the shogagachakra of the late Tantrik -literature.! But 
. this sixteen-spoked symbol may be explained better by a much 
earlier text like the Pragna ‘Upanishad, which is chronologi- 
cally close to the punch-marked- coins. A passage of this 
Upanishad (VI. 6) seems to .me significant in this context : 
'Let one know the Spirit who ought to be known in whom 
the sixteen parts (shogaga kalā) abide, as the spokes of a 
wheel rest in the nave. Know Him in order that death 
may. not pain you. The metaphor of the chariot and the 
wheel, the sun and its rays, the senses and body and their 
correlation with macrocosm is quite recurrent in the Upani- 
shads and hence it was reasonably known to the artists and 
intellectuals of the time when the punch-marked coins with 
the sixteen-spoked wheel were struck or ‘current. Time is 
cyclic, without beginning and end and Man is integrally 
related with this Time: it is this basic idea which underlies 
the solar or wheel motif on early Indian coins and other 
ancient monuments. 


The other concept, equally ancient and embedded in 
our early literature, relates to the Primeval Water or the 
‘Cosmic Ocean and the Primordial Hill. Like the previous 
one this idea may also help us to understand better the 
significance of some of our coin symbols. Indeed, the ‘water 

cosmology’, that is, the idea and belief in the origin of the 
Universe (cosmos) from the waters, characteristic of the river- 
ine civilisations of the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris- 
Euphrates, and possibly also of the Indus valley, is met with 
in our earliest literary text, the Rigveda, as well as in the 
later stratum of the Vedic literature. According to this 
cosmological speculation, from the Primeval Ocean arose 
the Primordial Hill which after having been fixed in its 
foundations at the bottom of the ocean separated the heaven 


1. Op. ci, 82 N. 
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and earth and released, the sun from the cosmic wateis. 
Literary tradition describes this Primordial Hill variously 
as a mountain (adri, giri, parvata), a tree (vanaspati) and 
aj pillar (skambha, stambha) and all of them furdsrentally em- 
bodies the concept of the World Axis or Axis Mundi, the 
Axis touching the earth at a point called the ‘navel of the 
earth’ (Vedic bhižvanasya nābhih, Puranic Prithivī-nābhih). 
It is reasonable to believe that numismatic artists in ancient 
India were familiar with this age-oldidea of the Cosmic Ocean 
and the Primordial Hill which they sought to express in the 
arched or the mountain symbol. On several coins this moun- 
tain symbol is shown with a river represented by a wavy 
line below it and occasionally accompanied or surmounted 
by a tree, plant or standard (tree is also its equivalent), 
the standard being reminiscent of the Vedic tradition of 
the ‘pegging’ of the Primordial Hill 4 to the Primordial 
Ocean by Indra. On some early coins the arched hill 
motif is shown with trees growing on two sides of its body 
(pl. I, fig. 15, col, 1), which is strikingly similar to the one 
encountered on a Sumerian Seal cylinder of about .3000 B.C. 
(ibid., col. 4:1) ; on others a tree is seen at its summit (ibid., 
-col. 4:2), again comparable to a ten-arched hill symbol 
with a tree at its top on Indian issues (ibid., col. 1:2) 


The presence of a variety of animals on early Indian, 
particularly the  punch-marked, coins is extremely interest- 
ing. But how are we to explain their presence ? Apparently 
quite a;number of them are tribal and totem marks., And 
their significance seems to be clear in the light of a Buddhist 
text called the Niddesa (third or second century B. C.). It 
includes in its list of worshippers of various objects and 


1. The Primordial Hill seems to be Indra himself, as indicated by 
"the Skambha hymns of the Atharvaveda, where it is stated that Skambha 
ja Indra and Indra is Skambha. This is further supported by the post- 
Vedic tradition of the worship of the Indra-pillar. "he Btiāaisatnīhitā 
(XLII. 9-10) speaks of the Indradhvajasampat, a royal insignia named 
after Indra and says that its worship brings fortunes to its worshipper. 


5 
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contemporary sects persons devoted to an elephant, a horse, 
a cow, a dog, a crow, Nāgas, and Supannas. Certainly 
independent sectaries did not grow up around these animals, 
but the fact remains that a large chunk of the plebian masses 
reserved their veneration for them and the punch-marked 
coins amply reflect the religious faiths and beliefs of the 
„period of the Niddesa which coincides with their own. The signi- 
ficance of the occurrence of the solar and the cresent symbols 
is also brought out by the said passage of tbe Niddesa which 
refers to the persons ‘devoted to’ the sun and and the moon. 


I am aware that with our limited knowledge of to-day 
it is not. possible to ascertain the precise significance of all 
the symbols on Indian coins and to determine the system 
according to which they were employed. The foregoing 
discussion on the animal representations and the two symbols, 
out of several hundreds, seeks to illustrate the importance 
of contemporary or near-contemporary literary texts in the 
understanding of the nature and meaning of such symbols 
in a better way. Durgaprasad tried to decipher the meaning 
"of these symbols on punch-marked coins with the help of some 
late Hindu Tantrik texts, but his attempt, though interesting, 
did not meet’ with success. Kosambi, who criticised Durga- 
prasad for using late Tantrik treatises for the purpose, made 
 bimself liable to criticism by depending on a Buddhist Tantrik 
text, the Jryamafiusrimiglakalpa, which is far removed in 
point of time from the punch-marked coins. But the Vedic 
and the Pali texts and the early stratum of Sanskrit literature 
are expected to throw welcome light on the coin symbols, if 
they are studied carefully and analytically. Many strands 
of thought, pre-Aryan and Aryan, primitive and metaphysical, 
are lying embedded in them and not a few of the symbols 
on punch-marked and other coins carry age-old beliefs, 
totemistic and otherwise, and are invested with religious 

1. Quoted in R. G. Bhandarkar, Vatsnavism, Saivīsm and other 


Minor Religious Systems, p. 3. 
2, Op. ett. P 21ff, Forthe critieism of Durgaprass?, ibid, p. 17f, 
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significance, though Allan declines to attach any such signifi- 
cance! With the passage of time, however, the religious 
character of many of these symbols and devices became clear. 
The device of the lotus-bearing female figure bathed by two 
elephants on the monetary issues of the Mathura Satraps 
(early first century A.D.) is doubtlessly Gajalakshmi, while 
the figure of the bull accompanied by the legend jayatu 
Vrisha on the coinage of the Hūņa king Mihirakula (early 
sixth century A.D.) is but the theriomorphic representation 
of Siva. The globular or the rayed symbol on the coins 
of the rulers of the names like Bhānumitra and Süryamitra 
reasonably. stands for the symbolic representation of the 
sun-god for whom the issuers of the coins concerned reserved 
their veneration. The trident-battle-axe on the specie of the 
Audumbara rulers Sivadüsa and Rudradāsa and the chakra 
on the solitary Vrishni coin (see pl. II, 3 obv) are the respec- 
tive attributes of Siva and Krishņa-Vāsudeva. 


A serious, systematic and useful study of coin symbols 
needs their faithful documentation. In other words, they are 
to be accurately drawn and the denominations on which they 
occur are to be properly recorded, particularly on the pieces 
found in the stratified context. Then they should be scientifically 
classified and a comparative study of the coins carrying them 
should be attempted. Computers may be used for getting 
answers to different questions raised by the classified materials 
relating to the numerous symbols and their variations figuring 
on early Indian coins, particularly the punch-marked series, 


IV 


Geographically, symbols on Indian coins can be divided 
into the ‘universal’ and ‘local’ and chronologically, into the 
‘ageless’ and ‘time-bound’. The ‘universal’ symbols are 
in general also the ‘ageless’. One of the best examples of 
the ‘universal’ as well as the ‘ageless’ symbols is provided 


1. Op. cit., p. xxii. 


—- 
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by thesvastika. It occurs on various objects, including coins, 
found here and abroad, which are datable to different ages. 
In India its antiquity goes back to the Harappan period, as 
evidenced by some Harappan seals! and comes down to the 
present day through punch-marked and other early Indian 
monetary issues. Jt is now, as in the past, looked upon as an 
auspicious symbol by all sectaries and specifically, it is one of 
the eight auspicious symbols (ashtamajgala) of the Jaina 
relics, Outside India it has been noticed on different objects 
discovered in Western Asia and Greece (e.g, on the pottery 
at Hissarlik in Troy and some coins of Corinth of the sixth 
century B. C., for the latter, see pl. II, 4). Similarly, the arched 
hill symbol, quite common on early Indian coinage, also occurs 
on Harappan materials as well as on several monuments dis- 
covered in Western Asia and the Mediterranean countries, as 
the Sumerian examples reproduced below, will show, and of 
these the ten-arched one may easily be passed as of Indian 





origin. The hollow cross, another popular ancient coin symbol, 
encountered on Harappan objects (e.g., on some potteries 
unearthed at Nal and the bezel of a silver ring found at 
Mohenjodaro) and various early Indian coins, is reminiscent 


1. On the ancient relics, including the Harappan, itis drawn in 
two ways: the right turning and left turning. Durgaprasad said that 
on coins only the right-turned ones are found (op. cit., 32N) is wrong. 
On cast coins left-turned ones are found. 


- Svastika, triskeles and a few such symbols occur on comparatively 


late sculptures of Scotland. They ‘have been noticed by Theobald 
Loo, cit. 
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of its equivalent on foreign materials (e.g.. on some old objects 
from Crete). Triskeles of Indian coins, particularly the 
punch-marked issues, is noticed on early Greek coinage (cf. 
pl. I, col. 4, fig. 12). The whorl of the punch-marked pieces 
seems to have been a direct descendant of the one which i have 
traced on a painted bowl from the cemetrery remains at Shahi- 





striking of all is the cow-suckling-calf device which is depicted 
on the coinages of ancient Greece and medieval Rajasthan, 
two areas widely separated by geography and chronology 
(pl. Il, figs. 1-2: issue of a ruler called Vatsadāman and a 
coin from Corcyra of about c. 575-400 B. C.). Other symbols, 
common to all these repertoires, namely, the numismatic 
materials and the Harappan and extraneous objects, include 
the motofs consisting of squares, triangles and rectangles ard 
animal figures like lion, elephant, horse and fish. For example, 
the idea of greatness and majesty is universally symbolised by 
the figure of lion. Both Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ 
have been compared with lion in their respective traditions 
(‘lion of the Sákya race’ : ‘lion of the tribe of Juda’). Time- 
. ound symbols are great in number and it has been stated 
already that the tendency from the Mauryan period onwards 
was towards the reduction of such number and symbols like 


adlto and 8 are not met with on later Indian coins, 
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Finally I would like to draw your attention to a signi- 
ficant phenomenon in the context of coin symbols. From 
early times, at least from the close of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth century B. C., India formed an integral 
part of what Coomaraswamy termed ‘Ancient East'.! The con- 
nections between Indian and West Asiatic art repertories have 
been proved by objects other than coins. A closer scrutiny 
of these hitherto neglected tiny objects will reinforce this 
conclusion. For example, the jayadhvaja and the svastika 
appearing on several indigenous issues (jayadhvaja, however, 
does not occur on punch-marked pieces) are met with in 
West Asiatic art repertories. Again, the fantastic animals 
like the one on the coins of the Vrishpis (pl. II, fig. 3reverse) 
and the Agras (bulls body with an owl’s head, not illustra- 
ted) have their equivalents or nearest relatives in the early 
arts of Greece and Persia. All these symbols and art forms 
are seen again in the art of Sanchi-Bharhut-Bodhgaya. This 
phenomenon, however, does not suggest any borrowing but 
. points to a very early common origin, thus strengthening 
the thesis regarding the existence of an ‘Ancient East of 
which India was an active member. 


At the grassroots man's emotional and intellectual pro- 
cesses are universal. Symbols, whether on coins or on other 
objects, reflect his awareness of the inner as well as the outer 
world. They are a faithful reflection of the multiplex moods of 
human nature and the art represented by them is essentially the 
same to-day as it was yesterday. And hence the supreme 
importance of an in-depth study of the symbols on Indian 
coins. Such an investigation will make our study of the 
Perennial and Universal Man more comprehensive than has 
been made so far.* 





l Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Ari, London, 1927, p. 18. 

* Presidential Address: The 71st Session, Madras, December 
29—94th, 1988, The Numismatic Society of India, 
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DATE OF BHASA 
ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


BHasA, THB most proliic among the Indian playwrights, 
is undoubtedly one of the most enigmatic figures in. the 
Sanskrit literature. lt was that great Indian savant M. M, 
Ganapati Sastri, who in 1912, had presented before -the 
orientalists, a collection of 13 plays, attributed to Bhāsa. 
Quite a few scholars rejected the authenticity of these plays 
of Bhāsa ; but a good majority gradually accepted them as 
the genuine plays of Bhāsa, At present, no serious historian 
doubts that these plays were indeed not written by that 
particular dramatist. 


But what aboutthé time of this celebrated poet-dramatist 
of ancient India ? That he was certainly a predecessor of 
Kalidasa, is proved by the evidence of the Malavikagnimitram!. 
But there is practically no unanimity regarding the date of 
Kālidāsa himself. Although more than seventy percent of 
Indologists now hold that he was a contemporary and 
court-poet of Candragupta Il Vikramaditya, there is nothing 
in the plays of that Master to prove that he flourished in 
the Gupta period. Jt is amazing that such a marvellous and 
conscientious literary genius like Kālidāsa, should not refer 
in his writings, to the name of his royal and illustrious 
patron. But we are not concerned here with the date of 
Kālidāsa, but with that of his predecessor, Bhāsa. 


Now, Bhāsa was not only a predecessor of Kālidāsa, 
but also of the celebrated Vātsyāyana, the author of. the 


———— 


1. 1st Act, 
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Kámasüira.. That author refers! to the work Avimdrakam, 
which actually is the name of a well-known play of Bhāsa. 
Very few scholars now doubt that Vātsyāyana was not 
a predecessor of Kālidāsa. So this playwright, on the internal 
evidence of the works of V&tsyayana and Kālidāsa, was a 
predecessor of both of them. 


We have now, in order to concentrate ourselves, on the 
actual problem of the real date of Bbāsa, to turn our attention 
to the internal evidenee of his plays. The very first thing 
that strikes us is that he has not mentioned any of his pürvasüris 
(predecessors) in the field of dramatic poetry. He writes 
almost in a fashion, as if he has no model to follow. The two 
epics, of course, are well-known to him, and with the exception 
of four plays, namely, the two plays on Udayana (the Svapna- 
vāsavadattā and the Pratijfdyaugandhardyna), the Avimdrakam 
and the Carudatia, all others are essentially based on the two 
epics. He has, however, made some minor changes in bis 
treatment of the epics: as for example, Lakshmana is re- 
presented as the elder brother of Bharata in the Pratimdndgaka. 
But on the whole, Bhāsa has shown his deep acquaintance 
with the major sections of both the epics. Even there is 
reason to believe, and as suggested by a few glokas of the 
Dūtavākyam* or the description of Kyshpa, which reminds 
one of the vigvarūpadaršana of the Bhagavad Gita, that Bhasa 
was familar with that great philosophical poem. Not only 
the Bhagavad Gītā, Bhāsa has shown his acquaintance with the 
devotional Vaishnava literature as well. This is proved amply 
by the Bdlacaritam, where the dramatist has shown his intimate 
knowledge of the stories, told not only in the Harwamga, 
but also the Vishnu Purana. Vāsudeva's activity as a gopa 
at Mathura and Vrndavana’® (incidentally, Bhāsa is one of the 


1. V.4. 
2, Chowkhamba ed, p, 39, 
8. 3rd Act, p. 51. 
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earliest writers to refer to this place) has been extensively 
treated, particularly in the Brīlacaritam. Even his chastisement 
of Kaliya, and his amorous activities with the daughters of the 
cowherds of Mathura, are prominently described in this play. 
It is, however, quite significant that there is no reference to 
Radha, who probably came into the limelight in the post- 
Christian period. It is exceedingly interesting, that like the 
Harlvam$a, in this play, Bhāsa has prominently mentioned the 
Hallisaka dance.? 


So far as the well-known Svapnavāsavadattā and Pratijfidycu- 
gandhardyana are concerned, it is almost sure, that Bhāsa wrote 
before Guņādhya, the celebrated author of the missing Paišāci 
poem, the Brhatkathd. His treatment of the characters is 
totally different from the available translations of Budhasvāmin, 
Kshemendra and Somadeva. Had he used the Brhatkathd, 
he would not have failed to mention it, as he has done it 
in his treatment of the characters of the Rdmáyapa and the 
Mahābhārata. From the way he writes it appears, that the 
time-gap between him and Udayana (circa 500 B. C.), was not 
very wide. 


In an interesting passage? of the Pratimdndfaka, Bhāsa has 
shown his acquaintance with the following works—complete 
Vedic literature (Sdggopángam Vedam), -the Manusamhita 
(Mánaviyam Dharmagástram), the Yogašāstra of Mahešvaras 
the Arthaģāstra of Brhaspati, the Nyāyašāstra of Medhātithi 
and the Sraddhakalpa, attributed to Pracetas or Varuna. It 
is significant that there is no reference in this passage to the 
Arthašāstra of Kauķilya and the Yogašdstra of Patafijali. The 
former was composed, in all probability, before 300 B. C., and 
the latter, befóre the middle of the second century B. C. There 
is another point which we should consider in this connexion. 


1. II, 89. 68, 
2. 3rd Act. 
8, Act V, p, 184, 
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We have a verse in the Pratijfdyauga 
as follows :— 


navam sarāva salilaih supūrņan 
í 
tattasya mā bhunnarakam sa gaci 


" Pindasya 


This verse occurs without any changi 
of Kautilya. It is tempting to sugges! 
this gjoka in the above-mentioned wc 
quotes this verse in his Sa@mgradmikam 
also argue that a creative literary ar 
expected to copy a gloka, from anotht 
modification. It is, however, likely - 
Kautilya were quoting a verse, they ha 
work, possibly the Arthagdsira of Br 
should be pointed out, begins his work 
Arthasdstras of Sukra and Brhaspati.4 


There are other factors which temp 
the pre-Mauryan period. There is a 
of an actual theft, committed by Saj 
of the Cdrudatta. The thief in this A 
namely Karmamárga and Sandhi to d 
passage or tunnel. The word for su 
in a few manuscripts of the Mahdbh 
edition, ^ where we have the readin 


l Act. IV, p. 110. 

2. III, 10. 

3. See Bhasamüjahacahram (Chowkhamt 
commentary of the PraiyAdyaundharayana). 

4. P. 1, (Pandit Pustakālaya ed). 

5. P. 81 ff. of Chowkhamba ed. 

6. Loc. dt. 

7. Critical edition, I, 185. 16, 
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This wórd is of Greek origin and was obviously borrowed 
by the Indians from the Greeks, probably after the expedition 
of Alexander. It seems that the playwright was not .yet 
familiar with the word surujga.  Kaufilya, on the other 
hand, is quite familiar with this word. It is also known to 
the §vetiimbara Jain poet Vimala? who wrote his Pat/macariyam 
in the Ist century A.D. However, another word of Greek 
origin, namely, javanikā is used in the Svapnavdsavadattā, the 
well-known play of Bhāsa.* This particular word, there is reason 
to believe, became popular in India, from a much earlier period, 
from the days of the Achaemenian emperors (c. 550 B.C.), 
when both the Indians and the Greeks served in the adminis- 
tration of the powerful Persian monarchs. We should 
remember, in this connection, that Pāņini,t writing before 
500 B.C.,° shows his ‘acquaintance with the. Greek script 
(Yavanānī). The present writer has come across the word 
javanikā in a number of Ardha-Māgadhī canonical works 
of the Jains, including the Bhagavati® and the .4ntagadadasáo* 
all of which were evidently in.existence, centuries before the 
birth of Christ. 


Although Bhāsa does not refer to any earlier dramatist, 
there is a very clear reference to a work called Natyasdstra 
(Book on Dramatic Art).? But the science of dramatic art 
was not only known to Bhása, but also to Panini, who in that 
well-known Swtra-Pardgarye-silalibhydy, Bhikshunajasitrayoh,° 
actually refers to a work called Nafasütra. Elsewhere also 


E 





—À— T a 


XIIL 5. 

V. 85, 87 etc. 

Act. VI. 

Astadyhayt, IV. 1.49. 

llth Sataka, p. 1938 (Sailana ed.), . 
P. 21 (ed. by Barnett). 

Act II. 

IV, 3. 110, 
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Panini has shown his acquaintance with the science of 
drama. As a matter of fact, in as early a work, as the 
Vājasaneyi Sajjhitd,? there is reference to gidlin, meaning, 
of course, an actor. It is, therefore, an established fact that 
drama was known from the later Vedic period. We are 
inviting the attention of scholars to the word pekkhag;, found 
in such an early Pāli text as the Brahmajāla Sutta® of the 
Digha Nikdya, which can only mean an auditorium. In 
some other places of the Buddhist Nikdya (composed in the 
pre-Mauryan period), there are references to auditoriums and 
actors. One of the prominent converted disciples of Buddha, 
„was formerly an actor. We are referring here to the monk 
Tālaputa.* Even in the Suttavibhajga® we have the words 
natd, ndfaka etc., in the same sentence. The Jain Ardha- 
Māgadhī Prākrit word for an auditorium is picchdghara,® 
The Bhagavati? contains both the words picchdghara and 
rangasthāna (rangatjtāna). We have already noted the fact 
that the word javanikā also occurs in the canonical texts 
of the Jains, including this work of accepted antiquity.® 


The above discussion is necessary in connexion with Bhāsa, 
since the present writer strongly feels that Bhāsa was the 
earliest among the classical dramatists of India. We have 
already seen that, drama as a form of art, was known 
from the later Vedic period, and by the time of Panini and 
Buddha, the works on dramatic art, were regularly written. 


1. IV. 8. 129. 

2. Section XXX. 

3. Nalanda edition of the Digha-N, I, p. 8. 
4. Sani-N (Woodward’s trans,), IV, p. 218 ff, 
b. Trans., ITI, p. 298. 

6. Ráyapasenueiya, pp. 94, 197 etc. 

7. P. 1948 and p. 1912. 

8. P. 1033. 
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And in this background we have to take note, for the first 
time, in our paper, of the two incomplete plays of Aévaghosha, 
who certainly flourished before 100 A. D. The play Sariputra- 
prakarana, the last or the ninth prakrana of which was 
discovered by Lüders from Central Asia, is based on the 
story of the conversion of the two Brahmins, namely, Sariputra 
and Maudgalāyana. It is immensely interesting to note that 
the Vidüshaka here plays the same role, he plays in the 
dramas of Bhàsa and Kālidāsa. And practically there- is 
nothing to prove that A$vaghosha wrote before Bhāsa.- In 
this connexion, the question of the use of Prākrit by these 
two dramatists naturally comes to our mind. But nothing is 
mole risky than to indulge in the thankless task of comparing 
and contrasting the supposed maturity or immaturity of the 
Prākrit, used in their plays.” Let it be emphasised, once 
more, that there is nothing to prove that the Prākrit of 
Bhasa’s plays is later than what we get in Agvaghosha or 
even the epigraphs of Aģoka. Ašvaghosha, who belonged to 
Sāketa (Košala), ūses 'a Prākrit substantially different from 
Bh&sa, who in all probability belonged to Ujjain. We should 
further remember, that unlike Aévaghosha, the Prākrit of 
Bhāsa, suffered in the hands of copyists. Though both Bhāsa 
and Agvaghosha wrote in a fashion as if there was no dearth 
of earlier dramatic tradition, in this country, yet Bhàsa un- 
doubtedly, appears nearer the original than Asvaghosha, 
Further, what we have of Agvaghosha as a playwright, is not 
sufficient to warrant a detailed comparison of him as a 
dramatist with Bhāsa. 


What then is the upshot of the above discussion ? Bhasa 
certainly wrote at a time, when both Jainism and Buddhism 
were firmly established in Madhyadega, including his place 
Ujjayini. He also possibly refers to the Ajivikas, when he 
mentions the naked Samņakas in the Avimdrakam.* Bhasa 





— 


I, See for example, Avimārakam, Act V. 
2. Loe. cit, 
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has used words for coins, and we have referei 
«and mdsakas,? but very significantly there 

to dindra, which is found in the literary text 
the Ist century A. D., like the Paficatantra? : 
carlyam He also . shows his acquaintan 
wofship and frequently refers to devakulas etc 
are generally mentioned, for the first time, 

works, Bhāsa himself, as it appears from tl 
Dūtavdkya, Dūtaghatotkaca,. Paficarátra, Uru 
Rālacarita etc., was a converted Bhāgavata 
of the Besnagar inscription, The ‘Spirit’ of 
vinces this author that he certainly flouris 
Christian period. He could not have lived 1 
A date around 350 B, C., according to the 
would indeed not be a ‘bad date’ for Bhāsa. 
the reader, once more, that we have the es 
Bhāsa's dramas, in mind, when we venture 
above date. We are always ready to revi 
if some better evidence comes to our aid.. 
cussing these things, let us not forget that 
deed a complete artist, a dramatist, surpa: 
Indian literature, a poet who was capable 
these unforgetable lines? 


„= 


Ayodhyāmatavībhūtār, pitrd bhrātrā c 
Pipdsārto” nudhávdmi kshīņatoydrj; na 





1. See Carudatta, ActII, p. 64. 

2. This particular denomination is mentioned in 
raka, Pralijffiüyaugandhardyana etc. 

3. Pattcatantra, IIT. 6. 


4. 68. 32. The word dimāra is probably found fo 
the Jain Kalpasulra (see S. B. E. XXII, p. 238). 


5. For example, Cārudatta, Svapnavāsavadaitā, Py 
6. Pratimā., 8rd Act, (p. 84.) 
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That he was capable of appreciating a thing of beauty is 
evident fromt hese words! of the Pratimdndjaka : ‘aho kriyámá- 
dhuryam pdsdnandm’ 


Bhāsa had his rival in Kālidāsa in drama, Valmiki in poetry, 
but a better humorist India has not yet produced. 


1. 8rd Act, p. 76 (Pratima). 


: TEMPLES ON THE MAHENDRAGIRI (ORISSA) 
D. R. DAS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE MAHENDRAGIRI i$ one of the seven kulaparvatas of India! 
It has been identified with the Eastern Ghat range. A hill 
of this range is also celebrated under the name of Mahendragiri. 
Located on the Andhra-Orissa border in the Ganjam District 
of Orissa, it is a hill (18? 58' N/84° 24' E) rising to a height 
of about 5000 feet from the sea level. As the abode of 
‘Gokarne$vara Siva, the Mahendragiri is a sacred hill from 
very early times. Gokarņešvara on the Mahendragiri was the 
family-deity of the early Gangas of Kalitiga.® Apparently, a 
temple of the god stood on'this hill when the early Gangas 
were ruling from Kalinganagara. The present-day shrine of 
Gokarpegvara, however, is of a much later date. On every 
Sivarütri pilgrims from the surrounding area maka a nightlong 
trekking along a very difficult path to worship Gokarpegvara 
on the Mahendragiri. Excepting this once a year ritual 
' worship, Gokarpesvara remains virtually unattended during the 
remaining part of the year. 


By the side of the shrine of Gokarņešvara is standing a 





1. Forthe Awlafparvaías in Indian literature and inscriptions see 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, Calcutta, 1958, 
p 95 ff. 

9. Ibid., p.97 fi. 

8. The inscriptions of the Gangas of Kallhga sing the glory of 
Gokarnesvarasvami, residing on the Mahendragiri, in the following 
way ; makendrācalāmala Sikhara pratis{hitasya sacrdcara guroh šašānka- 
oudāmanivbhagabato gokarnasvdmina (S. N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of ` 
Orissa, Vol. II, Bhubaneswar, 1960, pp, 119 and 308). 
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The Bhima Temple (pp. 81-52 


Plate VI 
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The Yudhisthira Temple (pp. 82-85) 
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bui in stone. Scattered masonry blocks gen seii y 
r gest that more temples once stood on the Mat 
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it is divided. iato. cendi pupi and mastaka. The büda is — 
subd ivided into pābhāga and Jángha. The pábhága has two 
mouldings, khurā and noli, while the jajgha is a khurā-like 
segment built of a single course of masonry, It is not clear 
| whether the builder meant the mukāņti of the Jéngha as the 
basanta of the pābhāga. The gandi consisting of two barandikas 
is surmounted by a bisama which is built of a single boulder 
of hu ge dimension. The bisama, once dressed into a shape, 





looks in its damaged condition awkward and disproportionate, Ls 
On the bisama is placedthe mastaka, presently consisting of the — 


beki and the āmalaka. 


' The deula has two openings, one on the west and the other 
on the east. Both the openings are above the two-moulding - 


course of the pābhāga. Entry into the deula is obtainable * , r, 
through the western opening. On the east, the aperture isa — 


E : little more than a slit in the wall, Obviously, it was made 
| for anything other thān a passage for entering the deula. 


| The garbhagrha is a square chamber. Its four walls rise —— 

i perpendicularly and then close in by means of two oversailing _ 

. Courses of masonry to support the garbhamuda which happens — 

to be the underside of the bisama. With the exception | of the E 
garbhagrha andthe báda bahala, which maintain a 1: 2 r dot 

the Bhima is. a b ilding without any bala ced | 
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The Gokarnesvara Temple (pp. 85-86) 


Plate IX 
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The Gokarnesvara Temple (facade) ( pp.85-86) 
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P The arghya from which. the diga h has gone ds in situ inside 





in the absence < ay "element to ‘relieve its ; baren 
niches, usually found in the jángha of a temple of th en 
are also not present in this section. The baranda consi sts of —— 
a kāņņi underlined by a khurā moulding. The gangi rising 
above the baranda is a curvilinear structure. Its body is 
serrated by a vertical sequence of barandikas of a gradually 
diminishing length. Closely spaced jdgkus are produced on 
the. barandikas. Asthe gapdi is not divided into bhūmi stages 
by bhümi-ümalakas, the parandikas rise in. an unbroken 
sequence. Atthe base of the rākā on each face of the gandi 
is carved the replica of a shrine in a very low relief. The 
-shrine has a plinth, a wall relieved by pilasters. at. regular 
| intervals and a gabled roof. The gable is shaped like a round . 
^ arch with ashovel head. At the summit of the gangi is placed 

the bisama which is not triratha but square on plan. The 
 bisama is surmounted by the mastaka consisting of beki, 4 
āmalaka and a cylindrical finial? The last member of the 2 
mastaka has three sections of which the MEETS one ds e 
conical, 





oe The door of the garbhagrha is enclosed by an undecorated 
- drame. As the floor of the garbhagrha is below the ground 
devel, a step pec paoue ionem through: the i db descends 








| em a | height ‘introduce 
Sonry tc 4 oe. the gap between 
| 1 «tkārei, t the . section 
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above the perpendicular part of the wall is curved instead of 
moving up in stepped out stages. At the end of the curved 
section appears the garbhamuda which represents the belly of 
the bisama. 


The Yudhigthira seems to have been built in accordance 
with certain rules of proportion. In some parts of the plan 
and elevation, the following proportions were maintained : 


(i) garbhagrha 1 : pada bahala 2 ; 
(il rāhā 1 : kanika 1; 
(iii) pābhāga 2 : jāngha 3 : baraņģa1. 


IV. The Gokarnegvara Temple (Pls. VIIL. and IX) 


This temple is also known as the Kuntj temple. Belonging 
to the rekha order, it houses a ipga and faces west. It is 
paficaratha on plan and built without any plinth. It hasa 
tri-ajga — báda, a gandi without  bhümi divisions and a 
mastaka with the finial lost. Of the three segments of the 
bája, the pābhāga is made of four mouldings, viz., páda (khurā 
type), kumbha, paga and basanta (khurā type). These mouldings 
are connected by a vertical band in the middle of each ratha. 
Inthe jēngha segment, the rdhd is fashioned like a shrine with 
a sunken niche. The three niches on the three sides of the 
temple are occupied by three divinities. On the south, east 
and north, these divinities are Ganega, Kürttika and Vigņu 
respectively. Previously, the northern niche sheltered Pārvatī 
instead of Vignu. The baranda, demarcating the båda from 
the gandi, consists of a khurā and a noli, The curvilinear 
gandi is not serrated by barapjlkas. The base of the ráhà 
on each of its three sides has a rectangular niche. The 
purpose of this niche was probably to house an image. In 
front, the gukanāsa is crowded with six chamu-sikharas. These 


1. When N. K. Bose (Indian Temple Designs, Calcutta, 1981, p. 117) 
w Visited Mahendragiri in 1938, the rdha niches of the Gokarņešvara con- 
tained the images of Gaņeša, Kārttika and Pārvatī. 
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are arranged in two rows of three gikharas each. The central 
Sikhara in the first row and the two šikharas at the two ends 
of the second row are of the khākharā type. The remaining 
three Sikharas belong to the rekha order. The pisama placed 
on the gandi is paficaratha in conformity with the plan of the 
temple. Onthe bisama rests the mastaka which presently has 
beki, dmalaka and khapuri. The members above the khapuri 
are missing. 


On the west, the temple opens through a door. A case 
with inner and outer frames encloses the door. On the lintel 
of the outer frame are depicted nine grahas. Excepting Rāhu, 
all the grahas are seated. Of these eight grahas, Ketu sits in 
praļambapādāsana on a stool while the rest are in padmāsana. 


Across a candrašijā separating the two door-jambs is a 
passage leading to the garbhagrha. The gamd exists over this 
passage. 


The garbhagrha is square with indented sides, These indents 
have been utilised to transform the square plan of the 
garbhagrha into a circular one someway up the perpendicular 
rise of its side walls. The circular section, representing the 
inside of the gandi, is corbelled to. be closed at an intermediate 
stage by the garbhamuda. The gandi has been continued above 
the garbhamuda before it is finally sealed by the ratnamuda 
which is nothing but the underside of the bisama. 


-~ The proportions of different parts of the temple are 
approximately as follows. 
(i) garbhagrha 1 : báda bahaļa 1.5 : wall thickness *25 ; 
(ii) kaņika 1.25 : anuratha 1 : rāhā 2; 


(iii) pābhāga 2 : jüngha 4 : baranda 1. 


V. Conclusion 


(i) Date: The cyclopean character gives the Bhima temple 
a primitive appearance. The lack of proportion among its 
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different organs may be taken as an indication of its belonging 
to a period when the rules of temple building were in a 
nebulous form. Its ekaratha plan may also suggest that this 
temple had been built before the triratha plan was developed, 
However, the Bhima exhibits some features which are incom- 
patible with its primitive look, In the first place, the Bhima 
was built at a time when a temple with well marked divisions 
along its vertical axis was not unknown. Secondly, the 
ümalaka in its mastaka section is an element whose earliest 
occurrence may not be noticed before the 6th century! By 
that time, the friratha plan had come into being? In view of 
these facts, the Bhima cannot be placed before the 6th 
century. The noli in the pábhága of this temple makes the 
9th century as the upper limit of its date? Absence of 
details inhibits any attempt to locate -it precisely anywhere 
within the period bracketed by these two dates. 


The. Yudhisthira temple bears an inscription of Rajendra 
Cola to indicate that the temple stood on the Mahendragiri 
at the time of the Cola invasion in north-east India which 
took place sometime between 1021 and 1023.4 Probably the 
Yudhisthira was built much before that date. During the 
llth century, temples were seldom built on a tríratha plan. 
In tbe mastaka section, the cylindrical finial seems to have 


—— 





l. The Dašāvatāra temple at Deogarh, assigned to c. 6th century 
(see The Hisiory amd Culture of the Indian People, Vol. IIl : The Classi- 
cal Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, Bombay, 1962, p. 517), is the earliest 
known temple to show the ēmalaka as an architectural member (See 
Madhuri Desai, Tās Temple ai Deogarh, Bombay, 1958, P1. 14). 

2. The brick temple at Bhitargaon, dated in the 5th century (Bee 
M. Zaheer, The Temple at Bhilargaon, Delhi, 1981, p. 970), is built on 
a iriraiha plan. 


8. Towards the close of the 9th century olt in the pdbhdga section 
began to be replated by the kumbka moulding. 

4, History) of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. R. C, Majumdar, Dacca, 1948, 
p. 187. 
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given way to the kalaša before the beginning of the 10th 
century. From an even earlier period, i.e., from the 9th 
century, three mouldings in the pābhāga became a rare pheno- 
menon in Orissan temple architecture. The Yudbisthira, 
therefore, should be assigned to a period not later than the 
8th century. 


The Gokarņešvara temple should be dated after the 
Yudhisthira on account of some of its characteristics. For 
instance, indented garbhagrha, kumbha in the pāphāga, 
navagraha panel on the door-lintel and khapuri in the mastaka 
appear in Orissan towards the close of the 9th or the beginning 
of the 10th century. After acentury or more, the chamu-sikharas 
cams to cover the fukandsa. The stylisation of the rectangular 
panels and leafy foliages into a single vertical band 
to connect all the members of the pábhága took place stili 
later. The Gokargesvara, therefore, should be dated not 
earlier than the 13th century. This dating, however, leaves 
unexplained why in this temple the pābhāga has four instead 
of the customary five mouldings, the baranda has only two 
mouldings and the pāthāga, Jàngha and baranda retain 
2:4:1 ratio. 


(ii) Loca] Traits: Though a rekha deula is situated in 
Orissa, the Yudhisthira is different in some respects from 
Orissan temples of the rekha order. Thus its pabhdga, jangha 
and baranda maintain a ratio which was not followed. in 
other Orissan temples of the same antiquity. The replica of 
the shrine surmounted by a gabled roof, which is round 
and shovel-headed, at the base of the rākā of the gandi is 
unique in the context of Orissan temple architecture. The 
gandi ofthe Yudhisthira is serrated ina way that has no exact 
parallel in Orissa. An identical treatment of the gandi may, 
however, be found. in the Madhukešvara and the Bhime$vara 
temples at Mukhalingam (Srikakulam District, Andhra. 
Pradesh), a place not far from Mahendragiri. 


In the navagraha panel of the Gokarņes$vara, the ninth. 


(UC 
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planet' Ketu does not combine a human body with a snake 
tail in conformity with his other representations on Orissar 
temples. Here Ketu in anthropomorphic form sits on a stool. 
Similar depiction of Ketu may be encountered on the Darga 
temple at Jayati (Visakhapatnam District, Andhra Pradesh) 
and the Someávara temple at Mukhlingam. 


(iii) The Deity enshrined by the Yudhisthira : The Mahendra- 
giri was famous as the abode of Gokarņešvara long before 
the building of his present shrine and the god was evidently 
installed in a temple at the time when the Cola army invaded 
Kalinga. The présence of a Cola inscription on the 
Yudhigthira indicates that the Colas considered the temple of 
great importance. It is, therefore, very likely that the 
Yudhigthira was the temple where Gokarņešvara Siva was 
enshrined to be shifted later on to his present temple. 


(iv) Character of the Bhima : Though crudely designed 
like a temple, the Bhīma may not be a shrine at all. The 
evidence of its ever housing a deity is absent. The opening 
giving entry into it is more like a a window than a door. - 
This opening is made above the pdphdga in contravention 
of the common practice of placing the door at the floor level. 
The apperture in its eastern wall is equally against the con- 
vention of providing the sanctum chamber with the door 
opening alone. Viewed againsi these facts, the Bhima seems 
to have been built to serve the need of something other than 
enshrining a deity. 
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GLOSSARY 

ümalaka ; fluted disc, resembling an dmalaka fruit (phyllan- 
thus emblica) in the mastaka of a temple. 

anga : limb : tri-, three limbs. 

anuratha : segment in between the kanika and the rāhā in 
a pajicaratha temple. 

arghya : pedestal of the [igga shaft. 

bagi: wall, B 

bāda bahala : width of the bēda from kaņika to kapika. 


bada deula: shrine in a temple with more than one com- 
ponent. : 


baranda : set of mouldings marking the end ofthe bága. 
In early temples, it consisted of a recessed frieze 
underlined by one or placed between two mouldings. 


barandika : serried mouldings on the gangi. 

basanta : uppermost moulding ofthe pdbhdga. 
— beki: cylindrical neck of the mastaka. 

bhūmi : vertical divisions of the gaņdi. 


bhūmi-āmalaka : sectional a@malaka demarcating one phümi 
from another. 


bhūmi-baraņdika ; moulding in a bhgmi. 
bisama : capstone upon the gaņģi. 
candrašilā : sillike a half moon. 


. chamu-gikhara : miniature Sikharas clustering around the 
Sukanāsa. 


deula : temple. 
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ekaratha: s. v. ratha, 

gamd: triangular space above the door-lintel coustituting 
the womb of the sukanāsa. 

gandi 1+ spire. 

garbhagrha : sanctum chamber. 

garbhamuda : ceiling on the garbhagrha. 


graha : planet; nava-, nine planets, viz., Ravi, Soma, 
Mangala. Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu and 
Ketu. 


Jāngha : section of the bāda between the pdbhdga and the 


baranda. 
kanika : corner segment of a temple, 
kāņti : recess between mouldings. 
kaļaša : pitcher, | ' 


khākharā : rectangular parallelopiped structure with the 
vertical sides replaced by an open S-form. 


khurá: cyma recta ; hoof-like moulding. 

kumbha : moulding having the profile of a water-pot. 
liga : Šiva in the form of a phallus. 

mastaka : head ; set of members crowning the gandi. 
melāna : projection. 


muhāņti : short vertical portion at the base of khurd, kha- 
kharā etc. 


mukhagala: forward hall of a temple. 
navagraha : s.v. graha. 

noļi : torus. 

pābhāga : dadoo at the base of the bága. 


padmásana ; sitting posture in which two legs are kept 
crossed so that thefeet are brought to rest on the 
thighs. 


paficaratha : $. v. ratha. 
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pafd: right-angled moulding. 
pralambapádásana : sitting posture in which both the legs 
dangle down from the seat. 


ratnamuda : ceiling of the closed chamber above the 
garbhagrha. 
Sikhara: sameas gapdi. 


sukandsa; an integrated projection from the front of the 


gandi to become the superstructure of the vestibule 
of the temple. 


Iri-ahga : s. v. anga. 
fanku : heart-shaped design. 
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THE MEDIEVAL TREND IN NUMISMATIC ART AS 
EXEMPLIFIED BY INDO-SASSANIAN COINS 


A, N. LAHIRI 


AS IN many other art-forms, the medieval trend is clearly 


 discernible in numismatic art as well. Heterogenous medieval 


coin-series which betray that trend are too numerous and varied 


for a brief discussion. Of them, we may single out one 


distinctive category of coins which exemplifies the medieval 
trend in a most considerable manner. And the coins concerned 
are the Indo-Sassanian issues, which are known insilver and 
copper and which constitute quite a few long series, covering a 
period of some six centuries from about 500 to 1100 A.D. 
They were widespread in circulation and come in plenty from 
various parts of North-Western India, Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and the region in North-Eastern India which once constituted 


-Magadha,. They reveal various stages of evolution ;.and the 


specimens representing different stages. are heterogenous in 
sizes and fabrics. Nevertheless, though generally poor in 
style, these Indo-Sassanian coins as a whole are very much 
interesting as ‘examples of Numismatic degeneration’. The 
bond of union among them is the common descent of the 
heterogenous groups from the Sassanian prototypes. 


Sassanian coins had a -very wide circulation in North- 
Western India and Sind, because of the-entension of Sassanian 
power and Sassanian political influence around those 
regions. The  Epbthalite or "White Htinas copied the 
Sassanian-type coins in a great number, and it was the 
Hūņas who were primarily ,responsible for the introduction, 


~ 


1, Gii» Jj. Rapson’s Indian Coins (hencefoth IC), p. 28, And 


Cunningham, Numismatio Chronicis (henceforth NC) 1594, p. 245, 
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popularity and establishment of the Sassanian types of the 
‘Royal Bust and the ‘Fire-altar with attendants’ in India. 
And, as we see, most series of medieval silver issues of North- 
Western and Northern India were either copied or derived 
from the Sassanian originals through the medium of the 
Hina coinage. 


Coins of the purely Sassanian types which were in circula- 
tion in North-Western and Northern India may be grouped 
into three broad classes, according to their respective sizes 
and thicknesses. Initial issues were unusually broad and 
thin like their Sassanian prototypes and are generally of 
tolerably good  woskmanship. Coins of the intermediary 
(second) stage, which were thicker and medium-sized, betray 
inferior designing and fabrication? And those of the final 
stage were very small, dumpy and crude in appearance? 


. The mode of fabrication of the blanks of the three classes 
of the Indo-Sassanian coins were basically the same, except 
some coins of the first stage (as will soon be noted). Metal 
globules of uniform weight were first flattended to the 
required size and were subjected to some sort of annealing 
or heat-treatment to enable them to withstand hard striking 
with dies. Initially, the blanks were flattened unusually thin, 
but gradually they tended to be thicker and thicker. 


Indo-Sassanian coins of all the three broad stages are 
each represented by (a) coins of the purely Sassanian devices 
of the ‘Royal Bust? and ‘Fire-altar with attendants’, and by 
(b) coins with certain changes or modifications with regard to 
the obverse ‘Royal Bust’ or the reverse ‘Fire-altar’. 


Except some uninscribed pieces, the Indo-Sassanian coins 


l. Ci. V. A. Smith's Catalopwe.of Coins in tha Indian Museum, 
(henceforth CCIM), Pl, XXIV. 9 and Pl, XXV. 2 aud 3. 


| _ .2. Ibid, Pl, XXV. 8 and 9, 
9.- Ibid., Pl. X XV. 12 and 18. - 


e 
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generally bear indifferently written legends in cursive Greek, 
Pahlavi and / or Brahmi characters, And it is often very 
difficult, nay almost impossible, to read the legends, specially 
those written in ( cursive) Greek and / or Pahlavi scripts. 


As is generally believed, the prototype of the Indo- 
Sassanian issues was provided by some later silver coins of 
the Sassanian king Firoz who was killed by. the White 
Hūņas in 488 A. D Those coins of the denomination of 
Attic drachm? (of 67.2 grains) are of very thin and broad 
fabric, and they betray mediocre workmanship. They bear 
within wide margin a sort of conventional bearded royal bust 
wearing two-pointed crown surmounted by crescent containing 
globe and Pahlavi legend consisting of the title and name of 
Firoz (Firuchi) on the obverse and a three-stepped Fire- 
altar flanked by crudely executed tall attendants without spear 
on the reverse, 


We would now discuss the gradual degradation of the Indo- 
Sassanian coins stage by stage. 


Class I: The Earliest Broad-and-thin-flan Coins 


The above Sassanian prototypes were more or less closely 
copied by some obscure chiefs in both silver and copper. The 
imitated pieces bear legends written indifferently in cursive Greek, 
Pahlavi and / or Brahmi characters. 

Type I of these early imitated coins bear, as usual, 
Sassanian-looking Bust with ornamented head-dress on the 
obverse and the Fire-altar flanked by two tall attendants on 
the.reverse. The Type is represented by the issues of one 
Shao Zobol* or Shahi Jabula, whom A. Cunningham identified 


l. Ibid.,Pl, XXIV. 9. 
2, Ibid., p. 238, : Ro SIME 
:8. "Almost all Indo-Sassanian silver coins are of the Attic qrachnt 


atandārā like the Sassanian prototypes. 


8. See NC, 1894, Pl. VII, 2. Note the ornamental crown with 
crest jewel and wing. 


w 
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with the great Hūņa chief Toramàüna, since*the Kyura 
inscription found in the Salt Range in the Panjab”, refers to 
Toramāna as «Mahārāja  Toramüna Shāha Jaivla.”! One 
Napki Malik or Malka («King Napki’) also issued some 
varieties of silver coins of Type I, but the coins are decidedly 
more handsome pieces with the same two Sassanian devices 
of Bust and Fire-altar with differing minute details on both 
sides.? There are, again, some similar silver pieces  repre- 
senting Type 1 which also show the Bust and Fire-altar 
devices and almost unreadable legends on two sides. The 
issuer's name on these coins has been read as Vāsu-or 
Vakhudeva. Some silver coins of comparatively small size 
bearing the Brahmi legend Jayatu Vpsha-dhvaja around the 
Bust on the obverse and crudely depicted Fire-altar with 
attendants on the reverse also fall under Type I; and since 
Jayatu Vrsha or Vpsha-dhvaja occur on some similar pieces 
bearing the name of Sri Mihirakula, they have been attributed 
to the Hana Mihirakula, son of Toramina.* 


We have then a second type of silver coins on which the 
Sassanian-looking Bust is duly retained but the reverse device 
of Fire-altar with attendants is replaced by the Bust of a 
Male Deity (identified with the Sun-God of Multan? by 
A. Cunningham) also depicted in the Sassanian style. This 
Type Il is represented by delicately designed silver coins of 
two kings, a Shahi Tigin and another Vasudeva. The issues 
of the former, 1.e. Shahi Tigin,’ bear on the obverse *beardless 


A 











1. Seesbid., p. 259. For contrary view see Rapson, op. cit., p. 29, 
and also Bubler in Epigraphia Indica 1, p. 229 and Smith, JBA, 1894, 
p. 189. 


2, Cf. (a) NC, 1894, Pl. X, 3 and (b) CCIM, I, Pl. XXV. 8. 

8. NC, 1894, p. 290, Pl. X, 7. 

4. Cf. ibid., p. 281, Pl, VII.I 1, which bear Sri Mikirakuls on the 
Obverse and /aveiw Vysha on thc reverse, 

5, Cf, Ibid, p.991, No.9, wherethe male deity is identified, 

6. lbid, Pi. X. 9. 
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bust of the King with small moustaches, wearing tiara 
'surmounted by a circular Bráhmi legend, and on the reverse V 
a Male Bust (the Sun-God Multan ?) with rayed flames 
rising to point and Pahlavi legends to right and left, The 
coins of the latter, i.e, Vāsudeva!, show on the obverse the 
Bust of King with a pair of large wings on the head-dress 

(as on coins of Khusru Parvez)? and Pahlavi legends in 
inner and outer circles as well as in the margin and on the 
reverse the same Male Bust (of the Sun-God of Multan ?) 
and Brühmi legends to right and left and in the margin. 


The coins of Type HI bear on one side somewhat boldl 
depicted elongated Bust in relief, so characteristic of og 
coins, and on the other side the Fire-altar with attendants 
either prominently or very faintly. As it appears, initially 
two distinct dies were, as usual, used to impress the obverse 
and the reverse devices on specially processed blanks. The 
rare variety of such double-die Hüna coins is represented by 
silver pieces attributable to Mihirakula? and to one Buto or 


Bugo.* 


But very soon the use of the reverse die (depicting the Fire- 
altar) was discarded, and only an obverse die was employed in a 
peculiar way to impress on the obverse of thin Sassanian coins 
the characteristic elongated Hūņa bust in relief—apparently 
in the repousé technique. And, as a result, it was due 
to the impact of hard striking that the original device 
of the Sassanian coins, viz. the Fire-altar, is virtually obli- 
terated by being damaged and disfigured. Any way, this 





1. Ibid., Pl. X, 10. 

2. According to Cunningham, thejhead-dress is similar to that of 
Khusru Patvez : see the obverse description of coin, NC., 1894, Pl. 
X. 10, 

8. Ibid. Pl VII. 4. 

4, Ibid., Pi, VII. l7. 


5. Cf.IC,p. 19. 
1 
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4 


Third Type, which may well be termed the *Hüma Type’, is 
represented by a very large number of coins, both in silver 
and in copper. Some of the early issues mostly in copper 
no doubt bear Hiina-looking elongated Bust, but the Busts 
have somewhat ornamented head-dress almost exactly as on 
Sassanian coins.! 


The single-die repouse coins showing the remarkably 
characteristic elongated Hūņa Bust had a prolific circulation 
and were struck by a good number of chiefs, apparently of 

Ak Ephthalite origin. But it is not always easy to be sure of 
' the actual names of those chiefs, because of the indifferent 
manner of writing the legends. The earliest of them was 
almost certainly Jabuvla or Jabula? who may well be identi- 
fied with Shūo Zobol (or Tormāna) of the coins of Type I. 
Then, perhaps came the Saivite Hina chief, whose silver coins 
bear the legend Jayaíu Mihirakula However, to this Type 
belong the coins of the little-known or obscure rulers, Deva 
Shahi Khingila, Raja Lakhana (?) Udayāditya, Pūrvvāditya, 
Triloka, Maboma Shahi, Bayar (?) Khotlan, Baiga (or 
Banga) and Bharana (or Jarana). There are again a good 
number of- coins of this Type, on which the issuers’ names 
are not complete or readable. 


These Hiina issues form a class by themselves ; and, even 
though shorn of any artistic merit, they provide us with 
ample research material for students of ethnography and 
minor religious cults. When the royal busts are closely 
and comparatively studied, one finds in them sincere attempts 





1. Cf. NC., 1894, Pl. IX. 18-20 and Pl, X. 1, 2, 4. 

2. See ibid., PL VII. 10, 18 and PL VIIL 8, 

8. Ibid., Pl. VIII. 8, 

4. For these coins see : ibid., Pl. VIL 11 (Khiņgila). Pl. VII. 12 
(Udayāditya), PL XX. 7 (Pūrvvāditya). Pl, IX. 6 (Triloka), Pl. IX. 16 
(Maboma), Pl. IX, 16 (Khotlan), Pl. IX, 1 (Vaiga), andPl. IX. 2 
(Bharana). 
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at realistically portraying the issuers as faithfully as possible. 
The curiously elongated bust with small skull undoubtedly 
represents an interesting ethnic type. The hair appears to 
be thick and plaited behind the head in a particular fashion, 
and the head is often diademed. In almost all cases there 
is the so-called Ephthalite symbol and sometimes also a 
Trigala (Trident), Sankha (Conch-shell) Chakra (Wheel), Gadā 
(Glub) or other such objects.! In some instances, again, there 
is the Ardha-chandra (Crescent) over the head of the issuer.® 


Class II : The Intermediate Medium-flan Coins 


We have, then, in the next stage a few series of legendless 
silver coins with the same devices of the ‘King’s Bust and 
‘Fire-altar with attendants’, coming from the north-western 
parts of India ; but the coins are decidedly of thicker and 
medium-sized flans and inferior style. The differing obverse 
Busts on the coins are often of degrading workmanship, so 
much so that it is sometimes difficult for an uninitiated 
person to recognise the obverse device as a human bust. The 
Same is the case with the-reverse of the Fire-altar with two 
attendants, which show different degrees of degradation : the 
device deteriorates from tolerably clear representation to the 
Crudest possible ones consisting of dots and dashes.‘ 


The Class III coins have quite a few sub-classes, bearing 
short or fragmentary legends. Those of the first sub-class 


l. See ibid., Pl. VIII. 8 (Trišūla), Pl. 5 VIL (Sanhha), Pl VII. 11 
(Cakra), p. 278, Pl. VII. 13. (Gadā) — Club). For the Ephthalite symbol, 
see Pl. VII, 15. 

2. Ct. ibid., Pl. VII. 10-16. 

8. This isthe case with various other barbarous imitations of well 
known coin-types. See, for example, A. N. Lahiri, Corpus of Indo- 

— Greek Coins, Pl. XVIII. 6, 9, 10 (the Huthydemus coins), PLXIX. 8 
^^ and 12 (reverse of the Heliocles coins). 


4. CCIM, I, Pl. XXV, 9. 
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coming mainly from the Bihar (ancient Magadha) region 
are with varying degrees of crudeness and, as usual, bear 
the Sassanian-type Bust and Fire-altar ; but their fragmentry 
legends in big characters relegate the devices to the back- 
ground. The obverse shows the full or partial Royal Bust 
and the legend, Šrī Vigraha (rarely complete), while the 
reverse shows the crudely designed Fire-altar with a detached 
letter (generally sa) in the centre. There are, again, coins of 
a Second sub-class which bear highly degenerating devices 
of the Bust and Fire-altar and bear on the obverse before the 
Bust some detached syllables read a Sri-Ha, Šri-Va, etc? The 
Third sub-class is represented by a distinct series of medium- 
sized coins or the denomination of Attic drachms, which. 
only by their depiction of the traces of the Fire-altar on the 
reverse, indicate their with association with the Indo-Sassanian 
issues. ‘These coins bear on the obverse the figure of a Man 
with boar’s head (evidently the Vardha-avatara of Visqu) 
striding to the right a solar wheelin front of him, and the, 
reverse two-line prominent Brahmi legend : (1) Šrīmad= Ā— 
(2) di-Varāha with traces of the Sassanian Fire-altar betow.? 


Class III : The Dumpy Gadhiya Coins of the Last Stage 


Class IJI consists of very crude dumpy pieces of absolutely 
barbarous execution, which, however, do not generally betray 
much appreciable change in style, In fact, designing of the 
devices of these numismatic issues became monotonously 
stereotyped. The engravers who cut the dies apparently 
developed a school which maintained the uniformity of the 
devices from generation to generations and for centuries.‘ 





l. Cf. ibid., I, Pl. XXV. 10. 


2. See A. Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, Pl. VI. 14 
($ri-Ha), Pl. VI. 15 (Sri-Va) and Pl. VI, 19 (Ja ?). 
9. See INC. I. XXV. 18. 


4, Their great number and extensive circulation indicate a very long g 
period for thelr minting and use. R 
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Both the obverse Bust and the reverse Fire-altar are shown 
in relief in a rather uniform manner with symmetrical uses 
of dots, dashes and curved lines. Of course, when critically 
studied, these dumpy crude pieces, aniversall known as 
Gādhiyā or Güdháiya coins, reveal some minute varieties.’ 
The monotonously stereotyped Gādhiyā issues are known in 
both silver and copper,? the copper specimens being a 
dumpier and cruder in style and fabric. 


Just like the broad-and medium-flan Indo-Sassanian 
issues, the Gādhiya coins, too, have some sub-classes, speci- 
mens of all of which bear on the obverse the same crude Bust 
in high relief? The deviation pertains to the omission of the 
reverse device of the Sassarfain Fire-altar, which ultimately 
lost its significance in the interior of India where they were 
struck. Coins of the first sub-class, which come from the 
Nimar District of Madhya Pradesh, are anonymous and 
show ontheir reverse the crude representation of a ‘Fighting 
Horseman’ .é 


The reverse of the other sub-class, however, is covered with 
fragmentary legends, which are restored as Sri-Orhkára. Šrī- 
Somaladevi, and Šrī-Chittarājadeva. The Šrī-Omkāra coins 
were probably issued in the name of the Omkàra Māndhāta. 
whose famous temple stands on the bank of the Narmada: at 
Mandhata in Madhya Pradesh. The Somaladevī coming 
from Rajasthan were probably struck by the queen of the 
Chāhamāna king Ajayadeva of Süákambharl? Coins bearing 


1. When closely studied, quite a few varieties of Gandhiys coins 
may well be discerned. 


2, In. many cases the copper pieces were originally silver-plated. 


8. Sub-types of Gadhiya coius also bear close resemblance to the 
regnlar coins— so far as the obverse bust and style are concerned. 


4. See Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, VIII, Pl, VI. V.A. 
& See CCIM, I, Pl, XXV. 14-16 
6. Sée Coins of Medieval India. Pl. VI. 10. 
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the name of Chittaraja, which are known from the Konkan 
region, were possibly minted by the Silahdra chief of that 
name. All these subclasses of the Gādhiyā coins indicate 
immense popularity that the Gādhiyā coins as a whole 
enjoyed at that time ; and this fact appears to have led 
rulers of various widely distant regions to copy them with 
suitable modifications. 


. We thus see that the Indo-Sassanian coinages have all the 
traits of medievalism, e.g., lack of originality, monotony of 
devices and gradual degeneration of style and workmanship. 
But for a few initial ones, there is hardly any specimen in 
these numismatic issues which betray any amount of artistic 
merit. 


1, See E, J. Rapson, in Journ! of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900 
P. 119. ` 
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TAMRALIPTI : A CELEBRATED PORT OF 
ANCIENT BENGAL 


RITA CHAUDHURI 


THE NAME Tāmralipti conjures up in our minds the vision 
of an active port town of ancient Bengal, her roads 
humming with busy traffic, her water-ways bearing witness 
to ancient voyages and a brisk commercial intercourse. 
Together with Gange, Tamralipti played a prominent role, 
in elevating Bengal to a prestigious position in India’s commer- 
cial history. 


Some scholars are inclined to identify Gange with Tāmra- 
lipti Its improbability is suggested by the fact, that Ptolemy 
mentions both Gange and Tamalites as situated at some 
distance from one another, suggesting their separate identities. 
According to D. C. Sircar, Gange might be the ancient 
representative of modern Gangāsāgara* Unfortunately we 
do not hear of Gange by this identical name after the second 
century A. D. Instead we find frequent mention of Tamralipti, 
as the most important emporium of Ancient Bengal, occupying 
in the East an analogous position with Bharukaccha inthe 
West. Commanding the mouth of the Ganges, it handled 
the Eastern sea-borne trade of the rich Janapadas of the Ganges 
and the Jumna.: 


Tamralipti represented modern Tamluk, situated on a 
broad reach or bay of the Rūpnārāyan river, twelve miles 





1. Saytha, 120. 
2. TSGK, 4. 
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above its junction with the Hooghly.! Tradition records 
that it was the capital of the kings Momdhaja and Tāmradhvaja 
of the peacock dynasty. The latter is known to have given 
battle to the Pandavas and their ally Sri-Krigna, but soon 
afterwards signed an  amiable compact with them. The 
existence of Tāmralipti as an independent entity in ancient 
Bengal is evident from the Mahābhārata, which in the course 
of describing Bbima's digvijaya campaigns in the East, 
mentions the two extreme and distant centres of Uttarapatha 
as Hastināpura and Tamralipti. A similar idea is conveyed 
by the evidence ofthe Dipavayjsa (3.33) which in its survey 
of early kingdoms and dynasties of India, states that in 
former times king Purinda, his children and grand-children 
ruled in the city of Malitthiyaka, believed to bethe same as 
Tamralipti. However according to the Jaina  Upüüga 
prajfüapaná Tāmralipti belonged to the Vangas (Tamajitti 
Vamgadya)4 who occupied at least some parts of Southern 
Bengal along the lower! reaches of the Ganges and the 
Brāhmaputra and gradually extended their sway over Eastern 
Bengal. In the absence of the mention of Tāmralipta as a 
separate entity by Kālidāsa (5th century A. D.) in his 
description of Raghu’s digvijaya, it is discreet to accept 
Dandi’s (6th century A. D.) suggestion that *Dāmalipta” 
was actually situated in the territory of the Suhmas (Submeshu 
Dārmalipt = āhvayasya nagarasya) located within a region 
to the West of which lay Magadha, on the North, Nepal, 
on the East the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and on the South 
the Bay of Bengal. These literary evidences attest to the 
ingenuity of the mighty Indian emperors to bind distant parts 
of India under their hegemony and an uniform system of 
administration. 


l. JRAS, 1878. 243-45. SHAIB, 38-89. CEHNI, 185. = 


2, JBTS, V, Pt. II, 6. 
8. Mbh, Sabha, XXIX. 
4. IA, 1891, 3783-75. 
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In tracing the career of Tāmralipti as a seaport town, 
it is noticeable that the Vedic Literature makes no mention 
ofit. It is a likely presumption that the place favoured by 
Nature was fast developing into an important centre of trade 
and commerce in the sixth and fifth century B.C. It was 
then linked with differnt parts of North India such as Rajagrha, 
Sravasti, Gayā and Benares by means of well planned routes.! 
As Motichandra observes, **Tümralipti became a very important 
city as the Grande Route terminated there and its port became 
important because of its internaltrade,"? A Buddhist legend, 
represents Princes Mahendra. the younger brother of emperor 
Agoka as travelling by ship from Püfaliputra to Tāmliti and 
thence of Ceylon.? 


The Ceylonese Chronicle the Mahdvamga mentions the 
journey of four envoys sent by king Devanāmpiya Tissa of 
Ceylon to A$oka from Jambukola in North Ceylon to 
Tāmalitti within 7 days. It further relates how Ašoka 
visited Tamralipta on the occasion of the despatch of a sapbing 
of the Bothi tree to Ceylon, travelling by land, across the- 
Vinjha (vindhya) mountains and arriving at Tāmalitte (Tāmra- 
lipta) in just one week.5 Thus there existed two routes, one 
by land and the otherby water along the Ganges, through 
which communications were maintained between the cities 
of Magadha and other parts of North India ou the one hand 
and Tümralipta on the other. The Dafhadhátuwapso, mentions 
the voyage of Dantakumāra, conveying a tooth relic of 
Buddha from Dantapura to Ceylon in ships which carried 
on a ceaseless and regular traffic between the port of Tamra- 


lipta and the island of Ceylon.’ It is noticeable that the- 


1. BI, 103. 

9. TTRAI, 76. 

3. Vin, III. 388 ; EHB, 7, 14. 

4. Maha, XI, 20, 28. 

6. Ibid, XIX. 6 ; JASB, XVI, 1074, 96 ; ATT, 1. 
6. IS, 72. 
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Indian Pūraņa and Kāhapaņa made their way into Ceylon 
and became current in the island. Indeed by Mauryan 
times, ships not sailed to Ceylon from Tāmralipti, but 
probably prior to the Christian era journeyed to south 
East Asia and Indonesia, to which the Jātakas bear ample 
evidence. 


That the port was known to the classical world is evident 
from the mention of Tümralipta in varient forms in the works 
of Ptoļemy (Tamalites)* and Pliny (Taluctae). Though the 
author of the Periplus (1st century A. D.) does not specifically 
mention the port, he might have meant this region, when as 
R. K. Mookherji asserts? he speaks of “a great com- 
mercial city near the mouth of the Ganges, the trade of which 
consisted chiefly in cloths of the most delicate texture and 
extreme beauty." 


The Chinese text named Shui-Ching-Chu (Commentary 
on the Water classic) records the voyage of an embassy from 
the king of Tan Mei (Tàmralipta) to the ‘Yellow Gate" (the 
Chinese court) inthe 3rd century A. D.* Frequent references 
in later Indian literary works, attest to the reknown, the 
port had attained, from very early times. While Varühami- 
hira (6th century A. D.) mentions it as a city Daņdin 
definitely {mentions Dàmalipti as a flourishing centre of 
trade and maritime activities, lying close to the sea and not 
far from the Ganges In the Abhidhéna Chintāmaņi it 
occurs as one of the several synonyms of ‘‘Tamralipti’’ 


CCC, 16. 
Piol, VII. 1. 78. 

. Pliny, N. H., VI. 21, 22. 
IS, 161. 

ATT, 1: TSGE. 8. 

Varad, X, 14; CEHNI, 185. 
Dasa, Uchchhvāsa, VI, 287. 
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known to the lexicographer Hemacandra viz.—Tümralipta, 
Tāmaliptī, Tāmalionī, Vignugpha and Stambapü. Velākūla, 
mentioned in the Trikāņdasesha definitely refers to a sea 
port. The name in the form of "Tāmraliptaka” is used by 
‘Rdjagekhara in the 9th and 10th centuries A.D, In the 
following century Somadeva in his "Kathāsaritsāgara” refers 
to Tāmraliptika as situated near the Eastern sea (Pūrvan=amr 
budher=adurasthān nagarīns).* Due to the advantageous 
position it became an important port in the East for embarka- 


' tion for China, Ceylon and Eastern Archipelago. 


Various accounts illustrate the prominence that Tamralipta 
had attained and wherefrom ships sailed to distant lands, 
Fa-Hien in the 5th century A. D. actually took ship from 
here to Ceylon* and I-tsing voyaged to Srībhoja in Sumatra in 
the 7th century A. D.5 Aside from being a sailors haven 
from the dawn of civilisation Tümralipta was also a centre 
of cultural and religious activities. When Hiuen Tsang visited 
Tāmralipta, he noticed besides Buddhist vihāras, a tope of 
Agoka, which is either buried at Tamluk or is ruined or 
submerged by the Rūpnārāyan. It is pleasant to recall that 
Ltsing during his long sojourn met with Za Chi'eng-teng, 
a brother pilgrim from China in the Vihàra of Po-lo-ho in 
T&mralipta. In the Late Gupta period Tamralipta probably 
afforded scope for the study of Mahayana Buddhism as it 1s 
recorded that another Chinese pilgrim named  Taoms-lin 
«Silaprabha" studied Sanskrit for 3 years in the Vihāra of 
Po-lo-Qho.* 


. Abki, Bhūmikāņģa 147, V. 45 ; CEHNI, 135. 
. TSGK, 8. 

Katha, III. 4, 201, CEHNI, 125. 

Si-Yw-ki, I, Ixxi—lxxii ; Fa-Hien, 100. 
Takakusu, xlvi,f144n, 185, CEHNI 136-136. 
ATT.,—2, 3. 
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As a place where trade and commerce was brisk, Tümra- 
lipti afforded inviting opportunities to fortune seekers. The 
story of three brothers, Udayamāna, Sridhautamüra and 
Ajitamāna, who went on business from Ayodhyā to Tāmra- 
lipti and made a good profit, is told in the Dudhpani (Hazari- 
bagh district) Rock Inscription, assigned by Kielhorn to the 
8th century A. D. on palaeographical grounds. 


The great antiquity of Tümralipti as a settlement has been 
confirmed by archaeological evidences, including antiquities 
which will date from  protohistoric times. The relics 
recovered indicate that the city emerged in the 2nd millennium 
before Christ or even in earlier times and became a centre of 
maritime activity. Mention must herein be made of a 
particularly elegant vase of red ware with flat and circular 
base, elongated body and a flaring mouth, which has a 
resemblance to the traditional form of the Mediterranean 
world. The series of fragments of vases, both hand-made 
and wheel-turned ware with black or reddish to ochreous 
completion, which form the distinguishing feature of the Proto- 
historic civilization at Tāmralipti, bearing archaic incised 
motif of boats with peculiar hull and oars appear as enigmatic- 
as the painted boats on the Gerzean veses of Egypt and their 
counterparts on the walls of Hierakonpolis.® 


That the city flourished in early historic epochs and later 
centuries is evident from the numerous antiquities mainly 
terracotta plaques and figurines, pottery wares, coins and. 
beads of semi-precious stones. An exploration carried out 
by the Ashutosh Museum of the University of Calcutta 
led to the discovery **of a peculiar gold coin almost baffling 
identification" besides terra-cotta plaques of intriguing 
character of the Maurya, Sunga and Kugāna period. This 


3. EI, 343, 345. VV. 4, 5. TSGK, 6. 
9. ATT, 3. 

3. Ibid., 4, 5. 

4. Cf. ADLGV, 1, TCAI, 149. 
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coin might represent the type of the ealtis, referred to inthe 
Periplus,! but hitherto unknown. 


The archaeological excavations conducted at Tilda 
( Midnapyr district) very close to Tamluk by Shri M. Ns 
Deshpande, the Superintendent, Eastern circle of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, in 1955, “yielded from the surface 
an unique object in the shape of a terracotta tablet inscribed 
in Greek of about the beginning of the Christianera". From 
Raghunathbari, a few miles North-West of Tamluk has been 
unearthed a series of terracotta heads.* The teracottas, 
sometimes envisage traits of exotic art and convention 
capturing as it were the moods of Hellenistic formality and 
appreciation of physical charm. The emphasis given on 
volume and realism, noticeable on .a fragmentary plaque of 
about the Ist century A. D. depicting the dethroning of 
Karnsa by Krigna, recall the Eastern interpretation of Greece- 
Roman statutary. Sometimes the female figures from Tamluk 
are visualiezd as wearing chiton like the Yavanis evidently 
bearing witness to early contacts with the cultural sphere 
of the Greeco-Romans. These connections which were 
obviously maritime in- nature are highlighted by various 
findings including the excavated Rouletted ware of Roman 
origin. A terracotta doubleheaded diety, wearing a helmet, 
preserved in the Asutosh Museum appears to be the representa- 
tion of Janus, the ancient Italian deity of war and enterprises.® 
Mention may herein be made to the famous Oxford figurine” 
identified by Prof. E. H. Johnston with goddess Maiya of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus ( No. 1820,) of Egypt.4 


Sec,, 63. 
ASI, 1921-22, 74, 75.. 
ATT, 6. 
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Terracotta objects and figurines like toy-elephants, ram- 
carts and potteries have been explored from Bahiri further 
downthe coast within a considerable distance from Tamluk. 
All these and a collection of some350 coins, all datingfrom 
the $uūga period or a century or two before the Christian 
era"* show that Tāmralipti had been an important trade 
centre in the Maurya, Suüga, Kugāna and even later 
periods. 


Routes-O verland 


Available data indicate that Bengal in Ancient times was 
the centre of a network of routes and water ways. The most 
important of the ancient overland routes was known to 
Pānini as '"Uttarüpatha"?. and later on by the Greeks as 
the * Northern Route", roughly connecting Eastern India 
with Gandhāra and running further west. The central over- 
land route joining Sravasti in the North with Pratisģhāna in 
the South, described in the Suttanipafa as followed by the 
peoples of Bāvari, was joined at Kausimbj, by a route runn- 
ing westwards from Tāmralipti via Gaya and Varanasi, 
whence a branch went to the port of Bhrgukaccha by way of 
Vidišā and Ujjayini. The main trunk road passed along 
the southern bank of the Yamuna to Mathura a branch 
leading to the port of Patala near the mouth of the Indus. 
The main route passed on by the Kuru country, crossing 
the five Punjab rivers by way of Sakala (Sialkot) to Takga- 
ģilā, whence it continued up the Kabul valley on the Central 
Asia. 

The use of this route is perhaps indicated by the author 
of the Periplus, when he states that raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth came into Bengal from China via Bactria and 
Barygaza and than re-exported to the South. Most Chinese 





1, ASI, 1921-22, 74-74, TCAI, 149. 
2. V.L 77. 
8, See, 64, 
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travellers like Hiuen Tsang entered India from the West 
although it was a round about route.? 


The Tāmralipti road must have had feeding routes opening 
up the interior of Bengal. In his “Travels” Hiuen Tsang” 
stated that he visited T&mralipti by way of Puņģravardhana, 
Kāmarūpa and Samatata* I-ísing, the next Chinese traveller 
reached Tamluk in the year 673 A. D. and thence took “the 
road straight to the Wesi?," The description makes it 
certain that in going from Tamluk to Nālandā and Bodh 
Gaya he traversed the uplands of Chota Nagpur and there 
seems to have been at this early period a recognised route 


across there highlands from the mouths of the Hugli into. 


southern Biha.r.* 


From Campa there was a route for Tamralipti via Kajan~ 
gala which followed mainly the lower courses of the Ganga.5 
This was the route followed by Bhima in the course of his 
eastern campaigns. Fa-Hien too travelled to Tan-mo-lih-ti 
(Tāmralipti) from Campa, estimating the distance to be 
50 yojanas. 6 


About the internal sive "T connecting Tümralipti with 
other important cities of Northern India our information: 
is not exhaustive. Jdtaka. (Il. 112, IV, 5-17, 159, VI-32-35) 
evidence refer to the trafic by both through the riparian 
cities of Varanasi, Campā and Pāfaliputra. Though Tāmra- 


_ liptiis not explicity mentioned, the fact that the muslins of 


Vahga, Pundra and Kāsī reached Ujjayini along the river routes 


Watters, I, 102-401, IT, 1-08 ; Si-yu-A4, I, 19-220, CHNI, 166. 

. JAS, XVI, 1974, 97. 

Takakusu, XXXI, BPP, XXVIII, 1924, 21; JAS, XVI, 1974, 97. 
. BPP, 22. 

. DPPN, I, 482. 

. Travels, 100. 
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to be exported abroad from Bharukaccha, we may include 
the great Eastern port as an active participant in local 
traffic, 


The sea routes from this port ran in three directions.® 
Two of them were coastal routes, one of which ran in the 
south-westerly direction past the coast of Kalinga and Coro- 
mandal to South India and Ceylon. This was frequented by 
earlier travellers including Fa-Hien in the Sth century 
A.D. on his return voyage from India to China I-Tsing 
mentions the names of 37 of his contemporaries who took this 
route to India at different times. While travelling to India they 
first came to Canton whence to Western Java or Palembang in 
Sumatra. Then embarking on anew ship they moved along 
the north coast of Sumatra and passed by the Nicobar 
islands to Ceylon, Here they changed ships bound for Tamluk 
and then travelled by land to several places of India.* 


There was a south easterly route from Tāmralipti via the 
«coast of Arakan to Burma and beyond, followed in early 
voyages to Suvarņabhūmi,  Ships.are known to have sailed 
along another route to Paloura near modern Chicacola, from 
Tāmralipti, viz, the Malaya Peninsula and the far East. 
This route seems to have been known to Ptolemy in the 
second century A. D.5 


Through Tümralipti was a haven for ancient merchantmen, 
the place andits neighbourhood was not immune from such 
acts of brigandage and robbery as may possibly be committed 
in a crowded port unless’ adequate precautions are taken 


SRE, II, 43. 
CEHNI, 148. 
Ibid, 148, Fa-Hien, 100 ff. 


4. Tahahnsw, XXX-XXXIV, cf. Saletore—Life in the Gupla Age, 
879-80 ; Beal I4, L. 109 ff. 


5. Cf. Suvarnņadvīpa I, 7-35, HB, I, p. 662. 
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I-tsting was once attacked by some robbers during a trip to 
this city from Nalanda and narrowly escaped from being killed. 
Hiuen-Tsang too was twice molested by them?. The seas were 
not inviting either being open to Violent storms or worst 
of all the depredations of pirates. Surprisingly enough, we 
find even princes participating in piratical raids. In the 
Dagakumdra-Carita, for example, a prince of Tāmralipti is 
represented as raiding a Yavana, perhaps a Greek ship 
with a large vessel and several smaller ones. Inthe Andamans 
piracy was rampant and as it lay on the way to the Far 
East many sailors had to face the dangers of piracy.‘ 


In spite of all the difficulties faced in traversing over 
unprotected land routes and sailing across insecure water 
ways the marchantmen of Tamralipti, carried on their acti- 
vities unabated. Indeed, the city with the wharfs and quays, 
as also shrines, monasteries and urban establishments played 
in antiquity a very important role in linking up trade and 
culture between the East and the West. Though her im- 
portance as a port declined after the Gupta period, the 
name lingered for centuries with its vanished grandeur. -In 
the days of Akbar, Tambulak (Tàmralipta) constituted a 
Mahal in Sarkar Jalesor or Jellasore. Unfortunately, the 
steady silting up of the Rupnārāyan cut of if the channel 
linking Tamluk to the sea, gradually diminishing her useful- 
ness as a port and eventually sealing her fate. 


l. Takakusu, 211, XXXIII. 

2. Beal, Life, 60 ff, 73 f. 88, 198 f. 
3. H.B. Sarkar in JIH. 52, 110. 

4. Dasa, (Trans Ryder) 104, 
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SELECTION OF CAPITAL CITIES IN ANCIENT 
NORTHERN INDIA 


‘A study of geographical factors (with special reference 
to c A. D. 600-1200) 


B. P. MAZUMDAR 


I 


RECENTLY SCHOLARS have been continuously pondering over the 
problems relating to cities through the ages. Lewis Mum- 
ford found that cities in Old America did not arise in the 
great river valleys of the Amazon, Plata and Mississipi. 
Curiously, they grew “in relatively unfavourable spots, 
poor in natural means of communication and transport, and 
they required a maximum human effort, in jungle clearing or 
a soil building to provide their own food’. In contrast, 
Toynbee found that accessibility for importation of supplies 
by water was the major factor in selection of capitals in 
different parts of the ancient world’. V. Gordon Childe, D. 
D. Kosambi and R. S. Sharma thought that the major con 
sideration for the selection of a site for the city is the avail- 
ability of surplus food stuff in the hinterland. A. Ghosh 
propounded the theory that the pre-requisite for a city is an 
administrative and mercantile organisation, that is, the ruler 
and the merchant.? All of these factors have been responsible 
for the selection of sites for capital cities in ancient India. 
The phenomenon with regard to Red Indians or very early 
inhabitants of Old America did not appear in-historical India, 


[ L. Mumford, The City in History (Pelican books, 1975), p. 111, 


2, A. Toynbee, Ciftiss om the Move (Oxford University Press), 
London, 1970, p. 78. 

8. A. Ghosh, The City iw Early Historical India, Simla, 1973, 
pp. 20-21, 
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When do we have a single word for a capital city for 
the first time in ancient Indian texts ?  Kaugilya does not 
mention the word rdjadhdni. A. Ghosh suggests that in the 
Arthašāstra of Kautilya, the durga was “the real capital of 
the ruler" and sthdniyam served as a capital only in 
emergency. But R. P. Kangle observes that the sthdniyam 
was ‘in most cases" «the fortified capitals”.2 Both of these 
views are correct to a large extent. Kautilya refers to two 
varieties of each the four kinds of durgas, amongst which the 
river fort and mountain fort are places for the protectors of 
the country, a desert fort and a jungle fort are places for 
foresters or places of retreat in emergency? So Kaugilya 
suggests alternative sites, and not a specific geographical 
area, for the location of a capital city. It is interesting to 
note that- in his text, the sthdniyam situated either at the 
confluence of rivers or on the bank of a lake, which never 
dries up, is stated to have a market town and served by both 
land and water routes‘, Jt is also the headquarters for 
revenue and suitable for a palace, surrounded by moats and 
ramparts’, As Kautilya recommends that a sthdniyam should 
consist of pamyaputabhedanam, that is, where packages arriv- 
ing from different places are opened for sale, it is certain 
thatit is a commercial town. But several passages in the 
Arthagdstra raise doubt about the sthdniyam being also the 
capital city. Weare told that itis situated inthe middle of 
a dronamukha (400 villages), Kārvatika (200 villages) or a 
samgrahana (10 villages). Does Kautilya II. 1.4.. cryptically 
suggest here that a sthānīyam or a commercial town, for 
being chosen as a capital, should be able to gather surplus 
food stuff from the neighbouring rural areas? However, 


1. A. Ghosh, op. cit., pp. 48 and 46. 

2. R. P. Kangle (ed.), The Kautiliya ArthaSasira, pt. II, p. 70 f.n. 
9. AS, The Kauttliya Arihašāstra, ed. R. P, Kangle, II. 3, 2. 

4, Ibid., TI, 8, 3. 

5 Ibid., YI. 8. 3-65, 
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the Divydvaddna clearly distinguishes the rājadhānī from the 
above-mentioned units of administration like the dronamukha 
The Amarakoga of a later date, though lumping together 
pura, puri, nagari, pattana, pufabhedana, sthdniya and nigama 
as synonymous terms, distinguishes between a mülanagra and 
jakhánagara. Mahešvara, a commentator of the above lexi- 
con, explains some of these terms, as for example, pura as a 
place where many craftsmen live together and having transac- 
tions, with merchants, pattana as residence of the king and his 
courtiers, sfhániya as a fortified and extensive city and müla- 
nagara as the capital.  Halāyudha and his lexicon clearly 
distinguishes between pattana, nigama, pufabhedana, pura all 
of which mean a nagara or town, and rdjadhdni or skandhā- 
vára,?? which means a capital city. He classifies šākhānagara 
as an upanagara or suburb. 


A broad survey of the capital cities in ancient Northern India 
shows that most of them were situated on the bank of a river. 
Examples of such cities on the bank of a single river are Sravasti 
on the Acirāvatī (Rapti), Pratigģhāna on the Godāvarī, Dašapura 
on the Mandasor, Suktimati on the Ken, Māhigmatī on the 
Narmada, Ujjain on the Sipré, Kaušāmbi on the Yamuna, 
Kanauj on the Ganges, Šrīnagara on the Jhelum, Vidišā on the 
Betwa. A few capitals were situated at the confluence of two 
rivers, as for example; Champa, ancient capital of Anga on the 
Ganges and Campa (modern Candan) and Pataliputra. 


All towns situated on the bank of a river could not obviously 


- be chosen as capital cities. Even when a town was situated at 


di 


the confluence of, or near two or even three rivers, it was not 
selected as a capital. Neither Chirand nor Allahabad is known 
to have been a capital city. In spite of thefact that Chirand in 


* Saran district, North Bihar, situated on the bank of the Ganges 





1. Divydvaddna, ed. P.L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1958, pp. 181. 31 
and 460. I _ " : 

2. Amarahosa, Il. 2. 1-2, ed, Khemraj Shrikrsna Das, Bombay, 
1914, p. 61. Mai Biti dā at . 

8. Abhidhünarainamdló, ed, Th. Anfrecīt, 1801, IJ. 130 and 181. 
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and close to river Gogra, having links with Vaigali and’ Patna, 
being inhabited from the neolithic to medieval period, remained 
at best a market town and an industrial centre. Hiuen Tsang 
tells us that Allahabad had warm climate, plenty of fruit trees 
and greentrees. There is no known cause as to why these were 
not chosen as capitals. Probably, Chirand was not situated at 
a place wherefrom the Maurya, $uūga and Gupta emperors 
could move quickly to all parts of their empires. Allahabad 
might have been discarded, for its being an important place of 
pilgrimage. 

It is a phenomenon that none of the capital cities was for 
the first time chosen for its being a famous place of pilgrimage. 
When Srikrsga shifted the capital from Mathura to Dvārakā, 
the latter was not a place of pilgrimage. Mathurā was not a holy 
city at the time of its first establishment as a capital of the 
Yüdavas. Motichandra rightly points out that when Banaras 
became the capital of a Mahājanapada, it was not a place 
of pilgrimage, but a commercial centre.  Incidentally it 
may be mentioned here that there is no positive proof behind 
Motichandra's assumption that Banaras was the capital of 
the Gāhadavālas. Very old tirthas like Gaya, Hardwar and 
Rameshwaram were never chosen as a capital. It was Cuttack, 
and not Puri, which became the capital of Anangabhīma III 
(c. A. D. 1211-38) of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. One can 
argue that it was not safe for a king to set up his capital 
at a place of pilgrimage. Enemies, in the garb of pilgrims, 
could overpower the citizens of such a holy capital city. 
But, on the other hand, it may be noted that many capital 
cities which subsequently became places of pilgrimage, con- 
tinued to remain as capitals, for example, Ujjain and Mathura. 
These cities, however, were not seats of an imperial power 
like the Mauryas, Guptas, Gurjara-Pratihāras. They remained 
capitals of small powers: Dhür&, and not Ujjayini, was the 
capital of the imperial Paramāras.. 


1, Motichandra, Kas Kā Itikāsa, p. 20. 
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It is equally interesting to find that the North Indian 
empire builders did not choose their capitals on the sea 
shore in ancient times,  Broach, situated at the mouth of 
the Narmada, and a sea-port, was the capital of the Early 
Gurjaras. Dvārakā, Prabhāsa, Tāmralipti, all on the sea 
shore, were never imperial capitals. The obvious reason for 
this phenomenon is that none of the imperial powers of 
Northern India, in the period under review, had exceptionally 
strong naval strength. Further, the sea was usually far off 
from the original home of the imperial powers. 


II 


The influence of geography in the selection of capitals 
may now be discussed at length. It has already been pointed 
out that the Arthaģāstra (II. 3) makes a distinction in choosing 
the location of a durga and sthünjyam. For the site of a 
durga he gives more emphasis on defensive side as provided 
by nature. He recommends that “in all four quarters, on 
the frontiers of the country, he should cause a nature-made 
fortress, equipped for fight, to be made ; a water-fort (either) 
an island in the midst of water or high land shut in by 
water, (or) a mountain fort (either) consisting of rocks or 
a cave, (or) a desert fort (either) one without water and 
shrub or a salty region, or a jungle fort (either) marshy 
tract with water or a thicket of- shrubs. In contrast, the 
sthdniyam is to-be established, not at the frontier, but in 
centre of 800 villages. Secondly, it should be at the con- 
fluence of rivers or the bank of a lake that never dries up ; 
either a (natural) lake or a (man-made) tank, and also a 
market town served by a land-route and a water route, 
So the commercial aspect weighs heavily with the selection 
of a sthdniyam. 


It is not possible to discuss in detail the geographical 
factors behind the origin and subsequent history of all capitals 





1, Translation of AS, II, 8, 1 (by Kangle). 
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which stood on the bank of rivers. By way of- illustration 
only two capitals at two ends of Northern India are treated 
at length here. Kashmir had no less than five capitals till 
c. A, D. 1200. These were Puranadhisthana, Pravarapura, 
Parihāsapura. Jayapura and Avantipura. -The earliest capital, 
as mentioned by Kalhana was at Purāņādhigthāna,! which 
was very probably designated as the “old city” by Hiuen 
Tsang. This Chinese pilgrim.states that it was situated south- 
east of the “new city" (i.e. Srinagar) and at the south foot 
of a mountain spur, which rises with bold slopes. M. A. 
Stein, while identifying the “old city" of Hiuen Tsang with 
the modern village Pandrethan which is 10 Ji or 2 miles 
from modern Srinagar, observed significantly that it was in 
close vicinity of river Vitastà and the fertile shores of the 
Dal and was secure from floods due to hill-slopes.? King. 
.Pravarasena II, in the second half of sixth century A. D., 
«built a new capital, called Pravarapura, which Cunningham 
identified with Hiuen Tsang’s *new city" and modern Srinagar. 
It has remained the capital of Kashmir for the longest period. 
The third capital was at Parihāsapura founded by Lalitāditya 
Muktüpida? (c. A. D. 699-736), It has been identified with 
a little tract south-west of Shadipur. Vajraditya, son of 
Lalitaditya, withdrew the various foundations from it and 
possibly set up the royal residence again at Pravarapura. 
The fourth one was at Jayapura, whose establishment has 
been ascribed by Kalhaņa and Srjvara to king Jayapida 
(c. A. 751-82). Jayapura has been identified by Stein with 


1. RT, III, 99. 


2. Transl, of RT by Stein, II, p. 489. Stein accepts the view 
of Cunningham regarding the location of the ‘old capital" (Ane. 
Geog, of India, 1924, p. 108). Hiuen Tsang wrote ''About 10 # 
to the sonth-east of the new city and to the north of the' old city, 
and on the south of a great mountain, is a Sanghdrdma’’ (Si-yt-hi. 
Buddhist Records of the Western. World, ed. S. Beal, I, p. 158). 


8. RT, IV, 104 fi 
4 Transl. of RT by Stein, II, p. 300. 
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the modern village Andarkoth It was soon abandoned, 
though it continued to be a royal residence till 1339 A. D” 
The fifth capital was set up by Avantivarman (855-83 A. D.) 
at Avantipura, which has been identified by Stein with 
Vantipor, situated on the right bank of the Vitastà in the 
Vular Pargana.? 


All these five capitals of ancient Kashmir were situated 
on the bank of the river Vitastā or Jhelum. But excepting 
the site of modern Srinagar, all other ancient capital cities 
were abandoned within a short time. Due to their situation 
in marshy areas, they were unsuitable for steady communi- 
cation, urbanization and growth of population. Parihasapura, 
situated on an alluvial plateau, having steep slopes and 
marshes all around except on the south, was definitely well 
protected by nature. Its natural defences helped the pretender 
Uccala to fight against Harga of Kashmir But defence 
alone does not contribute to the longevity of a capital city. 
So long as it lay at the junction of the two rivers Vitasta 
and Sindhu, commercial transactions helped the growth of 
that capital. But as soon as the junction was removed three 
miles away from Parihāsapura by an engineer during the 
reign of Avantiyarman,® this capital city lost its importance. 
Jayapura, the capital of Jayāpīda, was surrounded on all 
sides by water. But being situated on an island, it covered 
a small area and proved unsuitable for expansion and ex- 
panding population. 


Pravarapura or §rinagarj scored success as capital from 
all points of view, As it was and continues to be situated 
at the centre of the valley, and being on the bank of the 
Ibid., IT, pp, 422, 480. 

Yonarāja, Dvitiya Rajatarangini, 300. 
Steln on RT, V. 44-45. 

RT, VII. 1826. 

Ibid., V. 07-99. 
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river Vitastā traders could import and export from and to 
different parts of Kashmir, The two lakes, which flank the 
city offered the same facility of communication with the 
fertile tracts lying on the north of Srinagarg In his inimi- 
table language M. A. Stein writes about the security which 
nature provided for this capital from floods and .armed 
attacks. ‘The neck of the high ground which from the 
north stretches towards the Vitastā and separates the two 
lakes, is safe from all possible risks of flood... "The ancient 
embankment which connects this high ground wjth the foot 
of the Takht-i-Sulaiman hill, offered to secure also the low 
lying city-wards fringing the marshes of the Dal... With 
the exception of the comparatively narrow neck of high 
ground in the north, the Srinagar of the right river bank 
is guarded on all sides by water. On the south the river 
forms an impassable line of defence. The east is secured 
by the Dal and the stream which flows from it, On the 
west there- stretch the broad marshes of the Anchiar close 
to the bank of the Vitastā... From the north, it is true, 
the city -can be approached without passing such natural 
obstacles. But the map shows that- just to the north of the 
Sārikā hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other 
within a few thousand feet,. The narrow passage left here 
could at all times easily be guarded. It is curious to note 
that all successful attacks on the city of which the Chronicle 
tells us, were delivered from the north, treachery or the 
defenders’ weakness having opened their passage". 1 


The topography of Pāģaliputra reveals the causes of its 
selection and abandonment as a capital city. Ajatagatru 
fortified Pātaligāma, which was a halting place for merchants, 
in order to repel the thrust of the Vajjis. According to the 
Vayu Purāņa, Udāyin, in the fourth year of his reign, founded 
a new capital at the same fortified area, which also used to 
be called as Kusumapura. 


1. Of. cii, II, p. 44b. 
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The search for a suitable capital for the growing Magadhan 
empire began either with Bimbisāra or Ajatagatru.  Hiuen 
Tsang states that as Kuéggrapura or Old Rajgir was 
afflicted by fire, Bimbisāra founded New Rajgir' But Fa- 
hien gives the credit of foundation of New Rajgir to 
Ajatagatru.2 The Majjhima Nikāya (III. 7) records that due 
to the possibility of invasion of Pradyota of Avanti, Ajatasatru 
fortified his capital at Rajagrha. It is, therefore, clear that 
‘New Rajgir was till then without any fortification. However, 
Udayin abandoned New Rajgir and set up his capital at 
Pāgaliputra. The reasons for this action of Udāyin may 
have been-many. First, New Rajgir did not have the advantage 
of Payaliputra with unlimited water resources.  Pàfaliputra, 
situated at the confluence of the two rivers, the Ganges and 
the Sona, wasa commercial centre from a long time. Besides 
these two rivers, Patna was close to two other rivers, the 
Gandak and the Punpun. Naturally, agricultural and in- 
dustrial products and other types of articles could easily be 
brought to the inhabitants of the new capital at Pataliputra. 
Secondly, the river systems around this city provided security. 
Thirdly, Pātaliputra stood at the centre of the Magadhan 
realm after the conquest of  Vaiáal] and absorption of 
Eastern U. P. Incidentally, it may benoted that D. D. 
Kosambi made a wrong statement that Pataliputra was ori- 
ginelly founded ‘to control the Ganges trade".? There is no 
direct proof to support this view. 


If the perennial rivers around Pataliputra contributed to 
its selection and retention as a capital for a thousand year, 
that is, from the time of Udāyin to at least Chandragupta 


1. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Wesiern World (Reprint, 
Munshiram Manoharlal), II, pp. 165-166. Cf.T. Watters : On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, II, p. 162. 


9. Vide H. C. Raychandhuri, PHAI (4th ed.), p. 168. 


3. D. D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India, 
p. 180, See also index, p. 283, 
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IL, they also were largely responsible for its abandonment 
till the time of Sher Shah. At the time of its first fortifi- 
cation, the Buddha, as recorded in the Mahāparinibbāna Sutta, 
is said to have prophesised. that though Pātaliputra will be 
an agganagara, it will remain open to the threat of fire, 
water and dissension. When was the city submerged in 
flood ? An unpublished Jaina text, the TithJogali Painniya! 
records that Pādaliutta (i. e. Pātaliputra) was engulfed by 
the waters of the Ganges and the Sone. On the basis of a 
vague Chinese account published in the Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Society of Bengal, VL, 471, H. P. Sastri, N. L. Dey 
and Cunningham were inclned to believe that the city was 
flooded in c. 750 A. D. But long before this date Hiuen 
Tsang refers to it as “long been deserted”.* He possibly 
refers to about 1000 houses in this city. The desolation 
may have largely been caused by the two raids of Toramana 
and Mihirakula? and the above-mentioned flood. But when 
did the flood occur is yet unknown. 


There are stray references to this city in the literature 
and inscriptions of the post-Harga period. The statements, 
however, are not uniform. Dāmodaragupta, a minister of 
Jayāpīda of Kashmir in the eighth century, lauds it is a 
mahānagara, having plenty of wealth and yet a fit place for 





1l. Ouotsd by A. S. Altekar and V. Mishra, Report om Kumrahav . 
Excavations, p. 12. Aitekar and V. Mishra believe in this Jain source 
and observe that ‘Ancient Pātaliputra seems to have perished at 
least about 50 years before the visit of Yuan Chwang, ie. in c. 
575 A, D. and evcavations at Kumrahar also showed that the area 
was deserted from about 600 A, D. to 1600 A. D. (p. 135. ~  — 

2. S. Beal, Buddhts? Records of the Western World, II, p. 82. But 
Shaman Hwui Li's Life of Hiwen Tsiang (Transl. by S. Beal, reprinted 
by Academica Asiatica, ixl describes it as ''waste and desolate" 
(p. 101). 

8. Comprehensive History of Bihar, (ed. B. P. Sinha, Patna 1974) 
I, 2, pp. 85, 88. 
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ascetics.1 The Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala describes 
it as jayaskandāhāvāra, where “all the kings of Jambudvipa 
had assembled to pay homage to the Pala king? Though 
the word Jayaskandhāvāra may mean a capital city, yet there 
is no evidence to show that Pataliputra was the capital of 
Dharmapala or any other Pala king. Two Candella charters 
further raise doubts about the urbanity of the city under 
discussion, The land grants of Madanavarman and Paramardin 
Candella, dated 1136 and 1091 A. D. respectively, now pre- ` 
served in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, give the appella- 
tton of Pagaliputra as bhagtdgrahára. Of course, in another 
Canadella charter dated 1182 A. D, the city is described 
as a nagara. The Bangavan plates of Govindacandra Gahadavala 
dated 1150-51 A. D.? do not indicate whether Pataliputra was a 
Village or town. 


Floods cannot be the sole cause of the abandonment 
of Pataliputra as a capital since the fifth century A. D. In 
spite of a great flood in 1099 A, D.,4 Srinagar continued 
to be the capital. The imperial powers since the eighth 
century, must have noticed that the rehabilitation of Pataliputra 
as a Capital would have either been a great strain on their 
resources or too distant from their original habitat. It is 
extremely doubtful if it was in the centre of the kingdom of 
even Dharmapala, Devapala and Mahipala thronghout their 
reign-periods. 

The destiny of Kanauj as an imperial city is about 
similar to that of Pájaliputra. It was the capital of the 
Maukharis. When Harsavardhana was free from the catas- 
trophe which befell his brother and sister, he chose to 
shift his capital from Thanesvar to Kanauj, the former being 
„situated on the Sarasvati and the later on the Ganges. The 


vw 





. Kuffanimaiam, Verses. 176-180. - 
. EI. IV. 262, 

. Ibid., V. 118. 

RT. VII. 1210, 1024. 
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Gurjara-Pratihāras since the accession of Mihira Bhoja pre- 
ferred to retain Kanauj as their imperial capital, It may 
be noted that the original capital of Vatsaraja was Ujjain. 
The early Gurjaras ruled over Rajasthan, Gujarat and 
Malwa. For an. imperial power, Kanauj was an ideal 
selection. Like Pagaliputra, it had a rich hinterland. In a 
sense, it was better situated than the old metropolis of Patna. 
As it stood on a cliff, Cunningham correctly observed. 
“The situation is a commanding one, and before the use 
of cannon the height alone must have made Kanauj a strong 
and important position.”! Long before, Alberuni with rare 
insight, could point out the causes of selection cf Kanauj 
as a capital city by the Gurjara-Pratihāras, He writes: 
«It is the middle or centre from a geographical point of 
view, in so far as it lies half way between the sea and the 
mountains, in the midst between the hot and the cold pro- 
vinces, and also between the eastern and western frontiers 
of India. But it is a political centre too, because in former 
times it was the residence of their most famous heroes and 


kings".! He also mentions the trade routes which originated 
from this city. 


In spite of situational and material advantages, and seven 
fortifications, Kanauj never regained its old glory after 1018 
A.D. Inthat year Sultan Mahmüd plundered it. Rājyapāla, 
the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, fled from the capital and 
went to Bari. At the time of the writing of his book, 
Alberuni observed that *Kananj lies to the west of the Ganges, 
a very large town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate 
since the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 
Bari, east of the Ganges." 


Besides Pataliputra, many other ancient capitals were 
situated on plain areas, for example, Kau$fāmbi, Ujjayani, 


1, -Cunningham, Ane. Geog. of India, ed. Majumdar-Sastri, 1924, p. 436, 
2, Aiborunvs India, ed, Sachau, i, p, 198, 
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Abhinava-Vārāņasī (Cuttack).  Anahilapājaka, or modern 
Anavada, the capital of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, was set 
up in an entirely flat sandy area and there is no mountain 
within 50 miles of it. Anangabhīma IH (1211-1239 A. D.) 
irafsferred the Eastern Ganga capital from Yājpur or 
Yayütinagara to Abhinava-Vārāņasī-Kataka, that is, Cuttack, 
which is encircled by the big Mabanadi and the small Kāpuri 
rivers. 


[I 


But there are examples of location of capital cities in 
hilly regions and near rivulets and small rivers. The ancient 
city of Takgagila or modern Taxila is bounded by the Murree 
hills Excavations show at least three cities in Taxila, The 
oldest one, at Bhir mound, situated on a small rivulet 
Tāmranālā, was probably set up in the sixth centufy B.C. 
The next city is said to have been built by the Indo-Greeks. 
This city of Sirkap stood on the western spurs of the Hathial 
ridge and on the east flows the Tāmranālā. The Pahlavas 
rebuilt and refortified the city. The fortress and the royal 
palace was situated on the hilly region and the citizens 
lived in low areas. The third city at Sirsukh, dated from the 
Kusāņa times, was on the north-east of Sirkap. Sirsukh, 
however, was situated on a plain area and nearby flowed 
Luņdīnālā. Thus roughly from the sixth century B.C. to the 
time of Kanigka I, it seldom ceased to be the capital, As 
it was the meeting place of three important trade routes, its 
importance continued as a city till about the fourth century 
A.D. Ultimately the Hügas destroyed it. 


Arrian and Curtius describe Sākala as defended by a swamp 
or lake and outside the city there was a low hill. 


It is interesting that most of the capitals in Mid-India were 


— 


located in secluded places. The Candellas set up their capital 


1. J, Meraball Tatla, VoL 1, p. 3. 
2. Cunniningham, op. t., p. 215, 


p 
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at Khajurgho, which is surrounded by the hilly areas of the 
Vindhya ranges and jungles. It is only 34 miles south of 
Mahobā, which was a renowned place. The water for this 
capital was provided by a small stream. Trailokyavarman 
Candella, shifted the Candella capital to Kalifijar,! which.is 
situated on the top of a hill. Even if we believe that it was not 
Khajuraho but Mahobā was the capital of Candellas, the latter 
is situated at the foot of a low granite hill, and junction of the 
Betwa and Jumna rivers. Mahobà was bounded by the granite 
hill of Gokar on west, on the north and south-east by rocky 
areas. The Kalacuris of Dühala, preferred to shift from 
Mahigmati to Tripuri or Tewar, 6 miles west of modern Jabalpur, 
at the order of Vāmarāja*  Tewar is also located in hilly 
region. It continued to be the capital till the end of the imperial 
Kalacuris, except for a brief period during the reign of Lakgmi- 
Lkaraņa. 


In North-West India, like Taxila, Purugapura or Peshawar, 
the capital of Kanigka I, though watered by the river Kabul, 
was surrounded by mountains. Of course, it is not known when 
was the town Purugapura first set up and by whom. This city 
never again became an imperial capital after the Kugāņas. 


IV 


Toynbee made a significant observation that in ancient world 
“accessibility for the importation of supplies by water has 
manifestly been a major consideration for the choice as a city 
for serving as a capital".? This view reminds us of the recom- 
mendation of Kautilya about the site for a sthdniyam. It is 
largely true that the capitals like Pravarapura (now Srinagar), 
Pājaliputra, Kanuj, etc. which stood on the banks of big rivers 
had enjoyed this facility. Broach stood at the mouth of the 





1. & E. Mitra, Early Rulers of Khajuraho, Calcutta, 1958, p. 7. 
2. V. V. Mirashi, CII, IV, Intro, p. LXX. 
3. A. J. Toynbee, Cilies om the Move, p. 78. l 
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Narmada; The Barabati area of Cuttack was also on the 
bank of the river Mahānadi. Reflecting on the erection of 
capitals in Kashmir on the banks of the Jhelum and having 
lakes, Stein felt that this was so on account of wheeled trafüc 
being uncommon not only in ancient but even modern Kashmir. 
Is this phenomenon even true for all cities and capitals which 
were situated in mountainous regions ? Probably not. It has 
been pointed out earlier that three cities of Taxila were not 
situated on the bank of a river. Yet Taxila was the meeting 
place of three ancient trade routes, namely, one which started 
from Pāķaliputra to the North-west of Maurya empire ; another 
from Bactria, Kapisa, Pugkalāvatī and Ohind and the third from 
Kashmir and central Asia to Haripur valley. Supplies to 
Khajuraho, Kalifijar and Tripurī must have been carried on 
wheeled carriages. But whether those carriages were drawn by 
bullocks or horses are as yet not known definitely. We have yet 
to ascertain the stages in improvements in the vehicular trafic 
in between 60 B.C. and 1200 A. D. 


The commercial aspect leads us to the question of surplus, 
Whether one agrees with the view of V. Gordon Childe, 
D.D. Kosambi and R.S. Sharma on the one hand, or of 
A. Ghosh on the other,! one has to admit that without the 
supply of surplus products of the neighbourhood, no capital 
city can survive. Probably, with this view, the imperial 
Paramaras chose Dhara, in place of the hallowed city of 
Ujjain. Dhara, Srinagar, Peshawar, Sialkot, Pātaliputra, 
. Kanauj, Banaras, etc. were assured of food surplus of the 
nearby areas. The peasants, round about Jabalpur laboured 
hard to raise crops and thereby forwarded supplies to Tripuri, 


1, Childe, Kosambi and Sharma believe that a city or a capital 
cannot thrive without a surplus of foodstuff, A. Ghosh pointed out 
that the prerequisite for a city is “noi & hypothetical surplus, but 
an administrative and mercantile organisation—the ruler and the 
merchant....Surplus was thus not a technical but a social product" 
(A, Ghosh, op. eit., pp. 20-21). 
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the capilal, Of course, one can never expect the supply of 
all commodities, agricultural and industrial, from the hinter- 
land. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that capital cities like 
Arthunā and Nadol of the Paramāras and cāhamānas res- 
pectively, received considerable income from their customs 
houses. 


% 


Toynbee also suggests other causes of the transformation 
of cities to capitals. Some of these bacame so by virtue of 
their prestige, others by virtue of their convenience for serving 
as centres of a network of administration and others again 
for their strategic position! But it seems that not a single 
factor alone was the reason for selection of a capital city. 
It has already been shown that Pravarapura or Srinagar,. 
Kanauj, Broach, Pataltputra, Taxila remained capitals of 
several dynasties not simply for prestige, but for strategic reasons 
and commercial importance. Among the newly established 
capitals of the Cāhamānas, Nadol, Ranthambhor, Jāvālipura 
(Jalor), Sakambhari (Sambhar), Mt. Abu, were “excellent 
places for offensive and defensive military actions.” It is 
doubtful if prestige of a city invariably prompted the choice 
of the capital by a newruler. Had it been so, Harsavardhana 
should have chosen Pātaliputra rather than Kanauj as the 
imperial city. The former had been the capital of imperialist 
powers for centuries. On the other hand, till the time of 
Harsavardhana, Kanauj had never been the imperial metro- 
polis, Similarly, neither Vigraharāja IV, who finally captured 
Delhi from the Tomaras, nor any of his successors, did 
transfer their capital from Sambhar to Delhi. The Cāhamānas 
of Sapadalaksa or Sakambhari allowed the Tomaras to rule 
over Delhi as a dependent prince. In VS 1222/c, A. D. 1165 
the subordinate ruler was Tomara.’ According to bardic 





l. Toynbee, op. cif, p. 78. 
2. D. Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, 9nd ed., 1975. p. 330. 
3. Kharatargacchapatiávali, quoted by D. Sharma, op. cit. p, 68. 
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tradition Anangapala Tomara founded Delhi in 736 A. DJ 
D.Sharma holds that at the time of invasion of Muhammad 
of Ghur, Delhi was under a feudatory prince, who may have 
been a descendant of the above-mentioned Madanapala. 


One may argue that Ujjain and Yājpur became capitals 
of two or several dynasties on account of their sacredness 
and fame as a place of pilgrimage. But the weaknesses in 
the argument will be discussed in connection with migration 
of capital cities, l 


V 


Toynbee hes suggested several reasons for the migration of 
capitals in his two cxtremely thought-provoking works, entitled 
A Study of History and Cities on the Move. In the former 
monumental survey he has given two principal reasons for the 
shifting of the capitals. These are : (i) for enjoying good facilities 
for communication, that is, (geographically central" and 
(ii) for defence against barbarians or alien aggressor, the 
*new capital may gravitate towards the particular sector of 
the imperial frontiers on which the hostile pressure is heaviest 
at the time". He cites the example of Pātaliputra : 
“standing as it did, at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Jumna and with two other tributaries, Pataliputra was the 
natural administrative centre for the Ganges basin". But 
for the blunder in locating Pataliputra at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Yamuna, his statement is true for old Patna. 
But when he gives several illustrations from ancient Indian 
history regarding his second premise, he commits several 
mistakes. He tells us that Demetrius transferred the seat of 
government from Pātaliputra to new Taxilā, because, he 
sought to “abolish the Hindu Kush" by uniting the Ganges- 


1. H. C Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, p. 1145. 


2. A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Paperback ed., 1963) Vol. 
VII A, p. 198. 


3, Ibid., Vol VII A, p, 224, cf. also Vol. II, p. 180. 
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Yamuna basin with the Oxus-Jaxartes basin. About Harsa he 
states that the emperor placed his seat of government "not 
at Pataliputra, but at Sthanesvara on the banks of the upper 
Jumna, above the site of Delhi, covering the north-western 
approaches to the Ganges Basin from the quarter from which 
the Hun and Gurjara Nomad invaders had swept down on 
the Gupta empire from the Eurasian Steppe’. These 
statements are unwarranted as well as illogical, Demetrius 
is not known to have come down to Pātaliputra. Again, it is 
absurd to suggest that  Harsavardhana thought of making 
Pataliputra as capital of his kingdom even before he ascended 
the throne at Sthàánvi$vara. Further, had Pātaliputra been 
chosen by him, it would have been far away from his 
original home, Thanesvar, as well as Kanauj. 


Referring to the events in early Europe, Toynbee also 
observes that when the original capital does not suit the 
State because supply has to be imported from abroad by 
sea and also due to change in demography, migration 
takes place. In the context of history of Nortbern India, 
never has the supply of essential commodities been imported 
from abroad by boats. 


An attempt may be made to find examples of changes 
in capital by rulers belonging to one dynasty. The Hindu 
Šāhis of Kabul and the Punjab had to transfer their capital 
several times. Within about six years from the beginning of 
the rule, Kallār, identical with Dalliya, had to leave Kabul, 
when it was conquered by the Turkish Yaqub ibn Lais in 
c. A. D. 870-871. Hence Kallār moved to India and set up . 
his capital at Udabhāņdapura, also known as Waihind, 
Ohind, on the right or west bank of the Indus. This city 
has been identified with the modern village of Und in Mardan 





1. Ibid., Vol VII A, p. 225. Cf. also Vol. II, p. 180. 
2. Toynbee, Cities on the Move, pp. 68-69, 72, 
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district of North-West Frontier Province of British India 
Incidentally, it may be noted that D. C. Sircar suggests that 
Udabhanda or Udabhandapura was the secondary capital of 
the emperor of Kāpiša, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, was 
also a Sàhi ruler in the second quarter of the 7th century 
A.D.? Y. Mishra draws our attention to this fact that . 
while Waihind was the winter capital, the summer capital 
was situated four miles off at Lahore. Udabhandapura was 
selected for its strategic importance, Alberuni locates it 
between Peshawar and river Jhelum and Cunningham ‘points 
out that immediately opposite to Ohind was the "great plain 
of Chach"3 According to the Hudūd-ul-Alam (982-83 A.D.) 
it was also a commercial city, where arrived musk, 
pearls and valuable clothes from other countries, But 
when the territories west of the Indus, along with Wahind 
and Lahore or Sālātura were conquered by Sultan Mahmüd 
in A. D. 1001-2, Jayapāla had to shift to Nandana, 
which has been described, as the “fortified Gate of the 
Salt Range". The fort was situated on the mountains 
of Balnat and at a little distance from the Jhelum 
river. Abandoned by king Trilocanapāla and his son 
Bhimapala, this fort was captured by Sultan Mahmūd in 
1014 A. D. Y. Mishra suggests that before the dispersal of 
the Sahis, i.o., after the battle of the Rāhib or Ramganga 
in 1021 A. D., the last capital of the Sahi kings was at 
Hāstika, a place mentioned in the Rdjatarangni (VII. 65,) 
which has been identified with the famous Hastinapur.* 


If we believe in the statements of V. V. Mirashi it was 
Vāmarāja who transferred the capital of Kalacuris from - 





1. D. C. Sircar, (Gsography of Ancient and Medieval India Y. 
Mishra, Hindu Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab, pp. 26-27. 


g. Y. Mishra, op. cft, pp. 26-27, 126. 
3. Cunningham, op, cii. p. 63. 
4, Y. Mishra, of. cit. p. 190 f. 
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Māhigmatī to Tripurī (modern Tewar!) This city continued to 
be the capital of imperial Kalacuris except for a brief period 
during the reign of Lakgmi Karna, who made Banaras as his 
Capital? Either one identifies Māhigmatī on the Narmada 
with modern Māndhātā in Nimar district or Maheshwar in the 
former Indore State, it was less secure than Tripuri. The 
_ choice of Banaras was not sound for several reasons. It was 
situated on theplains, a famous place of pilgrimage, and also 
at the constant threat of invasion of Gāhaģavālas. Though 
it is not known how long Banaras remained as the capital of 
Kalacuris, yet it is certain that in between 1084 and 1090 A. D. 
Yasahkarna lost Banaras to the Gahadavala ruler Candradeva. 
In case of the Kalacuris of South Kosala, their earliest capital 
was at Tummāņa, which has been identified with Tumān, a 
small village in the former Lapha Zamindari of the Bilaspur 
district,? possibly in between 895 and 950 A. D. When they lost 
it to a Somavarnšī king, they returned to their ancestral country. 
But when Kalingarāja conquered South Kosala, he again. 
selected Tummāņa as capital, It continued to be the capital 
of this Kalacuri branch till at least 1045 A. D. Though 
Ratnadeva 1 (c. 1045-1065 A. D.) beautified Tummāņa, he 
transferred his seat of government to his newly built city of 
Ratnapura. This new capital retained its status till the 
eighteenth century A.D. Ratnapur is 45 miles south of Tumāna. 


Incidentally it may be noted that among the powers of 
Madhya Pradesh, Candellas and Paramāras of Malawa most 
likely did not change their capitals. Alberuni and Ibn Batuta 
clearly refer to Khajuraho as the capital of the Candellas,4 


V. V, Mirashi, Op. cft. I, Intro. p. lxx. 

Ibid., p, ci. 

Ibid., p. cxvii, | 

S. K, Mitra, op. ct. p. 8 and 8n. But Mitra refers 
to Mahob& also as a capital Op, cif, pp. 121, 128. Conningham 
thinks that while Khajuraho was the capital of Chi-chi-to (Jajhoti) 


mentioned by Hiuen Tsang and Mahob& of the Candellas (op. cif. | 
; 554) 
P : 


ROS 
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But whereas the Mahobā Khaņģ gives the impression that 
Mahoba was the. capital, . the inscriptions and the Tabagdt-i- 
Nāsiri, on the other hand, refer to. Kālifijar as the capital. 
If Khajuraho was the capital, there was a change in the time 
of Trailokyavarman Candella in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when Kalifijar became the seat of government. The 
repeated threats of Muslims must have caused the transfer to 
a fort, which had, of course, fallen several times in the hands 
of enemies in the time of the Gurjara-Pratihāras and Candellas. 


The Somavarn$īs and Eastern Gangas also transferred their 
capitals. The Somavaméis retained Jajpur or ancient Viraja- 
kgetra and its suburb GuheSvarapataka as their capital since 
831 A.D. It was the capital of the earlier Bhaumakara rulers.! 
Though Mahā$ivagupta Yayāti I (c. A.D. 970-1000) migrated 
his capital to the new city of Yayātinagara, identified with 
modern Binka, yet Mahā$ivagupta Yayati III Candihara 
(c. A.D. 1025-60) returned to the old capital Guheévara- 
pājaka.* It is difficult to ascribe any special reason for the 
transfer and retransfer. But there are clear indications to find 
causes of the migration of capitals under the Eastern Gangas. 
It is very likely that, after the conquest of Puri Cuttack-Balasore 
region, Anantavarman Codagatga (c. A. D. 1078-1147) left 
the ancestral capital Kalinganagara, near Srikakulam in 
modern Andhra Pradesh, to Jajpur, the capital of the worsted 
Somavamsjs. Again, Anangabhīma III (c. A. D. 1211-38), the 
great-grandson of Anantavarman Codaganga, shifted the capital 
from Jajpur to Abhinava-Vārāņasī-Kajaka, which is identified 


1. D. C. Sircar, op. cit, 2nd ed., pp. 178-180 S, N. Rajaguru's 
argument, that, Suvarpapura and Sripura were earlier capitals of 
Somavarhšīs, ig not convincing. 

2. D., C. Sircar. ibid. I have followed the identification of 
Yayütinagara by D. C. Sircar. S. N Rajaguru believes that 
Yayātinagara was somewhere near Kantilo in Khandapura subdivi- 


Siou on the bank of the MahünadI (see Iwscriptions of Orissa, IV, 
p. 873). 
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with the Barabati area of Cuttack. Cuttack was in a better 
geographical position than Jājpur. While Jajpur is situated on 
the small river Vaitarani, Cuttack is encircled by two big rivers, 
Mahanadi and Katjuri. 


Thus transfer of seats of government, that is, migration 
of capitals in ancient Northern India, occurred for several 
reasons. Invasions forced the defeated powers to shift to safer 
areas. If their original capitals were situated on hill tops 
or hilly areas, as for example, Waihind, Khajuraho or 
Mahobā, the defeated powers moved again to similar topo- 
graphical sites like Nandana or Kālifijar. Sometimes, the 
conquest of new areas necessitated transfer of sites for capital, 
for example, from Kalinganagara to Jājpur by the Eastern 
Gangas, Again, mere whims of the kings led to the selection 
of new sites, as for example, by Lalitaditya Muktāpīda or 
Jayapida of Kashmir, and Ratnadeva I of the Kalacuris of 
South Kosala. It is difficult to find evidence in support of 
the theory of Toynbee, stated above. In the post-Gupta period 
at least, new capitals were never situated at such frontiers 
where there were repeated threats from hostile powers of 
alien aggressors. Harsavardhana moved to Kanauj from 
Thanesvar, which was nearer to the areas controlled by the 
Hanas. The Hindu Sahis also thought it prudent to shift to 
areas which were at a distance from the domain of the 
Ghaznavids. The imperial Gurjara-Pratiharas preferred Kanauj 
to Ujjain, the latter being situated nearer to their perpe- 
tual enemy, the Rāstrakūtas. The Palas and Senas did not 
dare to set up their capitals at Patna or further West due 
to their being within a distance wherefrom the Gurjara- 
Pratihāras and Gāhadavālas could strike. 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that in the long 
period between the sixth century B.C. and twelfth century 
A. D., all capitals were selected from defensive or commer- 


1. D. C. Sircar, op., cii. p. 179. 
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cial or both points of view. Excepting a few small, none 
of the big powers, chose a sea-port as its capital All 
capitals were selected at such sites where water was available 
to some or a large extent and crops could be gathered 
from the neighbourhood, if not within the locality itself. 
While Dhara, Pataliputra, Kanauj, Bari, Mathura, Cuttack etc. 
were within easily cultivable areas, very near the sites of 
Waihind, Srinagar, Taxila were rich fertile areas. In short, 
economic or commercial prospects were as important factors 
as the geographical one for the determination of ancient capi- 
tals in Northern India. Though the study of topography was 
'the deciding factor for establishment of a capital, its abando- 
ment was mainly the result of political events. Seldom does 
nature completely destroy a capital beyond recovery. But in 
most Cases, inVading armies do make a capital city desolate 
for ever. 


INDIAN MEDICAL TEXTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


KSHANIKA SAHA 


THE DISCOVERY of the Bower manuscript is named after its 
discoverer, Lieutenant Bower. Early in the year 1890 he dis- 
covered itin Kucha. He went there on a confidential mission 
from the government of India. 


Kucha is one of the four territories or so-called ‘garrisons’, 
the other three being Kashgar, Khotan and Karashahr, which 
anciently constituted Eastern Turkestan. 


On his return to India Lieutenant Bower took the manu- 
script to Simla, whence in September 1890, he forwarded it 
to Colonel J. Waterhouse, who was then the President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. By him it was exhibited to the 
Society at its monthly meeting on the 5th, November 1890, 
when also a short note from Bower was read explaining the 
circumstances of the discovery. Some attempts were made after 
the meeting to decipher the manuscript but they proved unsuc- 
cessful. The decipherment of the manuscript was first published 
in April 1891. The whole story of the discovery and decipher- 
ment of the Bower manuscript was nayrated by Sir Alfred 
Croftin his Presidential Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1892 and also Charles Eliot’s Presidential Address in 1894, 
It was the discovery of the Bower manuscript and its publi- 
cation in Calcutta which started the whole modern movement 
of the archeaological exploration of Eastern Turkestan. Prof 
Bühler having seen the report of the discovery in the proceed- 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at once announced it 
in an early issue of the Vienna Oriental Journal, 1891. Mr. 
Petrovski, the Russian Consul- General in Kashgar endeavoured 
to collect similar manuscript treasures. In the meantime the 
publication of the Bower manuscript steadily pursued itg course, 
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The proposal to prepare a complete edition of its text, illus- 
trated with facsimile plates and accompanied by annotated 
English translation was made in 1892. Subsequent finds of 
ancient Central Asian manuscripts, and the Sanskrit, Index (being 
a complete vocabulary of the Bower manuscript) were published 
in 1908 and a. revised translation of its medical portions 
apppeared in parts I, H and III in 1909. 


Description of the Bower Manuscript 


The term ‘Bower Manuscript’ is not strictly correct. The 
object in question is not really a single manuscript, rather a 
combination of two manuscripts, one large and the other 
small. The larger manuscript is a compendium of six smaller 
manuscripts. The Bower manuscript, therefore, in reality is a 
collection of seven distinct manuscripts or it may be called a 
collective manuscript of seven parts. 


The external form of the collective Bower manuscript is 
that of Indian ‘pothi’. The leaves of the Bower manuscript 
are cut from the bark of the birch tree. The Indian pothi 
of the birch bark Bower manuscript is a corroborative 
evidence of the great antiquity of that manuscript. The 
language of the text is a ‘mixed Sanskrit’, i. e., Sanskrit mixed 
with Prakit, which was the accepted medium of the early 
Mahāyānic writers. | 


Sources of the Manuscript 


The Bower Manuscript is a collection of fragments of 
different manuscripts dealing with medicine, treatment of 
diseases along with Mahāmāyurī Vidyāratiji, the well-known 
tantric treatise of charms and spells for curing snake bites. 
These fragments were edited, by Hoernle in seven parts. The 
second part of the Bower manuscript, called *Navanitaka' 
“cream”, contains an abstract of the earlier medical literature. 
In the opening verse of Navanitaka the author states that he 
wás putting together the best known formulas of the medical 
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authorities of his time, He incidentally mentions the earliest 
famous medical teacher as Punarvasu, son of Atri, commonly 
known as Atreya. According to the Indian tradition he was 
a physician teaching medicine in Taxila in North-West India 
about the time of Buddha in the 6th century B. C. He is said to 
have had six disciples who committed their masterly teaching 
to writing in Tantras, larger treatises or kalpas, smaller mono- 
graphs. Some centuries later, attempts were made to epito- 
mize these early tantras, kalpas and gather their substance 
into Sarnhitās. Only two of these Sarnhitās have come down 
to us These are the  Caraka-Samhità compiled by a 
physician of Kashmir called Caraka. The author or rather 
compiler of the Bhegaka is not known. Both the Caraka and 
Bhedaka Samhital must have been well-known standard books 
in the time of the author of the Navanitaka for he makes 
copious extracts from them. From the Bhegaka Samhita the 
following formulas are taken. 


(i) Áyorjiya-Chürga, vv., 48-55. 
(ii) Rasāyanika chūrņa, vv. 165 b-169 a. 
(iii) Madhuyagtika taila, vv., 337-43. 


From Caraka-Samhita 
(i) Tālisaka chūrņa, vv., 11-13. 
(ii) Chyavanaprāsaghrta, vv., 12-14. 
(iii) Tiktaka ghrta, vv., 133-36. 
Besides these formulae Navanitaka contains a considerable 
number of other formulae. In the opening verse of Navanitaka 


the author states that he was putting together the best known 
formulas of the medical authorities (mahargis) of his time. 


Contents of the Bower manuscripts 


In the first part of the Bower manuscript are found miscel- 
laneous topics, such as a tract on garlic and stray remarks on 
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the regulation of digestion and a few formula on eye-lotion and 
face plaster. The author says that garlic is able to cure many 
diseases and extend the life upto 100 years. The author says 
that garlic is able to cure many diseases : black leprosy, loss of 
apetite, tumour, cough and weak digestion. It cures urinary 
disorders, cold in the head. Thus for the administration of 
garlic has been explained even as it was taught by the old sages 
and one should accurately observe it. Food, digestion, energy 
and long life are all dependent on the digestive faculty. When 
the digestion is abnormal or irregular one should drink 
‘Dadhika’. When the digestion is weak one should fast at first, 
and afterwards use medicines to promote appetite and assist 
digestion in weak or too active, a person dies, unless he receives 
a proper treatment. When it is regular he lives long in comfort. 
Hence a wise physician will at all times in all diseases, first 
direct his treatment to the proper regulation of the digestive 
faculty afterwards paying attention to the relief of the 
sickness.! 


He who desires a good memory, health and strength and 
wishes for a long life should make use of the fresh juice of 
Sankhapushi and Brahmi Maņdukaparņi. In the text there is 
a course of preparation of Chyavanaprdsa.* It is a remedy for 
cough and asthma and it is especially said to promote the 
growth of the body in the emaciated ulcerated the old and 
the young. It also cures loss of voice, diseases of the chest 
and ot the heart, leprosy, disorders connected with the urine, 
By the use of Chyavanaprdsa when of great age was restored 
to youth. 


Besides this there are many preparations of Ayurvedic 
medicines just an oil for the cure of ‘Nervous Diseases’. Here 
is given an example. ‘Take five prasthas of the juice of the 
radishes, curds, also three kudava of $ukta, four palas of 


1. Hoernle, Bowery Manuseripis, pt. II, p. 26, 
2, Ibid, pt.II, p, 77 f. 
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rock salt and eight fresh gingers ; but if fresh is not available 
let it be sixteen palas of dry ginger. This preparation relieves 
sciatica, acute gout, also all diseases of the hips and nervous 
diseases’’.1 


The second part of the Bower manuscript called Nava- 
nitaka’. In the opening stanzas the author states “I shall 
compile a standard manual by the name of Navanitaka con- 
taining the foremost formulas of the Mahargis. The first 
chapter will give formulas for powders, the second various 
kinds of medicated or clarified butter and the third 
medicated oils. The fourth will be a miscellaneous chapter 
giving formulas for the treatment of various diseases, the fifth 
and sixth will give formulas for anaemias followed by one with 
directions for tonics. The 7th will deal with gruels, 8th, 9th 
and 10th with hair washes, the 1lth, 12th, 13th and 14th 
with the treatment of children, 15th with the treatment of 
barren woman and the 16th with the treatment of women who 
are blessed with children. These sixteen chapters will consti- 
tute the Navanitaka.? 


In the third part there are a few specimens of prescriptions 
one of which is given by way of illustration : 


«Take one karsha each well-powered plumbago-root, 
vphati, ginger, sulphate of iron and add one kudava of the 
milky juice of Arka" with all these drugs mix one prastha of 
oil in four times as much of water and cow's urine, This is a 
remedy in case of ring worm, tumour and skin diseases also 
in case of fistula sores, malignant sores, poisoned wounds and 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands.? 


l. Ibid.pt. II, p. 70, 
2. Ib. pt. I, p. 185. 
9. Ibid., pt. IV, p. 102, 
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Besides the medical texts in Sanskrit original there are 
evidences to show that Indian medical literature was widely 
used in Central Asia because it was translated into Khotanese. 
The Khotanese text was edited by J. Filliozat. Here is given 
an example, 


(i) aurga tte brrahman halai : aurga tta Saidhavaidhya- 
daram rasaya halai. 


Praise now towards Brahmā, praise now towards the 
Siddha Vidyādhara rsis.! 


(ii) asvagamdha pamjsase sera : ttyejsa kasa pachai ksa 
samga utca tcera Sau samga thamjamna : [da] samula sau 
sau sera : balamula agnamatha ; Syanaka : Kasmiryamula. 
Patala, Salaparna brrahatta, Kamudarya. drramgulyai si 
ysira kutamna tcahau samga ucajsa jsamnamns khu ra va sau 
samga harsta. 


Asvagandha—15 Sera : therefrom a consoction should te 
cooked ; 6 Sanga water should be taken, one sanga extracted ; 
the dasamulas-1 Sera each; bilvamula, agnimantha, Bignonia 
Indica, Kasmiryamula patala, Salaparni, brhati, Kamtakarika, 
cattle thorn—this should be firmly pounded, boiled with 4 
Sanga water so that one sanga is left. 


(iii) ttalispatha minimjsya dvi dvi macamaga : ttum-gara 
drrim macamga : papala tacam tvaca susmila sa sa macamga : 
Sakara pamjsa Sira si camna phaha uysna aphara jimda 
khayasma virisa padimi spikjim vasuji. ttavim nastausim nvava 
dimvamna nahi ysakju sa camna aviyasara jimda mamgara 
arja bamma jimda. 


Talisapattra, black pepper, — 2 macanga each, ginger—3 
macanga, pappali—4 macanga, tvak suskamela—] macagma, 
each, sugar—5 Sera, this curna overcomes cough, respiration 
troubles, beats down fever, consumption, slow digestion, this 


— 


6, Sten Konow, A Medical Text in Khotanese, pt, 14. 
10 








STUDIES ON HISTORICAL TRADITIONS IN 
THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


RAMA CHATTERJEE 


Our KNOWLEDGE of the most ancient times relies on tradition. 
The traditions are the human testimonies concerning the long 
past and come to be regarded as the sole historical data, 
variously designated in ancient scriptures, viz. Gatha, 
Nārāš$arnsī, Itihāsa and Purana. The relation among each other 
is too- enigmatic to be defined in categorical way. That 
was due to their simultaneous presentation and dissemina- 
tion of some elements of one category into another, which 
reduced the distinctions prevailing in between them. That 
is why scholars of both ancient and modern times tried, 
in vain, to find out their separate entities; but appear to 
have been much conventional in considering a common 
source of their origin. Each of the categories falls under 
that of the folk literature, because, the authors, preservers 
and the reciters of those ancient lores were the bards 
and custodians in transmitting those traditional infor- 
mation. Mass of evidences found in ancient literature emits 
tacitly, at least that bardic history which affords the impor- 
tance .of their activities relating to the reconstruction of 
Indian history. They deserved, no doubt, some definite and 
important positions in ancient Indian society, but were not 
much aware of the scientific and successive growth of their 
culture. They harped on the melodious harmony orchestrated 
on strings of various tunes, but were unable in defining 
separately the tunes according to the successive intonation, 
Two points can be raised in favour and disfavour of such 
proneness of Indianumind, (i) they were to follow the cord 
of the traditional culture without much aptness to the 
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analysis of their growth, (ii) the medium of spreading their 
culture among the people was memory only, which had 
much inconvenience of getting properly the traditions recorded 
for the future. 


The present paper is to be treated as a preamble of a 
dissertation aimed at definining the origin, categories, his- 
toric development, socio-economic and religious conditions of 
these traditional people. Much effort has been made by 
some scholars and mainly by Pargiter to contribute to this 
knowledge. Still, there remains a lot to be known in their 
proper perspective. The project will be a study of those 
hitherto unknown sources gathered from Sanskrit documents. 
- In this tiny paper we have only an access to the relative 
meaning of the terms signifying various categories of Indian 
traditions so far traced upto the period of the Vedic 
literature. 


M 


The Atharyi-Veda' refers to separate designations of Indian 
traditional lores, viz, Itihása, Purana, Gāthā, Nārāšaīnsī along 
with the greatest god, viz., Ekavrātya or Mahadeva who accom- 
panied them with him while moving towards the great quarter. 
Not only so, a passing reference is also made to the people 
well versed in the traditional learnings. They were very 
much popular to the greatest god.? A missing link is to be 
traced in the relation between Ekavratya and his followers 
Vrátyas, both of whom had seized recognition in the society 
of the Vedic Aryans. Atharva-veda is an important Samhita 
among the four Samhitds. It is in the Atharva-Veda where 
we come across first the above terms known as ancient his- 
torical records. A passage in the Chdndogya-Upanisad is very 
conspicuous in mentioning the close relation between the 
Atharvanic magic songs and the Itihāsa-Purāņa. The passage 


————— 


1, Ed.-by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, The Athgroa-Veda, Bombay. 
XV, 6, 10-12. - 


2, Ibid. XV, 2, 6. 
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runs thus: “The magic songs of the Atharva-Veda stand in 
the same relationship to the Itihása-Purana as the hymns to 
the Hg-Veda (pk), the prayer formula (yajus) to the Yajur- 
Veda and the melody to the Sdma-Veda.’’? 


The same Upanisad, in another passage, says that the hymns 
of the Atharvāngirasa are equated with the bees and the 
Itibasa-Purana is the flower. The juice in the flower is the 
nectar. Atharvangirasa distilled the flower called Itihasa-Purana 
to bring prosperity and glory. The allegory seems to indicate 
that both of the hymns of the Atharva-Veda and the narratives 
of Itihāsa-Purāņa owe much to each other. Originally, the 
contents of the magic songs in the Atharva-Veda were full ot 
popular notions and very old before being remodelled by the 
priests. It is noteworthy that in this Upanisad, both the terms 
Itihāsa-Purāņa are compounded into one word. So, both of 
them, got equal importance. They appear to have originated 
from a common source of learning. They abound in popular 
notions and many of them acted as a common source to be 
utilized by the Brahmanas in the hymns of the Atharva-Veda as 
this Veda 1eciprocated materials to them. Many of the narra- 
tives found in the Itihāsa-Purāņa became legendary in course 
of time but they were considered very useful in the days of 
the Atharva-Veda. 


It is much plausible that these types of historical traditions 
orally transmitted to the people, were & medium of learning 
as well as a source of income to a traditional class who inherited 
their possession through successive heritage. The tutors had 
hardly any aptitude to record them in the form of literature. 


J. Ed. by Dr. E. Roer, The Chándogya-Upanisad, Text and tran. in 
Sacred Book: of ths Hindus, Vol III, Calcutta, 1850. ili, 1-4. 
9. Ibid, ill, 4, 1-2, 
Madhunādyo 'iharváhgirasa eva madhukrta, 
Itthdsa-Purananm puspani ta amrtd āpaļ || 1 11 
Te và ste ‘thayvdngtrasa etaditibdsapurdtiamabh, a- 
tamathstasyābhitaptasya yašasteģa”.... (2a 
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It became very easy to the priestly class to utilize them as their 
own like the all other vidyds and included them in the rank of 
the Brāhmaņic literature. In a passage in the Gopatha- 
Brüáhmapa, the secular aspect of the Itihāsa-Veda and the 
Purdna-Veda is indicated also in their separate mentions among 
other secular vidyds recorded as the Vedas, viz., Sarpa, Pišāca 
and Asura, each being originated from the supreme-being. 
Passing references to these learnings are to be known only 
from the Vedic as also from other Brahmanic scriptures until 
they were codified into specific branches of Itihāsa and Purāņic 
literature viz., Mahābhārata, Rémdyana, eighteen Puranas, and 
eighteen Upapurāņas. 


After their assimilation by the priests, their study was 
counted as a work pleasing to the gods.* They came to be 
recognised as one in the same rank of the Vedic learnings 
having a common source of their origin with that of the Vedic 
literature, Attention may be drawn to an interesting instance, 
in the Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brdhmaga,® that implies the contri- 
bution of the Gatha,  Nārāšamsī, Itihāsa-Purāņa to the 
knowledge of the Rg-Vedic hymns under the impression of an 
allegory referring to a Re, which wanting association with a. 
Sāman, was advised to purify herself with the above mentioned 
traditional records. 


l. Ed. by Dr. Dieuke Garstre, The Gopatha-Brahmana, 1019 


1. 10—....Paflca Veddunivamimtid Sarpavedamh 
pisdca-vedamaswravedamitihásavedarh 
Puydna-vedamttt.... 


2. Taittirīyva-Āvaņyaka, Anand. Press, 219, 


Yaģbrākmaņānītihāsānpurdņānt kalpāngāthānārā- 
JSamsirmeddhutayo devānāmabkavantāb/Ah...... 
devdh svargam lokamāyanbrakmaņaļ sdyujyant....etc. 


3. Ed. Hanns Oertel. The Jaiminiya or Talavarāra-upanisad- 
Brühmana, Lahore, 1921. 1, 58, 9. 
Sa’ punita galhayá sa’ punita kumbhyayā, sa’ 
punita nārāšainsyā sd’ punjia purdtetthdsena...... 
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They appear to have originated from the same breath of the 
supreme-being responsible for the birth of all other learnings, 
viz, the Rg-Veda, - the Yajur-Veda, the Sdma-Veda, the 
Atharva-Veda, the Itihāsa, the Purina, the Upanigads and so on. 
The content of a discourse between Maitreyī and Yājnavalka, 
in a passage of the Brhaddranyakopanisad,* defines that Brahma 
was existing before creation and just like fiie from the damped 
wood issues easily different types of smokes so come as easily 
as breath from the Brahman, the Rg-Veda, the Sáma-Veda, and 
so on. In a verse in the Atharva-Veda* the sacrificial residue 
is considered to be the source of all the vedic Samhitas, metre, 
formula together with the Purana, thus, though belonged to a 
separate branch, it was given an equal sacred status with all 
of the Vedic learnings. In course of time, both the Itihāsa 
and the Purana were treated as the fifth Veda, viz., the Itihdsa- 
Veda and the Purāna-Veda?. Not only so, their importance 
became so great that even they got recognition of a foremost 
Veda among the all other Vedast. (Vedānārh-Vedaķ) 


Let us, now, turn our attention to the two other terms, viz., 
Gāthā and N&ragamsi, so frequently found associated with the 





a 


1. Ed, Srish Chandra Basu, The Byakgdāraņyakopanisad in The 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol, XIV Allahabad, 1933. ii, 4, 10. 
..-. Makato-Bhitasya nthsvastiametadyadrguedo- 
Yajurvedah Sāmavcdo' iharvAngirasa Itihāsaļ Purāņam vidyā 
oe etc. 
2, A, V. xi, 9, 24. 
Recah Samant Chanddwisi Purdnam Yajusū saha | 
ucokistājjajfūrs sarve divi devd divisriah | 


8. Ed. Weber, Satapatha-Brahmapath, Varanasi, 1904. XIII, 4. 8, 
12513. 
Itkāsa-vsdaļ so’ yamité.... 
Purāņatkvedah so yamitt.... 
Go-Br. 1, 10, Itthdsavedarh, Purāņa-Vedart, Alfred Hillebrant, 
Sātkhyāyana-šrauta-Sūtra, with com. of Varadhtta suta Anartiya, Bib. 
Ind, XVI, 2, 24—Itihāsavedo Vedah Purāņavedo-Vedaņ. 


4. Chānd-Upa, VII, 1.2.4. Ithāsapurānat:—FPafllcamati Vedandm 
Vedah. 
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Itihāsa and the Purina. It were they which may be, Originally, 
treated as the precursors of Indian classical traditions and the 
nuclei of the Itihása and the Purana. They were human com- 
positions and in character, were narratives containing tacitly 
many features developed in dramas in later ages. A profes- 
sional class known as Vīņāgāthins (lute-players) seems to have 
composed Gathas and occasionally entertained the people by 
singing on their lute known as Uttaramandrü.! The basic 
theme of the Gāthās was concerned with the past heroic 
deeds and achievements of the kings, the theological beliefs 
relating to creation or significant happenings of the past and 
many other important subjects originated from facts and events. 
The recital of Gāthās or the narrative poems by the Vīņāgāthins, 
was a part of important religious function at the sacrificial 
ceremonies like the ASvamedha, Rājasūya or the domestic rites 
like simantonnayana. The performance of the Agvamedha 
sacrifice by a king, desirous to spread his influence over the 
vast stretches of lands even belonging to other kings, was 
considered greatly benign. To. instigate the will for such 
celebration, efficacy and importance of the A$vamedha sacrifice 
had been highly extolled in all the Brāhmaņa and the Sūtra 
literature.2 The importance and glorification of the sacrifice is 
implied in the involvement of Prajāpati himself in the creation" 


of AS$vamedha sacrifice and its preservation by him for his own 
sake.? 


1. Sat-Br, XIII. 4. 2. 8. Uttaramandrā ; Weber, Kdtydyana-Srauta- 
Sūira, XX. 2.7, Svayam krtastisro gāthā gayalyutiaramandray dn, 
XX. 2. 8.—Uitaramanirā gdyana prasiddhà vindsamgatant ca pámaih 
vind-gdthitisruteh | 

2. Sat-Br, xiii, 1.6.3; 4,5.6: Tastliriya-Brahmanam, Anan 
Press, III, 9, 14, 3-4. I : 

3, Sat-Br, xiii, 11,4; xii, 1. 4 1 ; xiii. 1. 8 1. ; xlii, 2, 5,1 ; 
xiii, 2, 1, 1 ; Taí-By, iji, 8,165, ); 9.1): 9.18.1. > 111. 8. 16.1 ; 
` III, 9. 1. 1 ; III, 8. 14. 1. 


Dr. W. Caland, Baudháyana Šrauta-Sūtra, Cal utta, 1918, XV. 9 ; 
Kat-$r. Si, xx, 2.8. M i 
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The sacrifice lasted for an year and the act of singing Gáthüs 
served twofold purposes (1) the preliminary celebration 
bestowed upon the people enjoyment and (2) focussed the 
attraction of the enemies to the granduer of the sacrifices. 
A brahmin Viņāgāthin was invited to sing three songs composed 
by him at the performance of fore-offerings of the three cake 
offerings (istis) to Savity. In the evening, the Brahmana lute, 
player was succeeded by another lute-player who was a Rajanya 
(ksairiya) by caste. Three Gathas, composed by him were 
recited when the Drtihoma was complete. The Gāthās sung by 
the Brahmin Vinagathin included praise of the sacrifice and the 
sacrificer, e. g., such gifts he gave, such sacrifices he offered 
In a passage in the Taittiriya-Brāhmaņa, the Brahmin lute- 
player, in addition to what are stated above, was to add that 
the sacrificer ‘didst cook'. The Rājanya lute-player was to 
narrate the heroic exploits of thesacrificer, e. g. such and such 
types of war he waged and such battle he won and so on.? 
The recital of six Gàthàs by the lute-players symbolised six 
seasons making a year. The songs offered by both the Brahmana 
and the Rājanya Vīņāgāthins were endowed with the significance 
of the spiritual pre-eminence and the heroic achievements of 
the performer of the sacrifice guarded on either side by the 
priesthood and the nobility. Reference to a group of lute 
players (Vinaganakinah) instead of the above-mentioned two, is 
made in the Kātyāyana-Šrauta-Sūtra and the Apastamba-Srauta- 
Sūtra. They, further add that the Hoty occasionally used 
to narrate stories of ancient kings like Bhauvanyava and the 
Vinàgàthins, besides praising the generocity and heroism of the 





1, Sai-Br, xili, 5, 6 ; xiii, 4, 2, 8 : Tat-Br, IIL 9. 14. 3 ; Bau-Sr-5ü, 
XV. 8. Kat-Sr-Sū, XV. 2, 6. 

2. Tai-Br, III, 9, 14, 8 ; Bau-Sr-St. XV, 8. 

3. Sat-By, xiii, 1, 5, 6 ; Tai-Br, III, 9, 14, 3-4: Bau-5r-Su XV, 9, 
Kāt-Sr-Sū, XX, 2, 8 ; XIV, 2, 7, Caland and Raghuvira, Varāka-Srauta- 
Sutra, III, 4, 1, 39. 

4. SatBr, XIII, 1, 6,38—Brahmand ca K$satreņa cobhayatah Sri 
perigrhita. 
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present king, equated his status with that of ancient kings 
like Yudhistira.! 


Let our attention be turned to a passage in the Aitareya- 
Brāhmaņa? giving in detail the performance of Hoty and 
Adhvaryu in connection with the Rajasüya sacrifice. Both of . 
them used to sit on gold embroidered carpets and Hotr 
narrated the story of SurahSepa to the king initiated for 
the Rājasūya sacrifice, The story of SunahSepa consisted of 
more than hundred Rk verses and thirty-one Gāthās which 
are very interesting in their approach to epic language and 
metre. Adhvaryu repeated ‘OM’ in response to a RK-verse 
muttered by Hotr and ‘tathd’ in case of a Gatha. Both 
‘OM’ and RK were divine revelations and tathd was human 
and the Gāthās were human compositions. The response made 
by Adhvaryu with divine ‘OM’ and human ‘tatha? was 
significant inasmuch as the sacrificer of the Rājasūya sacrifice 
got rid of sin and fault by these divine ‘OM’ and human 
‘tatha@’ : because the king, who being a conquerer, became 
also a sinner by shedding blood. The Satydsagha-Srauta- 
Sütrd* also gives, in brief, the same description of the 
Šunahšepa Ākhyāna. 


The Grhya-Sūtras place the importance of the Gāthās, 
Nārāšarnsi, Itihāsa and Purāņa, because their studies became 
essential along with those of the Vedic literature,» They 


l. Küi-Sr-Su, xiv, 2, 14-16, samapte pāriplave Bhauvanyeva ca 
Vīņāgaņakinah...., Ed, Garba. Zpastamba-Srouta-Sütra, XV, b, 7-14. 
Vindganakina) purvath saha....yajamdnam sanigdyatett. 

2. Ed. B. D. Basu, Aiiareya-Brahmatarh, vii, 18. 

8. Ibid. VII, 18. 

4. Anan Press, Satydsddha-Srauta-Siliva, XIII. 6, 35-38. 


5. Ed. Vasudeva. Sdmkhydyan-Grhya-Siiva, Benares, 1908, 1. 24, 8, 
Bhirbhivahsvavodhovthyamttikdsapurdnamon sarvdn tvayt...,Anan- 
Press, Aésvaldyara-Grhya-Sitra, III, 3. 1l, Svüdhyamadhly!tta...... 
PurBngàünttl,. .. 
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also manifest the importance of the Vīņāgāthins who played 
their significant part in the domestic rites like Simanton- 
nayana.t In connection with the above rite, the host used 
to invite two Vināgāthins to sing a Gāthā on king Soma? 
Pdraskara-Grhya-Sitra,s in a passage describes that the 
Vīņāgāthins could sing either on Soma or on some other 
mightier king. In the opinion of the commentator Gadādhara,* 
two Gāthās, one on king Soma and the other on some 
mightier king, were to be sung by the Vinagathins. The 
singing of Gāthās in the domestic rites was supposed to be 
an essential part of the ceremony ; because the custom was 
presupposed to be auspicious for getting a strong and heroic 
child. 


The Gāthās were considered as epic song-verses from the 
period of the Rg-Veda and attained a religious and social 
recognition reaching back to the period of the Brahmanas. 
They might have been regarded, by and large, to be oasis 
in the desert of the theologcial speculations of the Brahmanas. 
They were, generally, composed by the lute-players who 
preserved them in their memory for the sake of their pro- 
fession. They seem to have been composed extempore and 
sung at order as we have already noticed in the Gāthās 
relating to the praise of the Agvamedha sacrifice, the sacrificer 
and so on. This procedure originated many set-Gāthās and 


1. Sā-Gy-Sū, 1, 22. 10, 11, 12, Stmantonnayanati karmavaksyamah, 
Āšsv-Gy-Sū, 1. 14, 0 ; Caturthe grabhüvüse stmanlonnayanam.... Mahadeva 
Gangadhar Bakrc, Paérskara-Grhya-Siira, 1. 15. 7. 

2. Sām, Gr-Sū, 1, 22, 10-12 ; Ā$v-Gr-Sū. 1. Pār-Gr-Sū. 1. 15, 7. 

8. Pdr-Gr-Sū, l, 15. 7. athāha Viņāgāthinam....vāpyanyo viratara 
iti, 

4. Com. of Gadādhara on Pdr-Gr-Sū, 1. 15. 7. 

Talhà gāthāgānapakse Rajasamvandhi vivatarasatiwandhi 
vā gānatit gālhūgānati ca dvayarh bhavats | 
hegürcinmate rājavitatarayoranyatasagānati gāthā gdnati và | 
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stray examples of them may be picked up in one mentioned 
in the Grhya-Sntras.! 


The Viņāgāthins must have possessed sufficient informa- 
tion about the heroic deeds of their contemporary kings as 
well as those of the past and produced series of set-Gāthās 
on the achievement of the kings or on the principles of 
creation or destruction, and such like topics. Many of them, 
being recast and remodelled got recognition in the epics and 
the Puranas. Besides Gāthās, songs in praise of men and 
god called Naàràíamsis were actually the precursors of the 
cycles of the heroic songs of the epic. The Gāthās and the 
Nürüsamsis appear to have come from an age earlier in the 
form of the Sarhvāda or dialogue or the Ākhyāna hymns 
in the Rg-Veda, The Gāthās and the Nárà$armsis constituted 
the bardic poetries or ballads and assumed a sacred character 
in the hands of the priests, being incorporated in the mantra- 
patha. (cf Soma eva no rájá etc. incorporated in the Apastampa- 
mantrapáfha) and thus attained the status of the Vedic 
learning. They conveyed the germs of the Itihāsa and the 
Purana, but at the outset, their relation to both of them 
during the age of the Vedic literature, appear to have been 
casual. In fact, these songs were of panegyrics in character 
having little historical truth, because the Vedic texts them- 
selves declare these Gāthās to be ‘lies’ (Maitrayani-Samhita, 
I IT, 5; Kathaka 14. 5). 


The terms, viz., the Itihása and the Purana referred to in 
the Vedic literature, seem to be too ambiguous to express 
their relative meanings ; whether they attained any definite 
shape of literature on the principles of their characteristics 
during the age of the Vedic literature, still remain to be 





1. 4ésv-Gr-S&E. 1, 14. 6. 


Somo no vāja valu mūnusih Prajānivistacakrā' sāviti yārii 
nadimupavastiā bhavantí | 


Pdr-Gr-Su, 1, 15, 7, Soma ova wo rajemā mānugiļ Prafah, 
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known. But from the glorious position of the fifth Veda 
bestowed upon them as well as from the recognition of the 
foremost place among all the Vedas afforded to them, it 
manifests that they developed certain definite shape or charac- 
teristics different from those of other Vedic learnings. The 
consequent study of them in association with other Vedic 
literature also comes to confirm the above opinion. It is 
noteworthy that their studies grew more covetous and benign 
among the Brahmanas who were the custodians of the Vedic 
knowledge. The more the learning of the Itihāsa and the 
Purána assumed popularity, the greater anxiety of the 
Bráhmanas to take possession of them by compounding their 
assimilation into the knowledge of their own theological 
speculation. 


We have discussed beforehand that the Itihāsa and the Purana 
got specific recognition from the time of the Atharva-Veda 
onwards. The Vedic evidences collected so far, seem to cons- 
titute stages of attempt In tracing the proper concepts of both 
the Itihasa and the Purana. The reference to the Itihasa and 
the Purana displayed tn a compound word in-the Satapatha- 
Brühmana,) conveys equal importance of both the consti- 
tuents. The interajia meanings in association with both the 
Categories as presented by Sāyana, in his commentary on the 
above Brāhmaņic passage, appear to be reverse in relation 
to their established definitions. The Itihāsa is that branch of 
learning which concerns with the events of pasts, such as. 
«in the beginning, this universe was nothing but water 
etc," The instance of the Puranic learning is placed in the 
story of Purūravā and Urvafj3 So the relative meanings are 





I, Sat Br, xi, 5. 6, 8. vidya vākovākyasnitihāsapurāņasm „. .. 


2. Com of SAyana on the above passage of the Sat-Br. 


Apo ha va’ idamagre salilamevasetyadikam srsty- 
pralipádahar Brākmaņamittkāsah &rvasyapsarál 
purūvavasamaivati cakama’ 11yàdinà pur dtanapuru- 
savrtlánta fralipādakāni Purāņam | 
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contrary to their established senses. In the Nirükta of Yāska, 
the Itihasa is defined as the knowledge of the past event.! 
Eaamples of both kinds given in the Nirgkta indicate that the 
Itihàsa Was concerned with the significant stories of kings or 
seers, i.e. legends of Santanu and Devāpi, Vi$vàmitra-Paijavana, 
Vi$vakarman-Bhauvan or the story of Purūravā and Ūrvašī?. 
All of them can be treated as set examples found in many 
Rg-Vedic hymns? Yāska refers to the historians, too, in 
connection with the legends of Vigvakarmā-Bhauvan or 
Purgrava-Urvasi. N 


In tracing a specific definition of the Itihāsa, the author of 
the Brhad-Devatā, refers to different opinions of the time- 
honoured sages, It seems to be conducive to the development 
of a true sense of the Itihāsa. The past events (Purāvrita) 
were, generally, called ltihāsa, and an example of which was 
given in the story of Šatakratut, The followings are 
different given concepts relating to the relative meanings of 
the subject. In view of Yāska, the reciprocal narrative 
(Ākhyāna) in connection with a summon (dhavdna), was 
considered a dialogue or Sarnvüda, while Saunaka called it an 
Jtihāsa*, A Rg-Vedic couplet containing a colloquy of 
Bhavayavya and Romašā, daughter of Brhaspati and who were 
husband and wife, came to be regarded as an illustration of 
Itihāsa by Yāska, Sākatāyana and Bhāguri. But it was'a 





1. Ed. Durgācharya, Nirzāta of Yaska, 1942, 2/10 : com of Durgā- 
charya ou Itihüsa tatretihüsamücakgate, iti haivamāsīditi yah kathyate 
sa itihāsah. 

3. Ibid, 2110 ; 2/34 : X/26, X, 46. 

3. Rg-Veda. X, 98, (Devüpi); X, 95. (Purūravā), X, 81, 82 
(Visvakarman-Bhauvan) 

4, Hd. R. L, Mitra, Brkad-Devaid, 1892, iv, 42. Itihdsash Purā- 
vyttam. e. g. The ükhyüna of Satakratu. 

6. B. D. iv, 146-147, ākvānam.......ttikdsautu  faunahah e.g. of 
āhvānam (R.V.X., 95.1) haye jaye etc. 
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simple story in the opinion of Saunaka!. It is, further, an 
illustration of Itihàsa-ainri placed in the Sarvdnukramani, 
but Saunaka's opinion manifests that simple stories were not 
to be considered as examples of Itihāsa. The reflection of 
this idea is shed in a suggestion mentioned in a passage of 
the Satapatha-Brdhmana? which implies that the story of 
struggle between the gods and the Asuras is to be treated 
as an Ākhyāna, but not as Itihāsa. Maybe the implication 
of the above suggestion was that the struggle between the 
gods and the Asuras was a conflict between two existing 
contradictory cultural- forces and, therefore, the story of 
conflict between them would have been an example of Itihāsa. 
Agalnst this background, the story of Soma's flight from 
the gods should have contained an instance of ltihāsas, 
because in this story, an idea of significant departure of 
certain culture possessed by the gods was implied. Soma 
oppressed by fear of Vrtta fled from the gods. The conflict 
of ideas on the definition of the Itihāsa is found in another 
passage of the Brhad-Devatā. The verse states that a 
hg-Vedic hymn, in view of Šākatāyana, was considered to 
be an itihāsasūkta, while Yāska as well as Saunaka called it 
a hymn either addressed to Indra or to Visyedevah*. (all gods) 


We have mentioned earlier that the study of the Itihasa and 
the Purana, gradually, grew very important and auspicious 
along with the studies of the Vedas and all of them had a 
common source of origin, This was for the priestly class who 
was growing interested to their study and acted upon the 
existing culture of the historical traditions. It will not be 
incongruous to repeat the terms, viz, the Itihdsa-Veda and 
ss es es 


1. B.D. IIT, 156, Indreņa jūyāpaiyošcetikāsati,....e.g. R.V, 1, 126, 
6-7, B. D. VI, 108. 


2. Sai-By, XI, 1.6, 9, 


8. B.D. vi, 109 Marularh gauh parait sūktamā ivaindrāni....., e.g. 
R-V, VIH, 95-100, 2nd Sükta VIII, 96, the story of Soma’s flight. 


4. B-D. vili, IX Preiitihdsasuhlat,.....e.g. R.V. VIII, X 102 
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the Purdna-Veda mentioned in the Šatapatha-Brāhmaņa, 
Gopatha-Brāhmaņa and in some places of the Sdjkhydyana 
Šrauta-Sūtra". The Veda means certain kind of learning and 
not a book. Thus, Āyur-Veda is medical science and Gandharva- 
Veda is music. Similarly, the Rg-Veda, the Sāma-Veda and 
others are classes of texts and not single book. Either the 
Itthdsa-Veda or the Purāņa-Veda was not any particular book, 
but those branches of learning consisting of legends, stories, 
myths and so on. The consequent result of the expansion of 
their learning appears in various references to Itihasa and 
Purāņa in Plural? which means that they started to multiply 
their number in separate identities. It is evident that A&valayana, 
in his Grhya-Sütra, was much keen about the established 
definitions of the Itihāsa and the Purana, because he was, 
probably, aware of the difference between the Bhārata and the 
Mahdbhdrata, the latter one extended its body with the 
secondary stories on the basis of a short Summary of the war of 
the Bhāratas (Bhdrata-Samgrdmah. Panini. IV, 2, 56) Not only 
so, he presented the names of four disciples of Vyasa (exclud- 
ing uka) who were well known custodians of the historical 
traditions found in theepics and the Puranas. 


The Asvaldyana-Grhya-Sütra is also very vivid in mentioning 
their extreme auspicious character. The very citation of 
these Itihàsas and the Puranas after death or heavy loss 
seemed very much efficacious to avert misfortune. In one 
passage of the above Sara, we find the tradition of carrying 
fire out of the house and kindling a new one, after which, 
the members of the family keeping the fire alive far in the 
silent night, sat listening to the tales of the Itihāsas and 





l. See note 3 p. 161, 
2. Tat-Āran Itihāsānpurāņāni kalpāngāthānārāšamsi, 2/9, 
dšv-Gy-Sū, III, 8, 1, Kalģūrgāthānārāšatisīrihhāsapurāņāntm, 
8. Ibid, III, 4, 4 SumantajaiminioarSanipdyana- i 
patlasxivabhasyabhdratamaha- 
bhāratadharmūcāryā jānanti........ 
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the Puranas narrated by the people who “reached a green 
old age"!. The same custom was followed by the members 
of a family who lost their preceptor or were afflicted by 
other misfortunes. Another passage of this Sūtra advised the 
afflicted persons to perform expiatory rites on a full moon 
day before following the above custom of listening tales.? 


Coming to the question of the exact definition of the 
Puranas, it is hardly possible to denote them as a species 
of literature in the Vedic evidences.  Nighantu gives six 
ancient synonyms of the Purana. Although, they repre- 
sented synonyms, they appear to carry special senses, each 
of which contributed its separate meaning to the constituent 
characteristics concerning the formative strata of the idea of 
Purana, defined by Yāska in his Nirükta as Purā navam bhavatis 
In our View, the definition denotes that, which became new 
in the past. It is presumed that during the time of Yāska, 
this species of learning was remodelled on the existing class 
of knowledge. We have already seen that it is, generally, 
mentioned with the Itihāsa in all the Vedic literature and 
they signified nothing but Puránag; Akhydnam or old narratives. 
The sense was very flexible in relation to that of the Itihasa 
and its sense, like the latter one, was far from representing 
actual books. Only their existing indentities enlarged their 
paces being recast and remodelled in successive ages till it 


1 Ibid, iv, 8, 6,.. tam dibayamūnā dsata à šānta- 
valwadayusmatam katkāh hirtayanto 
māngalyānitikāsapurāņānītyākkyābaya- 
mānāķ || 6 n 

9, Ibid, IV, 6, 1 Gurunā'bhimriā anyato vd paksi- 

yamānā amāvāsyāyām Santi karmakurvivan | 
3. Lakgman Sarup, Nighamiw, Lahore, Punjab, 19:7 III, 27 
Prainam pradiveh $ravaydh Sanemi 
Piroym anhdyeH purūņasya sal nāmūni 
4. Nírzhia, IO, 19. 
Sat-Br, XI, 1-0, 9, Sce note 2, p. 157. 


11 


e 
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acquired the present five characteristics (Pagica-laksanari)-. 
The recasting appears to have been developed on the older 
rēpresentations of the same species relating to the religious 
didactic contents comprising the ancient traditions of the ` 
creation, the deeds of the gods, heroes, saints and ancient 
ancestors of the human race, the beginnings ofthe famous 
royal families and thus assumed many elements generally 
found in association with the texts of the Itihāsa, which 
adopted the same from the former. 


Since the period of the Atharva-Veda, it started to be a 
significant branch of learning and passing through many ages, 
got existence in the real sense of the Puranas in the Sätra 
literature. We may say that since this tinie some definite 
Puranic works having near approximation with the present 
Purāņic texts, originated. The consequent result of the ex- 
pansion of their learning appears in various references to 
Itihāsa and Purana in Plural in several places of the Vedic 
literature. It appears as we have already stated that they 
started to multiply their numbers in separate identities. 


The proficiency of a Brahmana as well as of a king would be 
recognised in their respective jurisdictions if they were adept 
in the knowledge of the Puranas. The Gautama-Dharma-Sütra? 
throws light on the aptness of a Brahmana who seems to have 
been trustworthy for his vastness of learning and regarded as 
proficient if he had sufficient knowledge in different branches of 
vidyās including the Purina. A king in administering the affairs 
of his kingdom, was to depend on the knowledge of the Purana 
along with that of the Vedas, Angas, Dharmagastras, Upavedas 
and so on 


1. Amarkoga, Sargasca pratisargasca vatiisamanvania- 
rani ca Varttšānucarktath caiva Purduamh Paficalasanath 
2. Anan, Press, Gawiatta-Dharma-5uira, 1959 .8/5-6 
Lokavedaveddngavit || 5 11 
vākovāhyotihāsapurāņa kušalaļ | 6 it 
8. Ibid. XI, 19, Tasya ca vyavakāvo vedo dharmašāsiyā- 
nyatgānyupavsdāļ Purāņart | 9 
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It has already been said that Āšvalāyana, in his Grhya-Satra, 
was apparent about the established definition of the Itihāsa and 
the Purāņa, because he was probably aware of the difference 
between the Bh&rata and the Mahābhārata. He presented the 
names of the disciples of Vyasa (excluding Suka) who were well 
known custodians of both kinds of historical traditions. 


The Apasiamba-Dharma-Siitra quotes verses and summariscd 
passages from certain Puranas in several places! and specifically 
mentions guotions from one Bhavisyat-Purdna in two places. 
Although these quotions from the Puranas referred to, are not 
included in any of the existing texts of the Puranas available at 
present the topics on subjects quoted tally with those found in 
the present Purāņic texts. The citations from the so-called 
Bhavisyat-Purāņa contained rules about food whether to be 
accepted for eating or the creation after dissolution.? Other 
passages from some unknown Purana texts instructed the stages 
of householders and the parpetual students about resisting 
an díatdyin even unto death.? All these topics fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Smgtis and the Puranas. 


l. Chinuaswami-Sastri, Apastamba-Dharma-Silra, 1, 19, 18 ; II, 23, 
8 ; II, 28, 4 ; II, 24, 5-6, I 29. 27. 
2. Slokas quoted from Bhavisyat-Puratam in Āp-Dh-Sū 
1, 19,18 Bhojydra mene prajāpatirapi duskrtakāriņah | 
na tasya titavošnanii dasa varsāņi pafica ca 
II, 24, 5-6 Abhita satkplavārtie svargasitah 5 
| punassarge vijārihā bhavanitti Bhavisyat Purāņe 6 
8. Ibid, II, 23.3 Astasitisahasrani ye prajāmistra rsayah | 
Daksinena’ ryamral panihānam te šmašānāni 
bhejires |1| 3 || 
II, 28, 4 Astāšītisahasvāņi ye prajāth negira rsayal 
uliarend' ryamnah panthanam te’ mylatvar) hi 
kalpate 1 4 |1 
1. 29. 27 Paviksartho’ pi brāhsnata dyudham na’ dadats 
tasya prattprasavh— 
yo hithsdvthamabhihrantarn: hanti manyureva manyuri 
spyéalt na tasmin doga iti Purāņe 1| 
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As to the castes to which the traditional people belonged, 
is a subject to controversy, because the evidences so far found 
in the Vedic literature are quite silent in this regard. Nowhere 
in the Vedic texts the testimonies regarding the existence and 
acquaintance of the historical traditions as branches of learning, 
cast any suggestion in regard to the involvement of the people, 
who became immune in proliferation of this knowledge of the 
Itihása and Purāņic learnings for the sake of their profession. 
But much apprehension is scattered regarding manhandling of 
this separate branch of learning by the priestly class, It must 
be remembered here that we are dealing with a period which, 
upto the time of the Sütra literature, had kept the Aryan society 
in a fluid state and the castes barriers were much less rigid than 
they were in later ages. 


So far as we know about the custodians proliferating the 
historic traditional knowledge, the Vīņāgāthins are seen 
responsible for celebrating the narratives relating to the praise of 
kings and others inthe forms of songs. The part played by the 
Hoty and the Adhvaryu in narrating the Sunahgepa episode at 
the consecration of the king in a Rājasūya sacrifice, appears to 
serve the explanation or justification of a sacrificial ceremony. 
The legend itself reflects the shadow of avery old tradition of 
human sacrifice which must have been offered in pre-historic 
times. The Gāthās were human compositions and the Vina- 
gāthins invited to sing from their own compositions in both 
the Srauta and Grhya rites, belonged to both the Brahmin and 
Rajanya communities. It may be presumed that those 
Brāhmaņas who were engaged in composing human Gāthās, 
would have tended to diverse themselves from those who studied 
the Vedas and formed a separate class for preserving the 
traditional lores. They would have been considered by the 
priestly communities as having coming down from the highest 
Brāhmaņic standard. Similarly, the lute-players belonging to 
the Rājanya community would not have possessed the standard 
of true Kgatriyas who were involved in the job of warfareand 
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protecting people and land. The expression Rdjauya in 
connection wlth lute-players is suggestive in a sense that the 
Rajanyas held quite different and a degraded standard than 
that of the Ksatriyas in Aryan society. Maybe, the progenitors 
of both these Brāhmaņa and Rājanya Vīņāgāthins were the 
forerunners of the Paurünika-sütas and others designated 
variously in the later scriptures. The origin of these classes 
was affected by fusion of both the communities of the lute 
players. The upkeeping of the ancient traditions became the 
responsibility of these classes sprung up from degraded 
standards of Brāhmaņa and Ksatriya people. 


We may be permitted to turn our attention to a unique 
feature of the Agvamedha sacrifice known as Pāriplavākhyāna. 
It deals with the recitation of pāriplava by Hotr and is 
elaborated in the Satapatha-Bráhmapa! and in the Srauta- 
Sūtras* in concise form. The A$vamedha sacrifice com- 
mences on the Vaigakha Purņimā. On that day, the horse 
victim, duly escorted, was released to move about on the 
earth for a year. 


To resume our discussion on the castes of the people 
who were very much closely associated with the narratives 
of historical traditions, the citation of Pāriplava meant for 
the people and their chiefs, provides some impression re- 
garding the origin of the traditional Vedas among two 
different circles of people who appear to have stayed out- 
side the upper strata of the Aryan society. We get reference 
to the name of Matsya Sammada and his representative 
people Udakecarág or water dwellers*. Udakecarāļ seem to 
1. Sat-Br, xiii, 4. 9. 12-18. 

9. Sár-Sr-Su, xvi, 2, 24-25 ; xvi, 2, 24-27. 

Šat-Br, xiii, 4,12 Hotaritevadkvaryurmatsyah sārimado 

rājetyāļ tasyodakecayadh visdh.... 

Sádr-Sy-SE, xvi, 2, 22-23 Matsyah Sdwumada ityasļams || 22 

tasyodakacarah vigāļ || 23 
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have been maritime people who generally belonged to fisher- 
men community and their livelihood was mostly dependable 
on fish. The foregoing suggestion is assertive in recognising 
their connection with the tradition of the Itihāsa. We may 
remember, in this connection, the story of Vyāsa's origin 
from a fisher woman. He was the well known compiler of 
the Itihasa. i 


The connection of Purāņic tradition with Tarksa Vaipa$yata 
and his representative people, viz, birds (Vayàmsi vigah) is 
to be explained in similar way. 


The citation of the Purdna-Veda on the respective day 
of the Pāriplava meant for king Tarksa and his people! 
would have been from some passages of the Vdyi-Purána. The 
suggestion is to be found in the commentary to the res- 
pective passage referred to in the Ságkhyáyana-Srauta-Sütra* 

„It is suggestive enough to the appearance of specific texts 
of a particular Purana. The king of the birds was Tarksa- 
Vaipa$yata who was known as Garuda. According to the 
view of the Srauta-Sütras, the birds were Brahmacarins.® 
The water dwellers and the birds with their respective kings, 
viz, Matsya-Sārnmada and Tarksa-Vaipagyata, may be con- 
ceived as two nomadic tribal people having the totem of 
fish and eagle respectively. We may remember a stray mention 
of & nomadic horde, ie. Garuda along with Sarpa in many 
legends of later ages. The legend of struggle between Garuda 
and Sarpa over the possession of Soma, although developed 
later inthe epics and the Puranas, seem to bear the germ of 
regular trade of Soma conducted by this nomadic tribe 


1. Sat.Br, xiii, 4,13 ....Tārksyo vaipasyato rajetyah 
lasya vayürhsi visah 18 
Sam-Sy-Sa, vei, 2, 25-26 Tārksyo vatpasyaia.... 
9. The com. of Varadattasuta Anartya to the above passage of 
the Sām-Sv-Sū, xvi, 2, 28, Purānarh vdyuproktamatrakhyeyam. 


3. Ibid, xvi, 2, 27, vayārhsi pahsino brahmacdrita upakurvūnako 
natgihikā và | 
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from the mountain to the Vedic Aryans. The Sruta-Sütras, 
recognising birds as Brakmacārins in connection wlth their 
king Tarksa, appear to bear some suggestive sense regarding 
the nomadic character of a tribe that might have been a 
section of the roving Aryans having some characteristics of 
parivrajakas. In support of this-suggestion we may refer to 
the famous Muni Sükta of. the Rg-Veda (X. 136) giving 
some passing reference to a class known as Munis. Maybe, 
this nomadic Guruda tribe was the earliest upholders of 
the Purānic learning, - 


It will not be out of place if we opine that the tradition 
of the Pāriplava as mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
provides the earliest reference to the divisions of the society 
into ten classes or tribes. This is to manifest social order 
older than that obtained in the Vedic society., The Vedic 
literature generally speaks of five people. It may be inferred 
also that the tradition of the Itihasa-Veda and the Purāņa- 
Veda mentioned in the Šatapatha-Brāhmaņa, gives the oldest 
reference to their possession by some tribes, whose vidyās 
were owed by the priestly class of the Vedic society. 


INDOLOGICAL NOTES 
D. C. SIRCAR 


31. Risthal Inscription of Aulikara Prakdšadharman, 
Year 570 (512 A. D.) 


ABOUT THE beginning of October, 1983, I received a letter from 
Dr. Raghubir Singh, Director, Shri Natnagar Shodh Samsthan, 
Sitamau, in the Mandasaur (former Mandasor) District of 
Madhya Pradesh, enclosing the photograph of a big stone 
inscription and requesting me to supply him with thetext and 
translation ofthe record. I found that the writing on the stone 
is fairly well-preserved although some letters are fully or partially 
broken in line 1 and also rubbed off here and there. 


The inscribed stone was discovered on the 17th September, 
1983, by people while digging the foundation of a house inthe 
village of Risthal situated at 24° 73' N, 75? 20' E about 9 km 
north of Sitamau, headquarters of the Sitamau Tahsil of the 
Mandsaur District, The big inscribed stone was soon brought 
to the Shri Natnagar Shodh Samsthan, Sitamau, for preser- 
vation and exhibition. The length of the inscription is 21 
inches, and it is 154 inches broad. There are twenty-one lines 
of writing in the record which is entirely written in verse, the 
number of stanzas in various metres being 29. Each line 
contains about 60 to 65 syllables, lines like 17 and 19 containing 
respectively 60 and 64 syllables. 


The writing of the record resembles that of other Mandsaur 
inscriptions of about the sixth century A. D., the palaeography 
exhibiting South Indian style. The epigraph was engraved with 
great care, and the person responsible for the work, whose name 
is not mentioned, must be praised for the fine performance, 
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Among peculiarities, we may mention the few rare cases of 
the bipartite form of y with its left number forming a loop 
though it is usually either a hook or ending in a smaller loop in 
the tripartite form of the letter (cf. sadudayaih in line 7 and 
yena in line 13) and the sign of the vowel e exhibiting a rare 
form of prstha-mdtrd with y in yena in line 18. The inscription 
is a prasasti composed in a good style, and the language is on 
the whole free from errors, even though there are words like 
yansa, tamdysi, etc., characteristing its orthography. No mark 
of punctuation is used after the first half of a stanza except in 
one case in line 19 though the completion of a verse has been 
indicated by double-danda in all cases. 


As we shall see below, the inscription is of great importance 
for the history of Dagapura (i.e. Mandsaur) since it reveals the 
name of an as yet unknown king of a new branch of the cele- 
brated Aulikara dynasty and not only offers us valuable infor- 
mation regarding his achievements but also bears a date. We 
are told that the record was raised in the summer season of 
the year 570 of an era which is undoubtedly the reckoning later 
known as the Vikrama Samvat. Thus the inscription may be 
assigned to the middle of the year 512 A. D. 


The inscription begins with a stanza in adoration of the god 
Pināki (i. e. Siva) while verse 2 introduces the reigning monarch 
under the name Bhagavatprakāša. However, this name is not 
found in the body of the record wherein the hero of the eulogy 
is the king named Praká$adharman who seems to be once also 
called by the third name Lokaprakàáa. Of course, this kind of 
the reigning monarch's introduction is well known to us. Thus 
the Asanapat inscription! of king Satrubhafija, who belonged 
to the Naga clan and was the son of Mānabhafija, introduces 
the said king in the two introductory verses at the beginning of 
the pra$asti ın prose under the two names Raņašlāghin of the 
Nága clan and Devaputra respectively. 


1. Journal of Ancient Indian History, XII, p. 126 fi. 
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Verses 3-4 introduce the genealogy of king Prakasadharman 
alias Bhagavatprakāša alias Lokaprakaga and mentions Drama- 
vardhana of the Aulikara dynasty, who originally enjoyed the 
title Sendpati and later became a king. This seems to suggest 
that he belonged to a branch line of the Aulikara family and 
may have served the king of Da$apura as one of the latter's 
generals. In any case, Dramavardhana seems to have been the 
founder of this branch line of the family and the ruler of a 
small territory under the Aulikara kings of Da$apura. The 
following stanzas describe his successors, viz., his son Jaya- 
vardhana (verses 5-6), grandson Ajitavardhana (verses 7-8) and 
great-grandson Vibhīgaņavardhana (verses 9-10). The reigning 
king Prakāšadharman (verses 13ff.) was the son of Rajya- 
vardhana (verses 11-12) and grandson of Vibhiganavardhana, 
and the main object of the present eulogy is to record the 
excavation of a tank named Vibhisana-saras (i. e. the Vibhīgaņa 
tank) and also the erection of a Siva temple, both for the 
religious merit of the king's grandfather Vibhisanavardhana 
(verses 19-20). It is interesting to notethat, although several 
other pious works of the reigning king are also mentioned in 
our epigraph, the above two are specially spoken of in two 
other cases (cf. verses 26-27 and 28 analysed below). This 
eagerness to separate the two groups probably shows that the 
Vibhisana tank and the Siva temple near it were situated at a 
different place where the people realised their importance from 
the inscription. Verse 22 analysed below seems to suggest that 
Vibbīsaņavardhana, the grandfather of Prakāšadharman, was 
alive at the time when the tank and the Siva temple for his merit 
were completed in the year 570 of the Vikrama era corres- 
ponding to 512 A. D. (Verse 21). 


Among the other pious acts of PrakaSadharman recorded 
inthe inscription, the first and most important is the cons- 
truction of the temple of Prakāšešvara at Da$apura (verse 22). 
It is stated to have been raised there according to the advice 
of ‘the said king’, apparently meaning Vibhiganavardhana 
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mentioned earlier in connection with the tank and Siva temple. 
Thus Vibhisanavardhana was alive and advised his grandson to 
build a temple of Siva, named as Prakāšesvara after the name 
of Prakāšadharman. The specific mention of the construction 
of the Prakāšešvara temple at Da$apura suggests that the 
Vibhigaņa tank and the Siva temple near it were situated 
elsewhere. If Vibhisana was alive when his grandson was 
ruling, he seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of 
his successor, 


An interesting claim in respect of the temple is that it 
became a notable object in the whole of Bharatavarga. Since it 
_18 specifically stated that the grandfather’s advice was to build 
this temple at DaSapura, it may mean that while Vibhigaga- 
Vatdhana was staying somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Da$apura, his grandson was in occupation of Dašapura, and 
some light isthrown on this possibility by Prakāšadharman's 
description in our record to be analysed below. However we 
do not know where Vibhisapavardhana was staying and where 
the tank and Siva temple were made unless it is believed that it 
was the neighbourhood of the findspot of the big inscribed stone 
(probably embedded in the wall of the Siva temple), i. e. modern 
. Risthal near Sitamau. The short distance between the city of 
Mandsaur and Risthal (near Sitamau the erstwhile headquarters 
of the former Maharajas of Sitamau) is nothing unusual for the 
situation of the capital ofa kingdom and that of a subordinate 
state in the history of medieva] and modern Rajasthan. 


We are further told that Prakü$adharman built a beautiful 
temple of the god Brahman in the suburb of the city of 
Dašapura (verse 23) and also the Krgņ-āvasatha and Bujjuk- 
āvasatha named after Krgņā (or Kpsna) and Bujjukā (verse 24). 
It is not possible to determine whether the ladies named Kygna 
and Bujjukā, after whom the two avasathas or abodes for the 
accommodation of ascetics of the Sankhya and Yoga schools 
were built, were the queens of Prakāšadharman. The reference 
to this sixth-century temple of the god Brahman at Dašapura is 
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interesting because independent worship of the said god was not 
so popular. Verse 25 speaks of the additional pious activities 
ofthe king as the maker of assembly-halls, wells, monasteries 
and gardens together with shrines of deities as well as deya- 
dharmas (i. e. religious gifts made in keeping promises of 
earlier dates). 


While describing the achievements of Prakagadharman, 
we are told in verse 15 that he was endowed with the 
hereditary rāja-ģrī (i.e. kingship) of his family by his father 
when the latter was ahrta (Le. not yet carried away by 
death) while the next stanza (verse 16) says how the king 
succeeded in humbling the Hana king Toramana in battle 
so that the latter’s title Adhirdja (i.e. supreme monarch) came 
to mean nothing. These are very important facts of the 
history of Central and Western India. It appears that 
Da$apura was occupied by the Hgnpas and that somehow the 
leadership of DaSapura’s struggle with the foreigners under 
Toramāņa fell upon a line of rulers subordinate to the 
Dašapura king. In the course of the struggle, Ràjyavardhana 
of this line died making his son Prakāšadharman his successor 
before his death. 


The victory over Toramāņa was characterised by two 
other acts of Praka$adharman. In the first place, the victor 
utilised the ivory secured from the tusks of the elephants ` 
of the Hama king killed in the battle in beautifying a number 
of houses that were dedicated to ascetics (verse 17), and 
secondly, the captured ladies of the enemy's harem were 
tortured to exhibit Lokapraka$a's (i.e. Prakā$adharman's) 
prowess and were then dedicated to the god Vrsabhadhvaja 
(Siva) apparently as Devadāsīs. So long we knew that 
Toramana was in the possession of Eran in the Sagar District 
of East Malwa shortly after 484 A. D. which is the date 
of Budhagupta's Eran inscription,! while the Aulikara king 


l. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (hereafier SI.), Vol. I, 1965, p. 834 ff. : 
Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarism, Ii], 1688, p. 88 ff, 
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YaSodharman Visnuvardhana, known from several Mandsaur 
inscriptions! one of them being dated in the year 5&9 (i.e 
532 A. D. humbled king Mihirakula who was the son of 
Toramana and is known from the Gwalior inscription of 
his 15th regnal year.2 Now we have the copper-plate grants,® 
from Sanjeli in the Panchmahal District of Gujarat, issued 
by the feudatories of Toramāņa in his third regnal year 
and probably also in the sixth and nineteenth years of his 
reign, It will be seen that Prakā$adharman and Yaéodharman 
had similar names ending in the word dharman and that 
Yašodharman had, in one of his records, a vardhana-ending 
name like the predecessors of Prakagadharman although 
unfortunately a name ending in vardhana, which he himself 
seems to have enjoyed, is not mentioned in our inscription 
probably in order to emphasise that he was the founder of 
a new branch line of the dynasty. Since Prakagadharman 
and  Ya$odharman were contemporaries respectively of 
foramāņa and Mihirakula (who were father and son) and 
flourished in 512 and in 532 A. D., it appears that Prakāša- 
dharman was a predecessor of Yaéodharman, if not his 
immediate predecessor or father. It is not impossible that 
Toramana occupied Da$apura and Rājyavardhana and his 
son Prak&Sadharman, who belonged to a viceregal branch 
line of the Aulikara dynasty, were trying to drive out the 
Hünas from Dagapura and that Prakàá$adharman finally 
succeeded in reoccupying Dašapura even though the struggle 
with the foreigners was continuing since Yasodharman had 
to fight with Mihirakula two decades later. It should also 
be noted that Vāsula, the author of the present eulogy, 
and the officer named Bhagavaddosa, who was put in charge 
of the excavation of the tank and the construction of the 
1, Sucar, op. ot, pp. 411-20 ; Fleet, op. cit, p. 142 ff. 
9. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 420 f., 424 ff. ; Fleet, op. cit., p. 158 ff. 


3. Mehta and Thakkar, M. S. University Copper-platos of the 
time of Toramāņa, Baroda, 1878. 
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Siva temple nearby for the merit of the king's grandfather, 
are also known from Yasodharman's inscriptions.! Vāsula was 
the son of Kakka while Bhagavaddosa was the eldest of the 
three sons of Ravikirti who was the son of Sasthīdatta, the 
servant of the Aulikara kings and the founder of a Naigama 
dynasty. 

Ás regards the concludingsianzas, verses 26-27 forminga 
yugmaka group say that the excavation of the tank named 
Vibhigana-saras and the construction of the Siva temple, both 
for Vibhisanavardhana’s religious merit, were entrusted to the 
Rájasthámiya (viceroy or governor) Bhagavaddosa who was the 
son of an Amdtya (an administrative officer) of the king's 
pürvaja meaning one of his predecessors (probably his father 
or grandfather) although the word pürvaja also means ‘an 
elder brother’. While verse 28 prays for the longevity of the 
tank and the Siva temple near it, the excavation and construc- 
tion of which were entrusted to Bhagavaddosa, verse 29, the 
last stanza of the eulogy, states that Kakka’s son Vasula was 
the poet who composed the pūrvā, i.e. the pragasti engraved on 
the stone. 


To the important items of information offered by the inscrip- 
tion that have already been discussed inthe course of analys- 
ing its contents, we have to add some more details. Our view 
that the earlier kings of the branch of the Aulikara family, 
to which Prakasadharman as also apparently Yagodharman 
belonged, had their headquarters not at Dašapura but some- 
where else in the neighbourhood is supported by the follow- 
ing consideration? The earliest branch of the Aulikara kings 





l. Sircar, op. cii., pp, 315, 420 ; Fleet. op. cit., pp. 147, 150, 166. 

2. Forthe Mandsaur and Bihar Katra inscriptions of Neravarman 
(years 461= 404 A, D. and 474—417 A. D, the Gangdhar Inscription 
of Višvavarman (year 480—424 A. D.) and the Mandsanr inscription 
of Kumāragupta I and Bandhnvarman (year 4932-436 A, D.) falling 
in the reign of both and year &20= 478 A. D, falling outside), see 
EL, Vol XII, p. 818 f. ; Vol, XXVI, p. 190 fi.. Fleet, CII., Vol. HL 
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had names ending in varmam, the latest known ruler of this 
Varman branch being Bandhuvarman (who was a feudatory of 
Kumāragupta I, 414-55 A.D). Prabhükara's inscriptien of 
467 A.D. seems to suggest direct Gupta rule at Dašapura and 
this was followed by the establishment of another branch 
line of the Aulikara dynasty there as indicated by the name 
and date of the Dagapura king Adityavardhana. We learn 
from the combined evidence of the Chhoti Sadri stone inscrip- 
tion (dated 491 A.D.) and the Mandsaur epigraph (mentioning 
king Adityavardhana of Dagapura)! of the feudatory ruler Gauri 
of the Mānavāyani dynasty that, in the closing decades of 
the fifth century A. D., DaSapura was under kings having 
names ending in vardhana as in the case of the Aulikara 
king Yašodharman alias Visnuvardhana of PDa$apura, who 
flourished at a slightly later date. The Avantikd (lord of 
. Avanti or West Malwa) king Dravyavardhana, mentioned in 

the Brhatsamhitd (86.2) by Varühamihira (6th century A. D.) 
may have been a predecessor or successor of Adityavardhana. 
It will be seen that there is not enough time for accommoda- 
ting the five predecessors of Prakā$adharman in the small 
period of about less than two decades from after 491 A. D. 
and before 512 A.D. The period would appear more inade- 
quate when we take into consideration the time Daéapura 
was under Hana occupation. It seems therefore that the 
Vardhana branch of the Aulikaras mentioned in the Risthal 
inscription originally ruled over the Sitamau region as 
feudatories of the Aulikaras of DaSapura (with vardhana- 
ending names, e.g. Adityavardhana and Dravyavardhana). 
It also appears that the Hüpas under Toramána occupied 
Dašapura during Vardhana rule about the beginning of the 
sixth century A. D. and that Prakāģadharman of its sub- 





1888, p. 74 fl, 81 ff. See Sircar, SI., Vol. I, 1965, p. 299 ff. For the 
Mandsaur inscription of Prabhākara dated year 624 (467 A, D.), see 
SI.. op. cit., p. 406 ff. ; EI., XXVII, p. 12 ff, — - 


1. EI, Vol XXX, p. 120 f. 
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ordinate branch line succceded in recovering the city after 
defeating the Hūņas even though the struggle with the 
foreigners continued till the days of Toramāņa's son 
Mihirakula on the one side and Praká$adharman's successor 
Yasodharman alias Vigņuvardhana on the other. The Mandsaur 
inscription! of Kumāravarman shows that the foreigners’ 
struggle with Dagapura was soon taken up by the Kalacuris. 


The inscription mentions only two geographical names, and 
they are Dagapura and Bhāratavarsa. 





l. India Museum Bulletin, XVI, 1981, p 7 B. 
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TEXT? 


-Metres i—Anustubh 22-27, 29 ; Upajāti 1 ; Upendravajrā 8 ; 
Pugpitāgrā 13-14 ; Pramitāksarā 5-6 ; Mālabhāriņī 
3-4; Mālinī 28 ; Vasantatilakā 15-21 ; Varga- 
sthavila 7-10 ; Viyogint 11-12. 


1. Vāmena sandhyā-praņipāta-kopa- 
prasangin=arddhena vighattyamānam (/x) 
Pinākina$=$ānti U — U — — — 

U — U vas=givamemadadh&tu // (1x) 
Rane [su ?] bhityas=subhu [vo ? ] mahimne 
bibhartti yah 


2. karmukam —ütata-jyam (/* 
jayatyesasau svasya kulasya keture: 
lalāma rüjiàm Bhagavatprakāšah // (2*) 
Bhüvana-sthiti-dhàma-dharma-setus = 
sakalasy—Aulikar-ānvayasya lakgma (/*) 
Dramavarddhana ity=abhtit=pra- 


3. | bhāva- 
ksapit-ár&ti-bal-onnatir—nnarendrap // (3*) 
Širas—īva Pinākinas= tusāra- 
sruti-sit-Amala-djdhitig—Sasankah (/*) 
nija-vansa (varnga)-lalamni yattra senā- 
pati-Sabdah sprhaniyatérh jagāma // (4*) 
Sunay-üvalambana- 


4. drdhīkrtayā 
bala-sampadā prathitayā bhujayoh (/x) 
udapādi tena hrpta-šatru-jayo 
Jayavarddhana-ksitipatis—tanayah // (5*) 
Bahalena yasya sakalarh paritah 
parivrnha (vrinha) tà jalamuc=eva viyat (/x) 


1. From a photograph in which some akgaras here and there are 
not quite clear or readable. 


12 
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bala-renung karabha-kaņtha-rucā 

sthagitā babhur=nna kirapüp savituh // (6*) 
Kirita-ratna-skhalit-arkka-diptisu 
pratisthit-ājiah pratīrāja-mūrddhasu (/*) 
balena tasyārjita-paurusaķ parair— 
bbabhūva 


Trajan Ajitavarddhanas=sutah // (7*) 
Makhesu som-āsava-pāna-lālase 
samāgate yasya muhur=ddivaspatau (/*) 
tatāma hast-agra-nive$ite-ünatà 
viyogra (ga)-cint-ākula-mānasā Saci // (8*) 
Sruta-vivikta-mang 


sthitiman —bali 
sphuta-yasah-kusum-odgama-padapah (/*) 
jagati tasya sutah prathito gunaih 
kula-lalāma Vibhisanavardhanah // (9*) 
Sadudayaih pravikasibhir —ujva (jjva) lair— 
avihata-prasaraih 


Subha-rohibbhih (/*) 
sucaritaih kiraņair=iva bhānumān= 
kgata-tamansi (mamsi) jaganti cakāra yah // (10*) 
Bhuvana-sthiti-goptrbhir=nnrpair = 
dhuram=ādyair=vvidhrtār babhāra yah (/*) 
sva-kul-ocita-rajya-varddhanas= 
tanayas=tasya 


sa Rajyavarddhana] // (11*) 
Vilalāsa mumoha vivyathe 
vinigasvasa visamjiātārn yayau (/*) 
upatāpta-manā bal-ogmaņā 
dvigatàm yasya vildsinj-janah // (12*) 
Ksitipati-tilakasya tasya bahu- 
dravina- 


10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14, 


15. 
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nipita-samagra-$atru-diptip (/*) 
sucarita-ghatita-prakaga-dharmma- 
nrpati-lalāma sutah Prakü$adharmma // (13*) 
Amalina-yasa$àm prabhüva-dhámnüm 
sakala-jagan-mahanīya-paurusāņām (/*) 
avitatha janat-ānurāga- 

bhajam 

sthiti-padavīm=anuyāti yo gurūņām // (14*) 
Yah sv-ānvaya-krama-paramparayropayātām = 
āropitām guņa-rasām =abrtena pittrā (/*) 
lok-opakāra-vidhaye na sukh-odayāya 
rāja-Šriyarii 


§ubha-phal-odayinim bibhartti // (15*) 
A Toramāņa-nrpater=nypa-mauli-ratna- 
jyotsnā-pratāna-$abalikrta-pādapīthāt (/*) 
Hūn-ādhipasya bhuvi yena gatah pratigģhām 
nito yudhā vitathatām=Adhirāja$abdaļ // (16*) 


Samgrāma-mūrddhani vipātha-nipātitānām 
tasy=aiva yena mada-vari-mucim gajanam (/*) 
a—U danta-ghatitani tapo-nidhibhyo 
bhadr-asanani rucimanti niveditani // (17*) 
Yasy=aiva c—āhava-mukhe tarasā 


jitasya 
yen=āvarodhana-vara-pramadāļ parmathya (/*) 
Lokaprak&$a-bhuja-vikrama-cihna-hetor= 
vvisranita bhagavate Vrsabhadhvajüya // (18*) 
Rājite pitāmaha-Vibhīgaņavarddhanāya 
slāghy-ānubhāva-guru- 


punya-phalam nivedya (/*) 
vistāri Bindusarasah pratibimba-bhatam= 
etad=Vibhisanasaras=samakhani tena // (19*) 
Etac-ca nrtta-rabhasa-skhalit-endu-lekhā- 
vantansu (nt-amsu)-vicchurita-mecaka-kantha-bhasah (/*) 
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Sthànos-—samagra-bhuvana-ttraya-spsti-hetoh 
Prāleyašaila-taģa-kalpam=akāri sadma // (20*) 
Sad-vyabda-saptati-sama-samudayavatsu 
pürpnesu paficasu Satesu vivatsarāņām (/*) 


grīgme=rkka-tāpa-mrdita-pramadā-sanātha- 
dhara-gph-odara-vijpmbhita-Puspaketau // (21*) 
Laksma Bharatvarsasya nidegaitestasya bhuksitah (/*) 
akürayad —Da$apure Prakagesvara-sadma yah // (22*) 


Tasy=aiva ca purasy--ante Brahmanas=caru 
mandiram (/*) 
unmüpayad —iva vyoma-$Sikharaireyena 
rodhibhih // (23*) 
Āsrayāya yatīnāfi=ca sankhya-yog-abhiyoginam (/*) 
vyadhatta Kysn-avasatham Bujjuk-avasathafi=ca 
yah // (24*) 


Sabhā-kūpa-math-ārāmān=sadmāni ca dīvaukasām (/*) 
yo =nyārh$=c=ānyāya-vimukho deyadharmān— 
acīkarat // (25*) 
Ten=aiva nppates—tasya pūrvaj-āmātya-sūnunā / 
rajasthaniya-Bhagavaddosen=4-dosa-sangina // (26*) 


Etaj —jalanidhi-hrepi višālam khanitam sarah (/*) 
Idafi=ca jalad-ollekhi Stilinas—sadma karitam // (27*) 
Kisalaya-parivarttī vīrudhām vāti yāvat= 
surabhi-kusuma-gandh-āmoda-vāhī nabhasvān (/*) 


Sara idam—=abhirāmarn sadma Sambhog=ca tavad== 
vihata-durita-mürgge kirtti-vistarini stim // (28*) 

Iti tusģusayā tasya nppateļ punya-karmmanah (/*) 
Vāsuleņ —oparacità pūrvv=eyam Kakka-sūnunā // (29*) 
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No. 32—Pallagkigrdma Grant of Irivabedanga Satyāšraya, 
Šaka 923 Plava. 


Sometime ago, I had an opportunity of examining the 
second plate of what was no doubt a two-plate charter of 
Irivabedanga Saty&éraya (997-1008 A. D.), son and successor 
of Taila II (973-97 A. D.) who founded the Later Cālukya 
house. The plate bears twenty lines of writing on the obverse 
and seven lines on the reverse. The grant portion begins in 
line 8 on the obverse. Thé characters belong to the South 
Indian variety of the Nügar alphabet. 


The date of the record is quoted in ines 14-16. The 
occasion of the grant was a lunar eclipse on the full moon 
in the month of Phalguna in the Saka year nine hundred 
twenty three, written in both words and figures, which 
corresponded with the cyclic year Plava. The astronomical 
details tally correctly with Sunday the 9th March, 1002 
A. D. ? i 


The donor of the charter is endowed with his name 
Irivabedanga and the usual virudas, viz. Akaļanka-carita, 
Ammana-gandhavāraņa, Sarvalokāšraya, Sriprthvivallabha, Vap 
labhanarendradeva, etc., and is described as Mahdrājādhirāja 
Paramešvara Paramabhajtdraka Satyāšrayadeva meditating on 
the feet of Āhavamalladeva (Taila II). He addressed the 
officers as. and when their official position makes them 
associated with the gift land and the list includes the Rdgsrapati, 
Visayapati, Grámaküfa, Ayuktaka, Adhikdrika, Mahattara and 
others.1 


The grant was made at the request of the king's general 
named Chatthala who must have made the usual payment 
for the „creation of the mamasya or rent-free holding in 


l. For these official designations, see Sircar, Indian Epigraphical 
Glossary, 1906. Rāstrapati is the same as Rasjrika or Rastrakita 
meaning the ruler of a Pargana or group of villages, | 


f 
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favour of the Brähmaņa Madhubala who was the son of 
Annpaya-ghatikü$ása and the grandson of Ke$ava-dvivedin. 
The name of the gift village was Pallanki; but the district 
to which it belonged is not mentioned. The grant was made 
with dhdnya (king’s share of the produce of the field) and 
hiranya (land tax in cash), with freedom from obstacles 
(like vigti or unpaid labour) and as lying within recognised 
boundaries. 


The donee belonged to the Kau$ika-gotra and Rk-$ākhā 
and is described as Sadangavid, i.e., a master of the six 
Vedāngas, viz,, $iksd (pronounciation of words and laws of 
euphony), kalpa (ritual or ceremonial), vyákarana (grammar), 
nirukta (etymology), chandah (prosody) and jyotiga (astronomy). 
He is also called gag-karmd-nirata, i.e. engaged in the six acts 
or duties of the Brāhmaņa house-holder, which are adhyayana 
(study of the Veda), adhydpana (teaching), yajana (sacrificing), 
ydjana (conducting sacrifice), dZna (offering of food, etc.) and 
pratigraha (receiving gifts). 


The epithet Ghatikāšāsa is found elsewhere as Ghaļašāsin, 
Ghatikdgdhasa, Ghatašākasa and Ghatašāhasin and is apparently 
the same as the Brahmanical family name Ghaisdsa as found 
in certain areas of South India. In early times, especially in 
South India, the learning of a Vedic scholar was tested by 
a sort of lottery. A large number of small passages quoted 
from the Vedic literature on slips were kept in a jar (ghatikd or 
kumbha), and the scholar had to take one of the slips out of 
the jar at a time and had to explain all questions that might 
have been put to him in respect of the passage. If he succeeded 
in explaining one thousand such slips at one sitting or on one 
occasion he seems to have been called Grhītasāhasra which is 
sometimes found in inscriptions. In Ghatasdhása or Ghaglkà- 
sāhasa the word sdhasa appears to be a corruption of sdkasra 
so that Ghaya-sdhasra and Ghatikāsāhasra would mean the same 


). Tor these expressions, See Sircar, op. cit., pp. 114-15, 
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performance as Grikītasāhasra explained above. In case, however, 
Ghatašāsa and Ghaglkdsdsa as well as gāsin for $dsa in some of 
the expressions are correct, the expressions would mean ‘the 
superintending officer of a Ghafikd-sthdna or Vedic college 
where the tests were conducted.'! 


The gift village is stated to have been dvddasa-grámádhigihána 
which possibly means that it was the township or administrative 
headquarters to which twelve villages were attached. Thus the 
gift land was itself a group of villages forming a territorial unit. 
Its boundaries are quoted as follows—Snndijalulage-grama in 
the east, Siyambe-grāma in the south, Cokadacavi-gráma in 
the west, and Kaficila-grama in the north. At the close of 
the record on the reverse of the Plate, we are told that the grant 
was prepared by Bhaffa Svāmikumāra, son of Bhatta Vàmana 
and grandson of Bhapa éri-Drona. The concluding sentence 
says that the valli or earth belonged to Satyasraya. 


TEXT 
PLATE ILA 


Line 8. || Sa ca nija-carita-vijita-Manv-ādi-rāja-caritah Aka- 
lamkacaritah ripu-rudhira - pisita-nija - vijita - rana- 
raragah 


Line 9. lrivavedembedarngah prava (ba) la-virodhi-caturamga- 
va (ba) la-varanah Ammanagandhavāraņah samara- 
samrambh-aridha-vipakga-vira-vakgasthala- 


Line 10. vidalana-stamve (bme) rama-gha,a-koti-pagavah subha- 
garajavah guņavan-mitra-maitrī-ras-ānuguņa-, 





l. See Sircar on Grhiftasáhasra in P. B. Desai Felicttation Volume, 
Dharwar, 1971, p. 63 ff. ; also his Aspects of Early Indian Economic 
Lifs (reprinted from Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. XIV, 1979), 
P. a4 ff, 
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Line 11. 


Line 12. 


Line 13. 


Line 14. 


Line 15. 


Line 16. 


Line 17. 


Line 18. 


Line 19. 


Line 20, 


Line 1, 


Line 2. 
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satya-sadbhavah Satyāšrayadevah érimad-Ahavamalla- 
deva-$ripáda-padm-ànudhyata (tah) Sarvaloka£raya-Sri- 


Prithvivallabha~Maharajadhiraja-Parameévara-Pa rama- 
bhattáraka-érimad-Vallabha-narendradevaf kušalī /sa- 


rvan—eva yatha-sarhva (ba) dhyamānakān=rāgtrapati- 
vigayapati-grāmakū-āyuktak-ādhikārika-ma- 


hattar-adin =samadisaty=astu vah samviditam yath— 
asmabhih Saka-nypa-kal-atita-sarhvatsara-Sategu 


| navasu ] trayovim$aty-adhike [gu*] Plata (va)-nāma- 
samvatsare 923 varttamāne tad-varg-ābhayantara- 
Phālguņa (na)-māsa-paurņamāsyāri so- 


ma-grahaņa-parvaņi  Rk-$ākhine Kaušika-gotrāya 
Kešava-dvivedi-pautrāya Annaya-ghatikasa- 


sasya putrāya yajan-ādi-gat-karma-niratāya Madhuva 
(ba)-la~sadariga-vide senapati-Chatthala - vijiápanaya 
dvada- 


Sa-gràm-àdhigthinam  Pallarhki-ndma-gramath sa- 
dhānya-hiraņy-ādeyari Sarvv-ābādha-parihārarn pūrv- 
vamaryādiyasva- 

sima-sahitam namasyam dattavan yasya plirvvatah 
Surhdi-jalulage-n&ma-gràmarhn (mah) / dakginatah 
Siyamve (be)- 


[ nāma ]-grāmah / pa$cimatah Cokadacavi-nāma- 
gramah / uttaratah Karhcāla-nāma-grāmaļ // 


PLATE II B 
sa c—=āgāmibhir=a [smi ] d-varn$yair —anyaií—ca 
bhamipalaih pülaniyà iti // uktath ca bhagav- 
tà Vedavyüsnea Vydsena II 
Sva-dattārh para-dattàm và yo hareta vasudharārh 
(rámy/) 
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Line 3. gastim varsa-sahasrāņi visth&yam jayate kyimih // 
Ramabhadren=apy=uktamh (ktam) // 
Sāmāny =oyam dharmma- 


Line 4. setur =nnripāņām 
kale kale pālanīyo bhabadbhih [ /* ] 
sarvvān =etan=bhavinah parthi- 


Line 5. vendran= 
bhūyo bhüyo yāchate Ramabhadrah // 
Bhatta-Svamikumarena Bhatfa-Vama- 


Line 6. i na-sūnunā [ /* ] 
Bhatta-Sri-Drona-pautrena 
śāsanarh sadhu nirmmitam (tam) // 

Line 7. Mamgalam mahatih (tī) Srih // 
$ri-Satya$rayadevasya vallib // 0 // 


HORSE TRADE IN NORTH INDIA : 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE 


CHITRAREKHA GUPTA 


I 


HORSE WAS an important item of foreign trade throughout 
the long history of India, and as such it had considerable 
bearing not only on the economic history of the country, 
but also on the socio-religious life of the people, not to 
speak of politico-administrative aspects of kingship, with 
which it was most intimately connected. Traditionally asso- 
ciated with the Aryans, horse is now proved to have been 
known to the Harappan people also. But it appears from 
the Harappan finds that the said animal did not play any 
vital role ejther in their economy or in their socio-religious 
life, so as to be depicted on their seals or any other 
art forms. Even when horse became more common, its 
domestication does not seem to have found much favour, 
cow being the most productive and effective domestic animal.? 
But with the growth of imperialistic concept of kingship the 
importance of horse began to rise gradually. It came to 
play a very important part in the royal army, because, of 
the four limbs of Indian army, cavalry was one and chariots 
drawn by horses were another. The swift-moving vigorous 
horses symbolizing strength and power became intimately 
associated with kingship, and, A$vamedha became a pres- 
tigious sacrifice to be performed by the Universal king, 


1, Sharma, A,E., ‘Evidence of Horse from the Harappan Sattlement 
at Surhotada" in Purātattva, no. 7 (New Delhi, 1974), pp. 75-76, 

2. Sankalia, H. D., Prehistory amd Protokistory in India (Bombay 
1968), p, 185, 
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But the common people had no reason to be interested in 
the animal, simply because of the fact that they neither . 
found it around them, nor were they absolutely necessary for 
any of their productive purposes. So it must be remembered 
that the trade in horse was meant primarily to keep the 
imperial fabric aright. An attempt has been made in this 
Paper to show that in spite of this limitation this trade also 
had bearing on different aspects of Indian culture and the 
common people were often affected, either directly or in- 
directly, by this trade in different phases of North Indian 
history, 


II 


It may be assumed that horses were in considerable 
demand in North India from about 6th century B. C. or 
a little earlier, because with the rise of the sixteen Mahā- 
janapadas Indian history entered into a phase which not 
only witnessed incessant struggle for power among the emer- 
ging states, but also noticed a society which was growing 
up with its thriving trade and commerce. But it is from 
the time of the Mauryas, tbe earliest consolidated empire- 
builders of India, that we have a fairly detailed account of 
the contemporary horse-trade of Northern India. It is in- 
teresting to note that Strabo! on the authority of 
Megasthenes, informed that during tbe Mauryan period no 
private person was allowed to keep either a horse or an 
elephant of his own. These animals were regarded as the 
special property of the king. He specifically mentioned that 
the soldiers had to return their arms in the royal magazine 
and horses and elephants to the stable. This account shows 
the awareness of the Mauryan rulers about the importance 
of horse and elephant. It seems quite obvious, therefore, 
that the king retained a monopoly, among other things, 





1. MoceCrindle's Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, Ed. by R. Jain (Reprint, New Delhi, 1972), Pp. 88, 90, 
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over the trade in horses. The Jataka stories also give the 
same picture.! The traders in horses came to the capital 
and offered their own price, The king’s assessor decided as 
to whether it was reasonable or not, and then the animals 
were purchased by the king. The Taņdulanāli Jāūtaka* suggests 
that even if the price dictated by the king’s assessor was 
not fair and equitable, the traders had no other alternative 
but to sell the goods at a loss, as they had no opportunity 
of selling them in the open market. But since it was an 
essential commodity for maintaining the army, and con- 
sequently the empire, the kings perhaps did not dare to dis- 
oblige the traders, Thus, the trade in horses,‘ though res- 
tricted in character, must have been lucrative to those who 
participated in it. 

Before we enter into a discussion about the traders who 
were involved in it, it is necessary to have an idea about 
the countries which supplied the horses. According to 
Kauļilya, the best qualities of horses were those of Kamboja, 
Sindhu, Āratta and Vanāyu. Horses from Bahlika, Pāpeya, 
Sauvira and  Taitala were of second grade, and the rest 
Were considered as of inferior quality. 


Kautilya's assessment about the Kamboja horses receives 
corroboration from other sources also. The Rámdáyapa^ and 
the Mahābhārata” praise the horses of this region. The Jain 
Uttarddhyáyana Sūtra* mentions that no horse could compete 


— 





1, The Jātakas, Hd by K.B. Cowell (London, rep. 1957), Book I. 
no, 5, pp. 288-34, Book II, no. 168, pp. 21-22. 

2. Ibid., Book I, no. 5, pp, 283-34. 

3. Kautilyas Artkašāstra, Hd. by R.P. Kangle (Bombay, 1960), 
Vol. I, P. 87, text 2.30.29. 

4. Vālmīki's Ramayana, Ed, by G. H. Bhatt, (Baroda, 1960), Bala, 
VI. 20. 

b. The Makābkūrata, Ed. by V, S. Sukthaukar (Poona, 1944), 
Sabhaparvna, 49, 5. 

6. Utiarádhydyana Sutra (3. B. H., reprint, Delhi, Vol. II, 47), 
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with a trained horse of Kamboja. The Pāli text Sumagngala- 
vilāsinī! also refer to these horses. Kalidasa? says that 
the king of Kamboja presented Raghu with horses as token 
of submission. Kamboja horses are also referred to by 
Banabhatta ^ The Monghyr  copper-plate of Devapala‘ 
suggests that the Pala cavalry consisted of horses from this 
region. Thus, throughout the ancient period Kamboja was 
an imortant source of horses. The country, named after 
the ‘Iranian autochthons, who inhabited there. lay in modern 
Kandahar region of Afganistan.’ It is quite possible that 
a prudent and imperialistic king like ASoka wanted to maintain 
an effective relation with this very important region and the 
result was the Aramaic version of the Shar-i-kuna Edict of 
the king,* which was meant for the people of this region. 
Soon after the downfall of the Mauryas, 'this region became 
a ground of constant warfare and this must have hampered 
the trade in horses for some time. 


It is possibly due to this break in trade that the Jatakas, 
most of which are supposed to have been written in the 
post-Mauryan period, speak not.of the Kümboja horses, but 
of the horses from Sindh, which in Kautilya’s account 
comes next to that of Kamboja. The Sindhu region, lying 


1. Swmafigalavildsini, Ed. by T. W. Rhys Davids (London, 1886), 
I, 124. 


. .2 Kālidāsa's Ragkuvartša,. Hd. by Joglekar (Bombay, 1910), 
IV, 70. 


3, Banabhatte’s Harsaoarita (Anantasayana Sanskrit Text Series, 
No. 187, Kerala University, 1958), p, 93. 


4. Indian Antiquary (Bombay, 1892), Vol, XXI, p. 255. 


5. Sircar, D. C., Coamography amd Geography in Early Indian 
Literature (Calcutta, 1967), p. 74. 


6. Epigraphialmdica (Delhi, 1963), Vol. XXXIV, p. 1 £. 


7. The Jātakas, Ed. by E. B. Cowell (London, 1957), BookI, 
no. 5. pp. 21-22, no. 28, pp. 61-62, no. 24, pp, 63-64, Book II, no, 266, 
pp. 288-34).- 
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in the western side of the lower Indus valley! -supplied 
horses even in the time of Harsavardhana ; so, Bāņabhațța 
is found to refer to them.* 


The third name in Kautilya's list is Aratta, which is 
located in the Punjab? The supply of horses from this 
region continued for quitea long time. Banabhatta referred 
to horses from Aratta* The Sárangadharapaddhati, how- 
ever, refers to horses of this region as of medium 
quality.® 


Vanāyu of Kautilya is another place which earned a fame 
for its horses. The Rámáyapa refers- to it. Kālidāsa 
states that horses from Vanāyudeša formed the bulk of Aja's 
army.” Banabhatta’s list of horses in a stable starts with 
those of Vanayu. Cunningham identified this place with 
modern Banu? in the north-western part of India, where 
good horses are still bred. 


Johnston preferred to identify Vanāyu with Persia. But 
that Vanàyu cannot be identical with Persia is suggested 
by Banabhatta, who refers to horses from Vanāyu as well 





1, Sircar, D. C., Joc. cii. 

2, Bāņabhatta's Harsacarita (Kerala, 1958), loc. cft. 

8, Sucar, D. C, op. ith, p. 114. 

4, Bügabhatfa's Harsacarila (Kerala, 1958), loc. cit. 

6. Sdvangadhara paddhati, Rd, by Peterson (Pub. BSS no. XXXVII) 
vergea 1676-77, p. 258. 

6. Vülmiki's Rāmāyana (Baroda 1900), Bala, VI, 20.8 


7. Kalidüsa's Raghwvarkša, Ed. by Joglekar (Bombay, 1910), 
V. 78. 


8. Bügabhaetta's Havsacarita (Kerala, 1958), Joc. cit, 


9. Cunningham, A. Ancient Geography of India, ed. by 5. N. 
Majumdar-Sastri, (Calcutta 1924), p. 97. 


10. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London), 1980, p. 232. 
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as. Pdrasya. India’s trade relation with Persia is known 
from the account of Cosmos also.? 


Of the countries, according to Kautilya, wherefrom 
horses of medium quality came during his time, Bahlika 
is well known. It is identified with modern Balkh near the 
Oxus in Northern Afganisthan The king of Bahlika is 
said to have made gifts of horses at Yudhisthira’s Rājasūya 
sacrifice.* The Vaijayanti also speaks of horses from Bahlika.® 


Sauvira of this group is identified with the eastern part 
of the lower Indus valley. It is interesting to note that 
while Sindhu or the western part of the valley produced very 
good horses, the eastern part could not do the same. 


Pāpeya and Taitala are not known from other sources and 
the identification of these places are also not definitely known. 
Taitala is identified by some with Taitula of the Vaijayanti and 
is located in Orissa.’ 


There might have been other places wherefrom horses were 
imported, but the most important ones were those mentioned 
above. From our identification of the places associated with 
horse-trade it becomes clear that almost all the places were 
situated in the north-western pait of India, starting from 
Kamboja inthe north and Sindhu in the south of it. 


It has been pointed out by scholars that the Central Asian 





1, Bàgabhaffa's Harsacarita (Kerala, 1968), p. Joc. cif. 


- 2. McCrindle, J. W., Cévistian Topography by Cosmos, (London, 
1897), pp. 303-67. . 


8. Sircar, D. C., op. ciè., p. 13. 


4, The Mahābhārata, ed, by V. S. Sukthankar (Poona 1944): 
Udyoga, 34, 6. 


5. Vādavaprakāša s Vatjayanti, ed, by G. Oppert, (Madras, 1898), 
p. 111. I 


6. Sucar, D. C., op. cii., p. 74, 
7. Ibid., p. 106. 
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Steppe and adjoining region were famous for horse-breeding from 
very ancienttimes. The Iranian and the Scythian tribes were 
renowned for this and one of the foundations of their prosperity 
lay in this horse breeding. In contrast to the art of Harappa, 
the Hittite stones betray powerful representation of vigorous 
horses from about the 2nd millennium B.C. The Scythian 
graves with skeletons of horses, and, in fact, the discovery of 
more than three hundred and sixty skeletons from a single grave, 
speak of their intimate association with the horse. The import- 
ance of horse in the life of the Scythians may be understood 
from the study of the graves in the Kuban district which shows 
that originally horses encircled the wooden tombs shaped like 
the tents, where they lived. Borovka pointed out that this 
custom, first introduced by the Scythians, soon disappeared, 
leaving no parallel of it.? Herodotus’s account of the Scythian 
tribes also could not ignore their association with the horse.® 


We have reasons to believe that some of these nomadic 
tribes, famous for horse breeding, lived in the border land of 
India also. We have, however, very scanty information about 
` them. The Classical writers refer to one such tribe called 
the Assakenoi, which seems to have derived its name from the 
Iranian word ašpa or Sanskrit agva, meaning the horse. In 
Alexander’s time their territory comprised part of the Swat 
valley and Buner and extended eastward as far as the.Indus.* 


1. Emoyclopaedia Britauntca, (U, S. A, 1965), Vol. XI, p. 712. = 

2. Borovka, G., Seyiktam Art, tr. from German by V. G. Childe 
(London, 1928), pp. 21, 30. 

8. Herodotus, The Histories (Tr. Aubrey De Selincourt, Great 
Britain, 1954). p. 257 ff. 

4. Raychaudhuri, H. C. Political History of Ancient India, 
(Calcutta, 1972), 7th ed. p. 217. [The Assakenfans are identical with 
the Aévakas of Indian literature and Vatasvakas of a series of coins. 
It is interesting to recall that excavations have revealed tombs of two 
horses at Katelai and the horse-shaped handle of a funeral urn at Loe 
Ban in the Swat Valley. For an account of the Advakes and their 
coins, see K. K. Dasgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India : A 
Numismatic Approach, (Calcutta, 1974), pp. 28-37, Ed.] 
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The tribe was so powerful that it not only left its mark on the 
Classical account, but also, continued its existence for a time 
long enough to find its reference in Varāhamihira's Brhat- 
Samhita under its tribal name, A$maka.! 


The Indian traders in horses must have had connection with 
these tribal people living in the north-western part of India. 
As most of the countries supplying horses were in this direc- 
tion, it was the traders of Uttarāpatha who were mostly involved 
in it, In the Jātakas the horse-dealers are always described 
as Uttarāpathakā assa-vaņijā. If Kautilya is to be believed the 
Haimavata-márga of the Uttarāpatha was especially used for 
this horse trade.* How important this horse trade was and how 
it affected the people may be known from a statement of 
Baudhāyana, who is supposed to have been an inhabitant of 
Southern India and must have flourished before the Mauryas. 
While writing about the customs peculiar to particular regions 
he mentioned that the people of Northern India traded in animals 
that have teeth in the upper and lower jaws. The horse is 
one such animal, Thus this trade was approved in the North but 
Baudhayana was specific enough to mention that he who 
followed this in any other part of the country should be regarded 
as to have committed a sin. This statement from the pen of 
one of the earliest law-makers not only shows that horse trade 
was going on in Northern India from quite an early date, so 
as to be regarded as an accepted custom, but also, it proves that 
it was so lucrative that the law-makers had to impose injunctions 
on others who migbt beinterested in this trade. As we try to 
detect the cause of this injunction a very important point of 
social communication emerges. It seems that the injunction was 
imposed on this trade because merchants connected with it had 





i, Sastri, Ajaymitra, India as seen in the Brikalsamhitā of 
Vardhanithira (Delhi 1969), p. 

2. Kautilya’s Avthasdsiva (Bombay, 1960), VII.12,18. 

8. Beudbàyana's DAarmasutra (Sacred Books of the Hast, Not, 
Reprint, Vol. XIV, pp 146-47 Delhi 1965.) 1. l. 9, 4-5. l 
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to mingle themselves with such tribes who were famous for 
horse breeding but had no respect either for the Brahmanas or 
for the Brāhmaņic culture, In fact Baudhāyana referred to in 
‘another section, a number of places inhabited by such tribes 
who, according to him, passed on pollution to others. This 
list included at least two places connected with horse-trade, i.e. 
Aratja and Sauvira. If any one had occassion to visit these. 
places he was enjoined by Baudhāyana to perform expiatory 
rites.! 


The North Indian horse trade must bave increased in volume 
after the downfall of the Mauryas, because political situation 
changed considerably after them. Foreign powers began to 
pour through, a number of states grew up on the ruins of the 
Mauryan empire, and each of these states needed an army to 
maintain its sovereignty, Moreover, State-monoply over the 
horse-trade also seems to have been gradually relaxed and the 
nobility began to maintain horses of their own. This becomes 
evident from Vātsyāyana's Kümasütra, Early in the morning, 
one could see during his time, a party of well dressed Ndgarakas 
mounted on horses, accompanied by prostitutes and followed 
by servants going to udydna for a picnic. Moreover, while 
dealing with the conduct of a devoted wife Vātsyāyana said that 
she should know, among other things, animal husbandry, and 
should have knowledge about conveyances and their upkeep, 
which must have included care for the horse, saddling of the 
animal and such other things also. Thus, with the change of 
socio-political situation horse became a status symbol and the 
demand for it increased day by day. Representations of horse- 
Carts carrying passengers appear for the first time during the 
Kushāņa period in the art of Mathura.’ 


1. Ibid., ( SBE, Vol. XIV, p. 148) 1.1.2, 14, 
2, Vütsyüyana's Kdmasiivam, Ed. by  Devadatta Sastti, 
(Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, no. 20, Varanasi 1964 ), pp. 160, 479, 


- 3. Smith, V. The Jain Stupa and other Antiquiiios of Mathura 
(Allahabad, 1901) p. 16, 20. 
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IU. 


Just as tbe downfall of the Mauryas, inthe pre-Christian 
days, brought about a major change not only in the political 
history of the country, but also in the socio-economic life of 
the people, similarly the decline of the Imperial Guptas ushered 
' in a new phase in Indian history, whichis characterised by the 
growth of regional powers and the development of feuda! 
economy. Under such a changed socio-economic situation the 
horge-trade of NorthernIndia also received a new dimension. 
This horse-trade now became so important that we begin to 
get epigraphic references to them. These inscriptions are 
helpful in understanding the socio-political changes which were 
taking place during this phase of Indian history. 


These inscriptions supply us with the names of some open 
markets where horses were now sold. The Pehoa inscription 
(882-3 A. D.) of the Pratihara king Bhoja* speaks of a 
horse fair at Prthudaka on the Pigdcacaturdagi day, i.e. the 
14th day of the half month preceeding the bright half of 
VaiSàkha. Here at the horse-fair came the horse-merchants 
from Various places nine of which were most important 
and were named in the inscription. They were Catavarsika, 
Utpalika,  Cikkariselavanapura, Baladevapura, Sarankadika, 
Sīharudukkaka, Traighātaka, Ghamghaka and Ašvavalauha- 
voka. Most of these places are not known from other 
sources and as such remain unidentified ; only one of them 
being tentatively identified with a place near Lahore. But 
Pythudaka was a famous town and may be identified with 
modern Pehoa. That Prithudaka held an important geogra- 
phical position is known from Rājašekhara's Kávyamimámsá,? 
where it is marked as a definite point, the land beyond 
which was designated Uttarāpatha during Rājašsekhara's 


1, Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta 1802), Vol. I. p. 187. 
2. Rājašekhara's Kavyamimdmisd, Ed. by G. S. Rai (Varanasi 1904), 
Chap, XII. p. 264. 
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time. The most important point that emerges from the 
Pehoa inscription is that, horse trade now began to take 
place in the form of popular ydtrg or fair, 


Like Prthudaka, Ahada in Rajasthan was also an important 
market town where transactions in horses took place. It is 
known from the inscription (953 A. D.) of the Cāhamāna 
king Allata, that here merchants of Karnataka, Madhyadeša, 
Lata and Takka came to sell their animals, which included 
mainly horses and elephants. It is thus interesting to note 
that with the passage of time Baudhāyana's injunctions had 
no validity even on the people of the South, who now took 
part in the horse-trade also, 


The Bali inscription of the Cāhamāna king Ašsvaka? 
suggests that Valahi, or modern Bali in the Godwar District 
of Rajasthan, was another place where horse fairs were held. 


Sripatha and Vusāvata were two other market places, 
known from the Bayana inscription of Citralekha,? where 
horses were sold. These two places have been identified with 
modern Bayana and Bhoosawar of Bharatpur respectively.4 


The Pehoa inscription shows that Traighataka was another 
place where horse-fairs used to be held. 


These inscriptions therefore show that during this time 
horses were sold in open markets and often in regular markets 
like Áhàda, Sripatha, Vusávata and others along with other 
commodities. There was no restriction on horse trade and 
any wealthy man could purchase one for himself from such 
markets. The traders in horses were found to move with 
the animals from one place to another and this was such 





l. /ndian Antiquary (Bombay, 1929), Vol. LVIII, p. 162. 

2, Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta, 1911-12), Vol. XI, pp. 82-38. 
3. Ibid,, (Delhi, 1933-34), Vol, XXII, p. 124. 

4. Ibid., pp. 121-122, 
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a common scene that nobody took any spceial notice of it. 
This, we know, had a disastrous effect, at least on the political 
history of Bengal. The horse-traders were so common that 
when the soldiers of Ikhtiaruddin Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiar 
Khilji entered into Bengal inthe guise of horse-traders nobody 
suspected them, and, acting as the frontal force, they paved 
the way for the others to capture Nadia, the capital of 
Lakshmana Sena.! 


These inscriptions also throw interesting light on questions 
of professional mobility and associated problems of social 
hierarchy. An idea may be made from these records about 
the Varna-component of those, who at least during this 
phase, took part in the horse trade. The Pehoa inscription 
mentions thirty-four persons who came at Prithudaka on 
the occasion-of the horse fair from the nine places mentioned 
earlier, obviously as merchants. The list includes both 
Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic names. The most important 
names in this list were those of Vanda and Rājyavala, the 
two sons of Bhatía Viruka, who came from Cūtavārsika ; 
and Phampha, the son of Devagarman, who came from 
Traighataka. Thus members of the brahmana families are 
also found to take part in this trade. That the brahmanas 
participated in the horse trade can be known from other 
inscriptions also. The Prince of Wales Museum plates of 
the Gurjjara-Pratihára king Jayabhata (736 A. D.) records the 
grant of the village Mannātha in the Bharukaccha visaya 
to brahmana Acchada, the son of Adityanaga, who came from 
the district called Lohigakaksapathaka. He belonged to the 
Kaundinya gotra and was a student of the Vaji-Madhyandina 
branch of the Yajurveda. Interestingly enough this brahmana 
donee is said to have belonged to the Hetavuka sub-caste.? 





1, Minhāj-i-Sirāj, Tabagāt4-Ndsiri (Reprint, New Delhi, 1970), 
Eng. Tr. by Raverty, Vol. I, pp. 552 ft. 
2. Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta, 1892), Vol. I, p. 187. 


8. Ibid, (Delhi 1935-86), Vol. XXIII, pp. 151-152, 
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According to the commentator Balambhatta! the Hedābukas 
were horse dealers, and Vijiānešvara* mentioned them along 
with the betel-sellers, weavers and others. The Hetāvukas, 
in the sense of the horse-dealers are also referred to in the 
Harsa stone inscription. It may be suggested on the basis 
of these records that the horse-dealers were a heterogeneous 
group, which must have included various varņa elements, 
the chief among them being the brāhmaņas. The Prince of 
Wales Museum plates, mentioned above, further prove that 
adherence to this profession did not hamper in any way the 
social status of a brahmana, because despite this he is found 
to receive land grants from the king for increasing the merit 
of the donor. 


Balambhatta associated the Hetāvukas with Gurjjaradeša 
and since the brahmana donee Acchada also belonged to that 
region it may be assumed that with the entry of the Arabs in 
the field of horse trade this region began to play an important 
role in this trade and the horse dealers received from the kings 
and nobles special patronage which helped them to thrive as a 
community. That horses from Arabia were imported to India 
through Cutch is known from Ta'rikh-i-Firishta* Though 
Sulaiman® speaks nothing specifically about the horse trade, 
he is all praise for king Balhara, identified with the 
Rastrakuga king Kpisna I, who is said to have showed great 





1, Balambhatta Payagunde,  Balambhafii, a commentary on 
Mitāksharā of  Vijfülüneévara on the Yāffavalkyasmriti, Ed. by 
J. R. Gharpure (Bombay, 1914), p. 47. 

9. Vijfiinedyara, Mitdhsard, on  Yüjflavalhya-Smpiti, Ed. by 
Narayana Sastri (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benaras, 1930), 
p. 450. 

3. EpigrapMa Indica (Calcutta 1894), Vol. II, pp. 124-125. 

4. Mahammad Qasim Firishta, Ta’ rihh--Firishia, Eng. tr. by 
Lt. Col. J. Briggs (Reprint Calcutta 1908), Vol, IV, p. 561, 

5. The History Of India As Told By Its Own Historians, Ed, by 
Elliot and Dowson (Allahabad), Vol, I. pp. 3-4, 
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favour to the Arabs, and had many horses. Far more interes- 
ting is his account of the king of Jurz, who was probably 
no other than the Pratihāra king Bhoja. Sulaiman said that 
this king maintained numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince had so fine a cavalry. Thus king Bhoja was aware 
ofthe importance of cavalry and that the horse-trade received 
an impetus from him is suggested by the Pehoa inscription, 
discussed earlier. Sulaiman noted that this king was unfriendly 
to the Arabs and it is probable that the king offered more 
trade concessions to ‘the Indian horse-dealers and other 
merchants, which was detrimental for the Arabs. 


But gradually with the loss of Indian territories to the 
followers of Islam, the horse-trade passed on from the hands 
of the Indian merchants to the Arabs and the Turks, and: 
how the Indian kings had to depend on them becomes quite 
evident from the accounts of Marco Polo, Wassaf, Barbarosa 
and others. They have written at length about therelationship 
between the kings of Southern India and the horse-dealers of 
Arabia and the disastrous results thereof,2 which, however, 
does not come within the perview of our discussion. 


One may be interested to know here how the horse trade of 
Northern India became part and parcel not only of feudal 
economy, but also of feudal rites and rituals. All the 
inscriptions of this category speak of religious tithes which 
were imposed on the horse-dealers by the feudal society, the 
king being only an instrument in carrying out the wishes 
of the age. The Pehoa inscription, for example, records 
that the foreman of the horse-dealers coming from various 





1. Lallanji Gopal has shown how “gradually the Indian merchants 
were losing to the Muslims a considerable part of not only the foreign 
trade but algo the domestic commerce incidental to it.” See, Gopal, 
Lallanji, The Economic Life of Northern India (c.A.D. 700-1200), Delhi 
1965, pp. 116-117. 

2, Appadurai, A. Economic Conditions In Sowtk India 1000-1500 
A. D,, (University of Madras), Vol. II, pp. 562-659, 
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places mentioned in the inscription and other places declared 
on behalf of the merchants that they would pay for the sake 
of spiritual merit two drammas on the sale of each horse, mare, 
mule or any other animal at Prithudaka, if they were sold to 
the king, the Thakkuras, the provincials and such other nobi- 
lity. The same amount he agreed to pay in the markets of 
lraighátaka and other sacred places in the case of a purchase 
by the king alone. The inscription is clear enough to point 
out as to which circle was interested in the transaction, and 
it also suggests that Prithudaka was a more busy centre than 
Traighātaka and other places, where horse-fairs used to be held. 


It is noteworthy that the places where horse-fairs were 
held have been given religious sanctity by designating these 
as “sacred places". To conform to this religious character 
the money thus collected was divided into twenty-four shares. 
Seven shares were assigned to the temple of the god built 
"by Guhāditya at Kānyakubja, seven shares to the temple of 
the god built by Bhüvaka on the bank of the Ganges in 
famous Bhojapura near Kanauj, one share to the temple of 
the sacrificial boar built by Bhūvaka at Prithudaka, one share 
to the iemple priest of the latter and one share to the sacred 
place of Pyithudaka. This is only one part of the endow- 
ment. It was also required that one dramma be given for 
each horse purchased by the purchaser. This amount was 
divided into twelve shares. Out of these twelve shares six 
shares were given to the same temple of the sacrificial boar 
built by Bhüvaka, two shares to the temple-priest thereof, 
and four shares to the above mentioned sacred place of 
Prthudaka. This arrangement was agreed to, both by the . 
buyers and sellers of horses, and, the virtuous Gosthikas were 
asked to abide by this.! 


Before we make any comment on this matter, we would 
like to see what the other inscriptions have to say. The 


l. Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta, 1892), Vol, I, pp. 187-188. 
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Ahar inscription, which records the construction of a Vishnu 
temple, contains the order of king Allata to the effect that 
the gifts fixed for the worship of the deity should not be 
refused by the merchants who came from Karnataka, Lata, 
Madhya-dega, Takka and other places. Here, while one dramma 
was fixed for donation on the sale of an elephant, two rupakas 
were fixed on the sale of a horse.! 


The Harsa stone inscription of the time of the Cahamana 
king Vigraharāja records a number of endowments ‘made by 
the kings and nobles for the temple of the god Siva under 
the name Harsadeva. Here the traders of Sakambhari gave 
one vigáopaka on every kufaka of salt and the Hedāvikas 
of the north assigned one dramma on each horse, for the 
benefit of the god.” 


The Bali stone inscription, although not making the point 
very clear, seems to have laid down that at the time of 
the horse-fair one dramma was required to be given by 
the horse-dealers to the goddess Bahughrina. It also mentions 
that two drammas were to be given to the Sarnghapati Gala- 
paiyāditya, one dramma to Vālhaņa and Gāravāfa, one dramma 
each to the two machine-wells, and one dramma was assigned to 
the bhāndārī Bütà.? If all these dues were imposed on the horse- 
dealers it must be regarded as something very interesting. 


The Bayana inscription of Citralekhā shows that a gift of 
one drainma was set apart for the temple of Visnu at Sripatha 
on the sale of each horse. 


It is not known whether these tithes were in addition to 
taxes which the horse-dealers had to pay to the kings, or 
whether the kings actually sacrificed the taxes either in favour 





l. Indian Antiquary (Bombay, 1929), Vol. LVIII. p. 162, 
2. Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta, 1804), Vol. IL, pp. 124-135. 
3. Ibid, (Calcutta, 1911-12), Vol XI, pp. 82-33.  ” 

4, Ibid. (Delhi, 1983-34), Vol. XXII, p. 124. 
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of the nobility, who vied with each other in constructing the 
temples, or in favour of such of the temples that were built 
by the kings or queens themselves. A careful study on the 
temples, for the maintenanee of which endowments were made, 
would show that these were neither very famous temples, nor 
did these have a long history. The Varāha temple, which the 
Cāhamāna king Allata constructed at Aháda was completed in 
1010 V. S., i.e., in the same very year in which the king issued 
an order that compulsory gifts were to be made in favour 
of the god. Thetemple of Siva Hargadeva, started by sage 
Allata, was completed by his disciple Bhāvodyota in the year 
1013 V. S. and the inscription recording gifts in favour of the 
. deity was issued in 1030 V.S, The Pehoa inscription shows 
that the chiefs and nobles had deep interest in such religious 
tithes, without which it would have been difficult to maintain 
the temples constructed by them. Guhāditya, Kadambaditya 
or Bhüvaka are typical examples of nobles who aspired for 
social position and fame by constructing temples of their own. 
The example of Bhūvaka shows, that often these temples were 
at different parts of the kingdom ; as in his case these were at 
Bhojapura on the Ganges near Kanauj in Uttar Pradesh, as 
well as at Prithudaka or Pehoa in the Karnal district of 
Haryana. The deities enshrined in the temples of Guhāditya 
and Kadambāditya have not been named but from the dditya 
ending names of the donors it appears that these were temples 
of Satya. Thus Vigpu, Siva, Sürya and the Mother goddess 
all had their shares in the gifts which the traders in horses made 
for them ; but, under such blocked economy common people 
were undoubtedly destined to suffer. 


IV 


The foregoing discussion shows that Indians had a long 
history of trade in horses. But in spite of this long acquain- 





1, Sharma, R. S., Indias Feudalism : C. 800-1200, (University of 
Calcutta, 1965], pp. 126 —126, 
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tance with the animal they could. not acquire adequate 
knowledge to rear and train up horses. The treatises like 
Nakula's Ašva-cikitsā or Jayadatta Suri's Ašva-vaidyaka might 
have had some academic value, but it appears from the 
records at hand that for all practical purposes the Indians 
lacked in up-to-date information regarding the maintenance and 
rearing of the animal, and this obviously had its impact on 
the economic side also. As late as the 13th century Marco Polo 
noticed that because of the ignorance in this branch of know- 
ledge, it was necessary to renew the supply of horses every year. 
It would be shocking to note that out of two thousand horses 
imported in a year only hundred survived, and so new horses 
had to be imported.? 


There were several factors responsible for this and the most 
important one was bad feeding. Horses were given rice or 
rice-products to eat which reduced their vitality ina considerable 
way. Wassaf noticed that when horses arrived in India “instead 
of giving them raw barley, they gave them roasted barley and 
grain roasted with butter and boiled cow's milk to eat."? 
Nikitan found that here horses were fed on peas, and “also on 
kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil'4 The tradition of giving 
rice to horses is very old in India. It reminds us of a story in 
the Bkojājanīpa Jātaka which speaks of a thoroughbred Sindh 
horse, which was the king’s destrier surrounded with all pomp 


1, ASvavaidyaham iu BI Series 108, Calcutta 1887, Ed. by Umas 
Chandra Gupta. 


2. Marco Polo, The Book of Sir Marco Polo, The Vensian, 
Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, Tr. and Ed. by 
H. Tule, (8rd ed., London 1903), Vol. II, p. 340. 


8. The History of India As Told By Its Own Historians, Ed. by 
Eliot and Dowson, Vol, ILI, p. 83. 


4. India in the Fifteenth Century being a collsction Narratives 
of Voyages to India in the century proceeding the Portugese Discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, from Lain, Persian and Italian Sources, 
Ed. by R. H, Major, (London, 1858), p. 10, 
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and grandour. He is said to have been fed not on sweet juicy 
green grass, but on exquisite three year old rice.! 


Kautilya also prescribed for the best breed of horses a ration 
O0, two dropas of Sali and Vrihi-rice. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the Mauryan court had well informed horse trainers and 
as such horses were fed not only on rice but also on many 
other things. Other items of food were barley or priyangu, 
either half-dry or half-cooked, or a half-cooked meal of mudga 
or masa and a prastha of fat, five palas of salt, fifty palas of 
meat, an d4haka of juice or double that quantity curds for 
moistening the lumps (of dry food), a prastha of liquor with five 
palas of sugar or double that quantity of milk as an invigorating 
drink. For whetting the appetite of those horses fatigued by 
a long journey or carrying a heavy load, he prescribed a prastha 
of fat as aclyster, one kubha of fat for the nose, half a bháda 
of green fodder, or double that amount of grass, or a collection 
of bundles of grass, six aratnis in circumference? 


The aforesaid details are only a small fraction of the detailed 
account of Kautilya on the food and maintenance of the horse, 
which speaks of his knowledge on the subject. The Mauryas 
might have acquired much of their knowledge from their 
Achaemenian or Hellenistic friends, who were famous for their 
horsemanship and care of horses. It is also noteworthy that 
around 400 B. C. Xenophon wrote his classic work on horse- 
manship called the Hippike,? and this knowledge might have 
been transmitted, at least partially, to the Mauryan court also. 


The accounts of the Classical writers further indicate that 
the Mauryan court had well-trained horsemen, who drew the 
attention of the foreigners also. Elian said that those who 


——— 


l. Tās Jūtaka, Ed. by E. B. Cowell (London, 1957), Book I, no. 
28, p, 61. 

2. Kautilya’s Aríhaíasira, Ed. by Kangle (Bombay, 1968), Vol. I, 
p. 87 (3-80, 18-20), Vol. II, p. 197. 
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had been trained in horsemanship from boyhood could check 
the speed of a horse and hold him back by springing forward 
in front of it. He also noticed that the professional trainer 
used to break in the horses by forcing them to gallop round 
and round in a ring, especially when they saw them refractory. 
This required, according to him, “to have a strong hand as 

| well as thorough knowledge of horses". His attention was 
drawn to some peculiarities of the Indian horsemen, when he 
Said that they did not gall their tongue by the use of spiked 
muzzles, and did not torture the roof of their mouth. It is not 
known whether or not this practice had any relationship with 
the Jain or Buddhist association of the Mauryan kings. 
Ælian further informed that “the greatest proficients lest 
their skill by driving a chariot round and round im a ring, 
and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with 
ease a team of four high mettled seeds when whirling round in 
a circle, 


This account proves that the Indians had some unique 
and peculiar featuies of their own regarding horsemanship. 
But it cannot be denied that the Mauryas acquired a skilled 
knowledge in the science, which, however, like many other 
fields of their activities, could not be passed on to posterity. 


Instead of improving their technology the Indian horse- 
men in due course proved themselves to be ignorant about the 
proper management of the horse. As one tries to probe into 
the matter one gets the answer from a statement of Vātsyāyana 
who noticed that often ordinary horsemen were found to train 
up horses though they had no knowledge about the science of 
horse-training.? 


The position gradually became so bad that it came to the 
notice of the foreign travellers and Wassaf is found to make 





1. McCrindle's Ancient India (New Delhi, 1972), pp. 89-90, 


2, Vütsyüyana's Kāmasūtra, Ed. by Devadatta Sastri, (Varanasi, 
1904), p. 79. 
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a comment on this. He said that when horses came to India 
the trainers used to bind them for forty days in a stable 
with ropes and pegs in order that they get fat ; and after- 
wards without taking measure for training and without strirrups 
and other appurtenances of riding, the Indian soldiers rode 
them like demons ; and due to their ignorance in a short time 
the most strong, swift, fresh and active horses became weak, . 
slow, useless and stupid. Thus from Wassaf we have not a 
single word of praise for the Indian horsemen. l 


Due to this lack of technical know how attempts to breed 
good horses locally failed and the Indians had to depend 
more and more on others for the import of horses. This 
had considerable bearing on the political and economic history 


of the country. 


oe 
1. The History of India, Ed, by Elliot and Dowson, Vol, ITI, 
p. 34, 


BRAHMANIGAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN EASTERN INDIA 


SANGHAMITRA DASGUPTA 


EASTERN INDIA during the period from the sixth to the thir- 
teenth century witnessed a spurt of activities in the field of 
education. The region comprising Bihar, Bengal, Assam and 
Orissa was rather late to come under the pale of Aryan 
influence, and the process of acculturation here was more 
interesting than elsewhere since the Aryan culture lost much of 
its original character by assimilating local socio-religious 
beliefs and practices. 


Significantly enough, described as the land of ‘peoples of 
impure origin',! it was this sector of India, which from an early 
time, proved to be a congenial home in the growth and 
development of Jainism and Buddhism. 


The rise and growth of a number of Buddhist monastic 
colleges of varying dimensions in the countryside attracted 
a large number of students. Indeed, the Buddhist systems 
provided for a more organised type of institutions catering to 
the needs of a developing society. The Brahmanical system of 
education, which in the pre-Gupta period centred round the 
gurukula or forest-hermitage, proved to be inadequate to cope 
with the growing population and increasing interest in 
education among the masses. Thus from the Gupta period 
onward the age-old system of education underwent gradual 
change and orientation. 


Relative paucity of source-material makes it difficult to 
reconstruct a fairly systematio account of the Brahmanical 
system of education previling in Eastern India during the 





1. Baudhāyana, Dkarmasūtra, 1.1, 2, 14. (translated by G, Bühler 
in the ‘Sacved Books of ihs Bast’, Li, Oxiord* 1896. ) 
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period under review. No Hiuen Tsang or I-tsing has left any 
record throwing light on this system of education. The absence 
of wealth of positive data is partly compensated by the infor- 
mation scattered in the contemporary land-grants, and litera- 
ture, and by piecing them together an attempt to reconstruct 
the history of Brahmanical education of the given time and 
space has been made here. During the period under review 
different types of Brahmanical institutions came into existence in 
response to the changing times, but the old-type àframas were 
erected on the outskirts of the towns-and villages with a view to 
carrying on academic activities free from the turmoil of city life. 
Relevant illustrations may "Peesicaned from Dandin’s Daša- 
kumāracarita.! Datable to the sixth century, this text refers to a 
hermitage in the Vindhyan mountains where the fugitive princes 
of Magadha and Mithila received education. Kggna Misra's 
Prabodhacandrodaya? (eleventh century) also implies the 
existence of the āšramas in Rāģha on the bank of the river 


: Bhagirathi. 


Similar information is given by the Deopara inscription of 


. Vijayasena? (twelfth century) which speaks of sacred hermitages 


located in forests on the banks of the Ganges where Sāmanta- 
sena took shelter in his old age. According to this record, these 
hermitages were packed up with renowned sages and even the 
multitude of parrots grew familiar with the entire text of the 
Vedas, Thus the implication is that the sacred texts were 
frequently by the sages residing in them.  Stripped of the poetic 
description, it further implies that d$ramas of this type as 


centres of learning, particularly of the Vedic studies, were still 


flourishing in Bengal and elsewhere. The Puranic stories as 
well as the injunctions laid down by the Dharmašāstras 


Pad 


1. Dandi, Dašakumāracarita, p. 140 ff, ed. by M. R. Kale, 
Varanasi, 1966. 


2. Krena Mista, Prabodkacandrodaya, „IV, 6. (edited and 
translated in Sarhskrita Sahitya Sambhar, VI, p, 272. Calcutta, 1979.) 


8. N. G. Majumdar, Insoviptions of Bengal, III, p. 49. 
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proved the continuance of the gurukuļa! system, under which 
the disciple stayed with the guru and was treated as one of 
the members of his household. The reference to the system of 
looking after the cattle of the preceptor, collecting flower for 
the family deity and collecting wood for sacrificial pit also 


suggest that in many cases they lived on the edge of woods or 
outskirts of towns.? 


Apart from the dramas another type of educational insti- 
tution designated as the mafhas? emerged in different regions of 
Eastern India. The mafhas appear to be educational colleges 
attached to the temples. The mafhas were originally religious 
brotherhood and often distant centres were affiliated and 
co-ordinated by a central organisation. An excellent example is 
provided by the Golaki mafha of the Maitamayūra clan. 


Analogous to the Buddhist vihāras the mathas appear to 
have been of much later origin. In fact, they might have owed 
their origin to Buddhist example of clenobism. Tradition 
ascribes Sarnkarācārya as the founder of the four mafhas in 
four different quarters, i.e., Joshī matha in the, Himalayas, 
Sringeri in Karnataka, Sārada in Gujarat and Govardhana in 
Orissa. It appears that the maghas originated in the neo- 
vedantic period when Sathkaracarya and his disciple Kumārila 
Bhatta tried to re-establish the predominance of Brahmanical 
religion in the countries like Magadha, .Anga and Kalinga, 
described in Krsņa Mišra's Prabodhacandrodaya as country 
of the infidels (M]ecchapráyán pravistak) 4 


1, The fols of Bengal which flourished since the late fifteenth century 
appear to be a later version of the gurukula. These appear to be 
residentialinstitntions and the expenses of education were mostly borne 
by wealthy landiords or local men. 

2. Matsya Purana, XXV. 25-20 ; XXX. 14. 

8. The word matha is derived from the root math which means ‘to 
dwell’. The mathas have been variantly described as ‘dwelling places 
of gods’ and ‘dwelling places of students desirous of learning the 
Vedas.’ It appears that colleges sprang up in the adjuncts of the 
temples which became regular centres of atudy. 

4, V,10, p. 841, 
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It appears that the Hindu mathas like their Buddhist counter- 
parts, vihdras, were initially established to give shelter to the 
monks. Soon they turned out as educational institutions where 
the teachers gave instructions to the disciples particularly on 
religious subjects. But secular subjects like grammar, astro- 
logy, Itibāsa and Puranas were also taught.  Donative 
records acquaint us with quite a number of such mafhas in 
Eastern India which were mostly established by the Saivite 
sects. Numerous inscriptions recording endowments of 
property of wealth to the mathas have hailed from different 
parts of Northern and Eastern India, From the Rdjatarajgin? 
it is known that after the death of the head of a magha his chief 
disciple succeeded him to the office. Such heads were known 
as Mathddhipati. 


Some of the land-grants throw. ample light on this educa- 
tional aspect of the mafhas. According to R. K, Mookerjee® 
such records are found more in the South than elsewhere. A 
copper plate inscription discovered at PaSchimbhag in the 
Srihatta district of Bangladesh proves the existence of this 
system of mafha during the reign of King Sricandra.‘ It 
appears from this record that such mathas were at times 
developed into fairly large establishments maintaining a large 
number of personnel. Besides, the students and the professors, 
the other personnel-included the astrologer, gardener, potter, 
blacksmith, architect, clerk, carpenter, writer (kdyastha), 
drummer, conch-blower, blacksmith (Karmakdra) and so on. 
This land grant also furnishes details regarding the allotment of 
lands to various classes of people. Of the eight majhas 
mentioned in it four were situated in foreign lands (DeSántarlya 
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mathas) and they were dedicated to VaiSvanara, Yogeśvara, 
Jaiminj and Mahākāla. The inscription further refers to eight 
Upādhyāyas of the Rk, Sdma, Yajus and Atharva- vedas as 
members of the teaching staff of the mafhas, There seems to 
be four leading Brdhmagas or Mahattara Brdhmanas who were 
entrusted with the charge of the mathas. The Upādhyāyas as 
well as the Mahattara Brāhmaņas received land grants; while 
each of the Upādhyāyas* was allotted ten pātakas of land, each 
of the Mahattara Brāhmaņas got two pājakas of the same, 
Apparently the Upādhyāyas were higher in rank than the 
Mahattara Brāhmaņas, the latter having the position of more 
or less present-day superintendents of an institution. The other 
class of donees consisted, inter alia, of the Vaidyas or the 
physicians, each of whom received three páfzkas of land. We 
are further informed that food and clothes were given to ten 
chdtras (students) and five apürvas or new-comers were 
provided with food, though no information is available about 
the number of students of any of these eight mazhas. It may 
be guessed that students of extraordinary merit were given 
stipends or some sort of financial help. 


Though the aforesaid plate does not explicitly mention 
anything about a library attached to a mafha, it is probable 
that the existence of libraries were not unknown. The 
Bhavisya Purdma prescribes the practice of keeping books in 
a majha for the use of all people and states that he who donates 
books to the temple of Siva, Visnu, or Sun reaps the merit of 
gift of cows, land and gold. Incidentally, one Avighnākara, 
a merchant from Bengal, is said to have made a grant to the 
Buddhist monastary at Kanherl in West India for the purchase 
of books? It shows that Bengalees were not unacquainted with 
librarles set up in the monasteries. 


1. One such upddhydya has been meutioned as an exponent of 


Candra : presumably he was a teacher of the grammar of Candra- 
gomin. 

2. Indian Antiguary, XVII, p. 188-87 ; Journal of Indian History, 
1949, p. 108. "E 


4 
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However, it is not correct, as R. K. Mookerjee! would 
have us believe, that monastic educational centres flourished 
in the South. Eastern India also witnessed the development | 
of this system as attested by the Pašchimbhāg copper plate. 


The existence of the mathas in Orissa is indicated bythe 
different copper plates found in that region. One such is the 
Terundia copper plate inscription of Subhakaradeva II. The 
grant was made for the upliftment of the monasteries and 
mandapas established by the Brāhmaņas. The Sobhane$vara 
inscription? of a later period (twelfih century, also refers to 
the construction of a mafha accommodating teachers as well 
as students by a king called Vaidyanàtha. The Agrahdras which 
were attached to the mathas testify to the residential arrangement 
for the teachers as well as the students. 


The inscription of king Anangabhjmadeva III* refers to 
a matha where Vedas, Vyākaraņas and, Purāņas were taught. 
The plates give the name of the scholars (panditas) as donees 
who were attached to the matha for the purpose of teaching. 
The inscription of King Satrubhafija refers to the grants of the 
said king to various mathas. Curiously enough, one such matha 
is said to have been founded by a conch-shell worker of 
Ahicchatra, 


Many of these mafhas were mainly Saivite in origin. We 
hear of the Saiva teachers of Mattamayūra clan who had esta- 
blished various mafhas for accommodating students. 


One such majha, known as the Golakimatha®, was situated in 
Andhra Pradesh. The high priest Vi$ves$vara-Sambhu was a 





1. Loc ett 

2. Epigraphia Indica, XXVIII. p, 211 ff. 

3. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, XVII, p 124. 

4. Loc. ci. 

6. D. C. Sirear, Siltlekha-Tümradasanádtr Prasasga (im Bengali), 
pp. 80-87, 
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resident of Pūrvagrāma in Radha. The Malkapur praSasti? tells 
of another matha of the same clan situated in Jabbalpur. 
The Bangarh inscription of Mahīpāla* mentions one Golgir 
matha which appears to be an organisation of the same sect. 
Indrašiva seems to be the first of the Saivacāryas of Golaki 
to have been in Bengal. 


The Mangraon inscription of Visnugupta® records the 
grant by one Avimuktajja, a Saiva, who was devoted to the 
teaching of his own system and a resident of Kukutta country. 
The Bhagalpur copper plate of Nārāyanapāladevat of the 
Pala dynasty mentions the Siva temple of Kalasapota and 
Pāšupatācārya parisat, i. e., a learned body of scholars of the 
Pāšupata branch of Saivism attached to the temples. 


The Brahmanapuris or the settlement of the learned 
Brdhmayas in the Agrahdras originated sometime in the first or 
second century A.D R. K. Mookerjee refers to such learned 
settlements of scholarly Brdhmanas in the Agrahdras in South 
India. The copper plates noted . above thus make it 
„Clear that many such settlements emerged in Eastern India as 
well. These might have later become important centres of 
learning since Yajana, Yājana and Adhydpand were the recog- 
nised vocations of the Brahmanas till a much later period. 
Thus we hear of places like Navadvipa or Mithila that grew 
up as renowned centres of learning. 


The Nidhanpur copper plate? refers to a settlement of learned 
Brahmanas. The epigraph records an extensive area of land 
given in equal share to Gargga and six thousand Brahmanas 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Epigraphia Indica, XXVI, pp. 244 ff. 
Indian Antiquary, XV, p. 304, 

R. K. Mookerjee, op cit.. p. 372. 
K. K. Gupta, op. cit, pp. 41 f. 
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belonging to various gotras, pravaras, caranas and sākhās.* It 
appears that the old system of gotras, pravaras, caraņas and 
sākhās had not fallen into disuse. The Tipperah copper-plate” 
inscription of Raja Lokanātha alludes to the settlement of 
more than a hundred Brahmanas versed in the four vedas in the 
forest region  (atavi-bhükhanda) in the Visaya of Suvufga. 
The charter lands were donated to these Brāhmaņas either 
individually or in groups. Some of them were blogins (the 
headman of the villages, pdcakas (cooks), vdcakas (reciters) 
etc. A temple of Anantanārāyaņa was constructed there. The 
Kalapur copper-plate inscription of Maruņģanātha,> in spite of 
its bad state of preservation, reveals that the king donated lot of 
land in forest region for the purpose of Balicarusatra of the god 
Anantanārāyaņa in favour of the deity of the temple and 
Brākhmaņas (mafhadeva-dvi]jebhyak). It may be inferred that 
Marundanatha, who belonged to the family -of aforesaid 
Lokanàtha, donated for the balicarusatra of the same deity, 
and it seems that he also got some Traividyd Brdhmanas, (that 
is, the Brāhmaņas well-versed in the three Vedas), settled near 
the temple. The Neulpur plate of Subhakaradeva II* which 
records the grant of Vubhudaya Vigaya in Northern Tosali to two 
hundred Brahmins or the Hindol plate of Subhákaradeva III," 
which records the grant of a village for the Balicarusatra of a 
Saivite sect attests to the practice of establishing settlement of 
scholars in the Agrahdras. 


l. Goira which started as a community of those who had common: 
ancestors later implied the group that followed the Vedic mantras, 
religious traditions and sacrificia] customs. Later they were con 
nected by the ceremony of pravara, by which Agni was invoked 
under the names of three or five ancestors. Subsequently different 
gotras were united in caraņas which indicated spiritual relationship. 
Gradually caraņas came to signify the readers of a šākhā or a 
particular portion of the Veda (Vārttika on Panini, IV, I, 63). 

2. Epigraphia Indica, XV, p. 301. 

8. Ibid. 

- 4, B. Mista, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 4 

5, Ibid. PP: 4-7. 
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The Sūtra literature acquaints us with the existence of another 
type of institution called Parisad, signifying an ‘academy of 
experts’. The Sütra as well as the Smrti texts differ regarding the 
composition of this institution and the requisite qualifications of 
its members. The Dharmašāstrakāras! seem to imply that these 
Parigads discharged different kinds of duties sometimes acting 
"as a judicial assembly and sometimes as an ecclesiastical squad. 
A Parigad may also turn out to be the nucleus of a University. 
However, that this Parigad continued to exist and function 
efficiently in our period is known from Rājašekhara's Kāvya- 
Mimdysd,? which speaks of the assemblies of the learned 
Brahmins at Ujjayinī and Pātaliputra, The Parisads even 
conducted examinations, and in earlier days scholars like 





1, Gautama, Vadistha and Baudhāyana more or less agree on 
the major points regarding its composition, According to Gautama, 
there should be at Jeast ten members, four of whom must be conversant 
with the four Vedas, three who knew three different institutes of 
Law, and one student, one householder and one ascetic (Gautama, 
28, 49), Vasigfha and Baudhüyana, however, lay down that instead 
of members knowing the three institutes of law there should be one 
who shotld know the mimdmsd, oue who knew the angas and a 
teacher of the sacred laws (Vasistha, 8.20; Baudkāyana, 1. 1.1. 8). 
Manu differs distinctively and says that of the ten members there 
should be three each knowing one of the principal Vedas, one nafydika 
(Logician), one mimümsaka, one knowing the nirukta, one would, 
recite the institute of the sacred law and three belonging to the 
first three orders. He did not include the hermit who could not enter 
the village. lt represented the best intellectuals of the society (Matu, 
12, 100). 

Gautama Dharmasüira. Translated by G. Bühler in Sacred Books 
of the East, XI. Oxford, 1696. 

Vasisfha Dhartmasūtra. Translated by G. Bühler in Sacred Books 
of the East, XIV. Oxford, 1882. 

Baudhāyana Dkarmasūtra. Translated by G. Bühler in Sacred 
Books of the East, JI. Oxford, 1896. 

Manu Dharmasdsira, Translated by G. Bühler in Sacred Books 
of tha East, XXV. Oxford, 1880. 

2. Rājašekhara, Kāvyamšmārtaā, (ed, Gaekawad Oriental Series), 


p. 55. 
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Panini, Pingala, Patafijali, Vararuci, Kālidāsa and even king 
Candragupta II had to appear before either of the two boards 
for examination, Thus the degree conferred by the Parisad 
was considered to be prestigious, and it could be obtained only 
by men of great learning The names of the scholars give us 
a clue to the continuity of this institution and afford us an idea 
about the great centres of that time in which they lived and 
functioned. They also prove that educational conditions were 
the same in its broader aspects, since in Ujjayini and in Pàáfali- 
putra, the two distant territories, the same type of institutions 
functioned, and Rājašekhara seems to imply that they func- 
tioned in the same manner. It further seems to imply that the 
Parisad exercised full powers over the general administration 
and instruction of scholars in their respective countries, besides 
acting a8 a Board of Examination. 


Besides, the courts of the kings were often centres of culture 
and learning since the kings patronised learning. Thus we hear 
of Jayadeva, Dhoyi, Sarana, Govardhana and Umāpatidhara 
the court-poets of king Lakgmana-Sena. 


There seems to be conferences as well as open deba.es which 
had their educative value. We hear of numerous debates 
that took place mostly between the Hindus and the Buddhists. 
The Kathāsarit-Sāgarat refers to a mendicant of Kashmir who 
went to Pajaliputra, to defeat the Papdits in debate. Hiuen- 
Tsang? and Tarangtha® refer to many such debates that took 
place in various parts of Eastern India. Interestingly enough, 
the account of Tāranātha indicates that on occasions the 
vanquished scholars used to drown themselves in rivers.* 


A P —————Ó——X 


1. Somadeva, Kathésaritisdgara, translated by Tawney, V, pp. 178 ff. 


2. T. Watters, On Yuan Chawamg's Travels, II, p. 191. London, 
1904-5. 


3. Tāranātha, History of Buddhism tn India, p. 283. (edited by 
D. P, Chattopadhyaya, iranslated by Alaka Chattopadhyaya, Simla}. 


4 Ibid, p. 234. 
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METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION OF 
MUSEUM OBJECTS 


S. P. BASU 


IN THE present paper two museum objects— one from Paharpur, 
Bangladesh. and another recorded to be from Tibet have 
been identiffed with the help of each other. 


The terracotta object from Paharpur (c. 9th century A. D.), 
now in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with 
the accession no. 3773/A. 20078 (PL. 1) depicts an aspect of 
village-life in Bihar-Bengal cultural area (including modern 
Bangladesh). It shows an unsophisticated male figure with 
emaciated body walking stooping to right and carrying some 
objects tied at both the ends of a bamboo-yoke on his left 
shoulder. This type of yoke is still being used for carrying 
load in the locality mentioned above. The figure holds a 
handled object in his right hand. Now the problem is the 
proper identification of the two objects hanging from both 
the ends of the yoke as well as the long handled object in 
his right hand. Niharranjan Ray! has described the plaque as 
follows : **Travelling mendicant with long beared but body 
reduced to skeleton, carrying staff in his hand and his 
belongings hanging from both ends of a pole carried in his 
shoulder". S. S. Biswas? puts his description in the following 
manner: “Old man returning home running and carrying on 
his shoulder some thing which looks like carcasses of animals 
and an implement in his right hand."' 


Both the scholars have seemingly been misled in identifying 
properly the two objects hanging from the two ends of the 


1. Bangaliy Ii4hàs. Adiparva, Calcutta, 1950, p. 527, 
2. Terracotia Art of Bengal, Delhi 1981, p. 199, 


— 
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yoke. In reality these two objects are nothing but two 
-earthen pots with three small legs below for maintainence 
of balance on the ground. For better understanding! please 
look at the pot in pl. 2. Now-a-days, however, instead of 
small legs provided at the outer side of the bottom of 
the pots, small circular objects prepared from hay are being 
used for maintainance of balance of the pots on the ground. 
Two circles above each pot represent foam of the country- 
liquour in the pot, prepared from the liquid extracted from 
the date or palm trees. The method of extraction of the 
liquid from the date or palm trees has been represented in 
Pl. 31. The plate shows small portion of the neck of the date 
tree, pared off from which liquid of the tree drops into the 
pot. The filaments shooting out of the crown of the palm 
trees for holding palm fruits are pared off for extracting the 
liquid from the palm trees. The Plate 2, however, shows the 
first stage of shaving of the crown of the date tree, 


The next problem is the identification of the object in 
the right hand of the figure. Dr. Ray overlooked the shaft 
that joins the, semi-circular blade with the long handle and 
thus is wrong in. identifying the object as a staff. Dr. Biswas, 
however, has rightly identified the object as an implement, 
but the purpose of the implement is not hunting but 
shaving off the crown of the liquour producing trees. 
The long handle of the implement is necessary for shaving 
off the crown from a distance as the leaves of the date 
trees are full of hard thorns. This shaving off the crown 
of the trees allows the man to approach the neck of 
the tree to pare off its portion or filament of the palm 
tree more safely and efficiently. In present days, however, 
the variety ofthe implement has been improved by increa- 
sing the length of the blade instead of the handle. Thus 
the associated representation of the pots containing liquour 
and the implementin the Paharpur plaque makes the identi- 





l|. Plate 3 is the reproduction from a Calendar. 
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fication of the implement certain. This aspect of village life 
in the Bihar and Bengal cultural area remaians very popular 
through out the period from the ancient to the present days 
and the folk artists in ancient Paharpur could not just 
overlook the same. 


Now the implement represented in the Paharpur plaque 
is actually in the collection of the Indian Musum, Calcutta, 
with the accession no. 2120 N.S. A. 2072, which is reproduced 
in pl. 4. here. The Museum register has recorded its descrip- 
tion as torture implement with iron hook used in ‘Devil 
dances’ by the Tibetan Lamas, and the provenance is recorded 
as Tibet. But the implement for inflicting punishment on 
the sinners used in the Buddhist ‘Devil dances’ or ‘Black-hat- 
dance’ ritual at Tibet is made of brass which looks like a Vajra 
as represented in the Buddhist sculptures, and as such is 
entirely of a different type. The reproduction of the above 
implement in the Paharpur terracotta plaque associated with 
earthen pots containing country liquour rules out its identi- 
fication with the Buddhist ritualistic implement used in 
‘Devil dance’ or ‘Black-hat-dance’ ritual in Tibet. The 
recorded provenance of the implement as from Tibet? should 
not pose any problem for its identification with the cutting 
implement because it could have travelled from the Bihar and 
North Bengal area to Tibet. i 


Thus in this paper two different types of museum objects, 
one terracotta plaque and other an iron implement, have been 
studied from points of view of Archaeology, Anthropology and 
Museology and have been identified with the help of each 
other. 


BUDDHISM, CASTES AND Ot 
A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSP! 


SWATI GANGULY 


I 


BROADLY SPEAKING, cagte system refers to < 
a hierarchical order according to occup 
offering mutual services. The hierarchy is « 
by socio-economic status or power deri: 
and more specifically by the notion of puri 
fourfold social classes of Brāhmaņa, K: 
Sidra formed the original structure of. 
as the Varna (colour)! The Varna was n 
when arranged in a hierarchical order, 

ritual ranking in terms of the nature of c 
priests having purest profession were on 

chy, whereas the lowest rank was repre: 
engaged in ‘defiled’ jobs—cremation of ¢ 
dresses, food, etc. of corpses. Howe 
appeared in a later period, when social 
the Varnas became categorically defined 

sality and endogamy.? This exclusivene 





* The author is indebted to Professor Harol | 
Centre, University of Illinois (Urbana-Champa 
comments on an earlier draft of this article. 


l. Varga literally indicates the difference « 
the Aryans who were ‘white’ and the non-Aryans 
Br&hmaga, the Kgatriya and the Valáya belonge 
because of their fair complexion, while the bl 
lower stratum. 


2. For a discussion on Varna and Jāti, i 
Wonder that was India, New York, 1968, pp. 13 
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specially manifested in the notion of untouchability has re- 
peatedly been challenged by some reform movements in India. 
To examine whether Buddhism was one of them, it is necessary 


to obtain a clear picture of the socialsystem against which 
Buddhism evolved. 


Before the advent of Buddhism, the caste order in India 
was more orless loose with marked absence of occupationally 
or ritually compartmentalised positions either of an individual 
or of social groups in terms of mutual relationships. 


There is no mention of castes in the Vedas.! However, 
distinction had been made there between priest (Rsi or 
Brahmana) and king (Rdjanya) functioning as ‘magnifying 
prayers’ (brahmāņi vardhayan) and as ‘magnifying (royal) 
powers’ (ksatrami vardhayan) respectively? The original role 
of the priests as composer and reciter of hymns changed 
into professional priesthood at the end of the Vedic period. 
With the development of highly complicated ceremonies, the 
priests gradually became a corporate body of sacerdotal class. 
They were specialized in sacrificial knowledge detailed in 
later Vedic literature of the Brahmanas. In this literature, the 
fourfold division of classes, i.e., Brahmana (priest), Rājanya 
(warrior), Vaigya (peasant) and Südra (serf) appeared, the ‘chief’ 
being the Brāhmaņa.* The Brāhmaņa priests, in view of their 
exclusive right for performing sacrifices, claimed the highest rank 
of the social hierarchy. Sometimes the Rajanya or the ruler class 
was also ranked on top of the class-division,* Nevertheless, the 
Rājanyas could offer sacrifice only through the mediation of 


— M ilg 


1. The Purugasūkta (Rgveda X, 90,12) indicating the divine origin 
of four classes seems to be of later origin. Cf. J, Muir, Original Sanskrit 


Texts cn the Origin and History of the Psopte of India, I, London, 1868, 
pp. 11-15. 


2, Rgveda i. 108.7, iv. 50.8. 


8. Taiitiriya Samhita, VII. 1.1.4 ; Satapatha Brākmata, TI, 1. 4.11 ; 
Vajasaneyt Samhītā, xiv. 28 etc. 


4 Satapatha Brahmana, xiv, 4, 2. 23. 
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the Brāhmaņas designated as Purohita (one who remains in 
front). This privileged position of the priests was not tole- 
rated specially by the growing territorial military power. The 
Bráhmapa-Ksatriya conflict for social ascendency is frequently 
quoted in the Vedic literature. Both classes claimed purity 
of their descent and distinguished themselves by high birth 
and fair complexion,* In fact, in later Vedic and early 
Buddhist period, the Brāhmaņa and the Ksatriya enjoyed 
more or less the same social status ; this is evident from their 
interactive behaviour, like various modes of address, reference 
and salutation.‘ 


In the Vedic society, the lower stratum was constituted 
by the group of Vi$ along with other degraded groups, such 
as, the Ayogava, Caņdāla, Nisüda and Paulakasa.5 They 
were either aboriginals or of mixed classes, The Vi§ was 
not yet differentiated into Vaisya and Sidra as their occupa- 
tions were more or less identical? The idea of hereditary 
trade and occupation did not develop. The members of the 
same family took to different arts, crafts and trades." Inter- 
dining and intermarriage among the four castes were not 
restricted with religious sanction. Social gradation, however, 
was often expressed in terms of one's role in performance of 
sacrifices. The Biahmana priests claimed themselves as the 


l. Ibid., II, 4. 4. b. 


2. For details on Bréhmana-Ksatriya confict in Sanskrit texts, sec 
Muir, op. cit., Chapter IV. 


3. T. W. Rhys Davis, Buddhist India, Reprint, Delhi, 1970, p 28. 


4. Narendra Wagle, Society at the Tims of the Buddha, Bombay, 
1860, Chapter III. 


6. G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India, New York, 1952, 
pp. 53-54. 


0. N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growih of Caste in India, T 
1908, p. 49. l 


7. Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 29. 


, Calcutta, 


8, Tatttriya Sarhhita, VII, 1. 4-5 ; Tāpģya Brübmana, VI, 1, 6-11. 
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highest god because of their purity of birth. Contact with 
Sidra was restricted in ceremonial affairs and at least once 
he was declared untruth himself.2 However, the concept 
of untouchability was only in its formative stage. The 
extreme manifestation of purity-pollution criteria in caste 
structure could not be determined until the first Brahmin 
revival against Buddhism in the period of the Dharmasūtras. 


The ascendency of the orthodox Bráhmanism was marked 
with the claim of the Brāhmaņa superiority not only in 
relation to the Ksatriyas, but also in regard to all other castes 
of the society. It was declared that the Brahmana purity 
was never damaged.* This declaration accentuated the con- 
trasting notion of extreme impurity which terminated in 
untouchability. Initially marriage and food restrictions were 
put into practice with religious injunctions. When eating, 
the members of higher castes were not allowed to sit in the 
same row as the Sndras.* Under special conditions, a Brāhmaņa 
could take food and water from castes other than the ordinary 
ūdra. Finally, the theory of pollution by contact and 
its limits evolved. The pollution was attached to both 
personal and occupational defilements with the ideas of 


ee 


For details, see F. Max Müller's introduction on Satapatha Brākmaņa 
in Sacred Books of ihe East, Vol. XII, reprint, Delhi, 1963, ‘Intro- 
duction’, xviil. 


1. Satapatha Brākmaņa, VII, 4.1.8; XII, 4.4, 7. 

9, Ibid. XIV, 1.1. 81. 

3. Manusmrti, X, 103. (Tr) G. Biilher in Sacred Books of the East, 
XXV, Delhi, 1970, p. 424. 

4. Smrtinār Samuccaya, (ed.) Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No, 48, 
1905, p. 5. 

6. Vistusmrti, LI, 1-53. tr. Julius Jolly in Sacred Books of the 
East, VIL, Delhi, 1970, p. 162-168. 

6. For variety of pollutions by Chandüla etc,, see Arikašāstra, (tr.), 
R. Shama Sastri, second edition, PP. 27, B9. 
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ceremonial purity.! The marriage regulation was much looser 
earlier, In the Sütra period, however, hypergamy was ‘posi- 
tively discouraged' among the four castes and other groups.? 
Thus by the end of the Sütra and Smrti period, we see the caste 
phenomena inits extreme manifestation. It might be interesting 
to note how the notion of ritual purity, originally attached 
with sacrificial performances, was combined with the moral- 
ethical notion of Karma emphasizing unity of social and moral 
order. The combination proved to be crucial in the formation 
of a rigid caste structure in Indian society. 


II 


From the beginning of the Buddhist era, new philosophical 
ideas developed among the forest ascetic wanderers. Most 
significantly, the notion of absolute transcendence emerged 
along with the rejection of the external reality. ^ Besides, 
personal salvation or freedom from the suffering of the world 
became the goal of religious striving. These rational and 
mystical trends in contrast to those of the hereditary priesthood 
remarkably changed the pattern of the orthodox Brahmanical 
religion and philosophy. The fundamental notions of Karma 
and Transmigration appeared for the first time in the 
Upanisads. Broadly speaking, Karma or action was held to` 
be a principle that controlled the subsequent existences of an 
individual in terms of merits and demerits, earned by him in 
past actions of previous and present births. In the orthodox 





l. Parāšara Samhtia, XII, 47, tr., M. N. Dutta in Dharma Shdstra, 
Vol. IIT, New Delhi, 1979, p. 606. 


"2. Ghurye, op. cit, p. 100. 


8. For details of the Forest schools of Philosophy, see Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, Calcutta, 1971, Chapter III, 

4. For details, see Kaghi Nath Upadhyay, Early Buddhism and the 
Bhagavadgitd, Delhi, 1971, pp. 75-77. 

6. Cf. Brhaddrauyakopani;ad, IIT, 2,18; IV, 4, 1-5; Chandogyo- 
panisad, IV, 10, IV, 15 ; Kathopanisad, I, 0 ; IT, 4 etc, 
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Brahmanism, however, Karma was interpreted in its ritualistic 
connotation of sacrificial performances. Gradually the ritua- 
listic dimension of Karma was extended to everyday activities 
of an individual. Each action had its influence in determining 
the conditions of his rebirth and progress towards salvation.? 
Consequently ritual sanctity became the standard for social 
hierarchy and the highest position was ascribed to the ritually 
pure caste of the Brābmaņas. 


The fusion of Karma theory with Brahmanistic ritualism 
established an unquestionable authority of the Brāhmaņas in 
all aspects of worldly order. The law of Karma, rigidly applied 
to the caste system, determined the birth of an individual to 
a particular social station as a result of his former deeds. 
Even after birth, an individual strictly bound to his caste duties 
could only proceed to the path of salvation. The ritualistic 
interest of the Brahmin priesthood was also reflected in its 
designing of a social order in the model of a sacrificial ceremony. 
It was maintained that like a sacrifice, a society could prosper 
only when every participating member would have prescribed 
functions in terms of inherited skill and capacity. These 
prescribed functions were known as Varņāšramadharma (duties 
in accordance with one’s class and stages of life). 


However, in the Buddha’s time, caste distinctions had more 
or less occupational significance. The concept of ritual distance 
among the castes was onlyimplicit, but not actualized in social 
systems. Even the Buddha’s arguments against caste system 
' hardly indicated a rigid social structure, They only disapproved 
of the priest superiority. Thus, the Buddha declared that on 
genetic grounds of colour or special features, the Brāhmaņas 
could not claim superiority ; because mankind was to be 


1. Chündogyopanisad, III, 16-17. 
2. Chāndogyopanisad, V, 3-10 ; Brhaddrapyahopantsad, VIJ, 2. 
8. Cf, A. E. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, First Green- 
wood reprinting, 1971, p. 26-28. 
15 
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regarded as a single species Sociologically the Buddha 
denied the divine origin of caste system and described fourfold 
division of society as division of occupational pursuit.* To 
him, men were socially equal and were free to follow or 
command a service. Even social status was to be determined 
not by one’s birth in a particular caste, but by wealth one 
possessed, Any claim to caste purity was ‘non-sense’ to the 
Buddha as intermarriage was a historical fact. Besides, 
physical cleanliness had the same criteria irrespective of caste 
ranking. Again, ethically, men were not to be judged on 
their hereditary rights, but on the basis of their own action.’ 
From the standpoint of religious achievement, all men were 
equal in their capability of attaining spiritual insight, and should 
receive equal opportunities for normal progress.) Admittedly 
the Buddha categorically denied the three caste characteristics 
i.e. purity of hereditary social order, divine origin of caste 
system and division of caste duties in terms of eternal 
inequality. 


However, as the caste question was exclusively related to 
the Brābmaņas, the Buddha’s arguments against caste appear 
to be the expressions of Brāhmaņa-Ksatriya antagonism which 
was not directly related to other groups of society. Even 
regarding the Brahmanas, the Buddha criticized only his 
contemporary professional priests who were contrasted with 
ancient composers of the Vedas and the original Brahmanas of 

1. ‘Vasetthasutta’, Sutianipdia. 

2. Digha Nikdya, No. 37 (III, 84f). 

8. Majhima Nikāya, II, 85. 

4. A wealthy Sidra conld have a Brāhmaņa or Kgatriya servent to 
attend him orto do menial jobs for him. Cf. Mafjhima Nikāya, II, 85. 

5, Cf. ‘Ambattha Sutta’, Digha Nikāya, I. 

0. Mafjhina Nikāya, II, 151. 

7. ‘Vasalasutta’, 21 in Switanipāta. 

8. Mafjkiwma Nihāya, IT, 128. 
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high morality. He was respectful to the Brahmanas possessing 
virtue and wisdom.) Social functions of the Brahmanas were 
not objected by the Buddha. This is proved from the fact that 
even facing the challenge of Buddhism, the priests continued 
to influence societal affairs through performance of religious 
rites? In fact, nothing in the Buddhist movement would 
indicate any orientation toward social reform. As we have seen 
before, untouchability and social polarisation were post-Buddha 
developments. From intellectual standpoint, the moral ethical 
teaching of the Buddha was not intended for the establishment 
of a new order? The rejection of the Brāhmaņa practice of 
sacrificial rituals and the affirmation of the intellectual-spiritual 
values in Buddhism were derived mainly from the non-Vedic 
ascetic (Sramana) tradition. However, through a parallel 
development in the Vedic tradition, the forest schools of the 
Brāhmaņas emerged. Both the traditions were possibly moti- 
vated for the reinterpretation of the ancient religious tradition 
with mutual adjustment in the process of assimilation of the 
Indo-Aryan and the indigenous ideas in India.“ 


Buddhism was primarily an elite movement. It had a 
mission of establishing an order of cultured monks superior 
to others in terms of moral qualities. It is said that the truth 
realized by the Buddha was “to be comprehended by some 
beings who were spiritually advanced and whose intellect was 
much above the average." 5 The fundamental teaching of the 
Buddha in his first discourse is known as, the Middle Path, which 








1. Eigha Nihdya, loc. cit., Majghima Nikāya, IJ, 181. 

2. Max Weber, The Religion of India, tr. H. H. Gerth and Don 
Martindale, New York, 1958, p. 291-92. 

8. Cf. Sarwufta Nikāya, IL, 105. 

4, According to the Buddha, in future the terms Brāhmaņa and 
Šramaņa will be synonymous if the Brāhmaņas remain to be devoted to 
high moral aims. Cf. A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, Delhi, 1980, 
p. 180. 

6. Cf. Ariyapariyasaņā Sutta in Mafjkima Nikdya, I. 
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connotes ‘moderate life of a recluse’ (the monastic system), 
avoiding the path of extreme pleasure or the path of extreme 
self-mortification.! The monk-order thus, was a status order 
without any preoccupation with political, religious or social 
problems.2 However, the moral order was only preparatory 
for Nirvana (salvation). Only the realization of non- 
attachment, the eradication of the notion of individuality 
could ‘confer the knowledge of truth.'? Ways and means to 
this realization were provided with the Four Noble Truths, 
i.e., Dukkha (suffering), Dukkhasamudaya (origin of suffering), 
Dukkhanirodha (absolute ending of suffering) and Atthangika- 
magga (path of eight-fold practices). These truths were, how- 
ever, meant for spiritually advanced monks (ariyas) only. The 
rational bias of early Buddhism was conspicuous by its 
clear-cut scheme of spiritual progress to salvation, which was 
derived from the ethical significance of individual action. Every 
action was attributed moral significance. Accordingly, strict 
observances of moral, mental and intellectual disciplines were 
advised to the monks. These were regarded as the Middle 
Path or the path of moral order, gradually purifying body and 
mind, and finally leading to Nirvana. 


The observance of moral precepts was known as Sila or 
Brahmacarya. It consisted of Sammā-vācā (proper words), 
Sammü-kammanta (proper actions) and Sammā-ājīva (proper 
means of livelihood).4 These directed the monks to refrain 
from the acts of killing, stealing etc., or from earning 
livelihood by means of arts and crafts of laymen. The monks 
were also advised to get rid of mental impurities (Upakilega).° 


See Nalinaksha Dntt, op. cit., p. 136-136. 
Max Weber, op. cit., p. 206. 

Nalinaksha Dutt, op. cit., p. 290-291. 
Majjhima Nihdya, III, p. 261 f. 

Digha Ntkāya, I, p, 67-69. 

Sartyutta Nihàya, II, 67, IV, 6. 
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For mental purity, mental disciplines (citta or Samadhi) of 
Sammā-vāyāma (proper effort), Sammā-sati (Right mindfulness) 
and Sammā-samādhi (Right meditation) were prescribed. With 
these practices one earned merit and discarded demerit. In 
addition, through a process of concentration one was gradually 
elevated to a state of equanimity. The intellectual discipline 
or Pafifia, otherwise known as Sammā-ditthi (Right view) 
meant the realization of the Four Noble Truths. This was 
attained by Sammü-sankappa! (the resolution of complete 
renunciation along with resolutions like Avihimsà, i.e. “refrain- 
ing from hatred an injury to other beings" etc.) After 
attaining Pafifid, one became Arhat (perfected one). Thus 
an Arhat had to achieve the purities which were broadly known 
as Sila-viguddhi.2 It is not relevant to go into details of all 
these practices. However, even from the glimpse of the 
Buddha’s moral-ethical teaching above, it is clear that, ethically 
the main objective of early Buddhism was to propound the 
way of purity to be practised by the monk in particular. 


The ‘way of purity’ in early Buddhism characterized the 
ethical value of every single act of an individual. A personal 
act rather than the idea of personality became instrumental 
to all structures of existence. Accordingly the Buddha’s 
Anattā (no-entity) theory substituted the Upanisadic Self 
(Atman) with the principle of Karma. In the Brahmanistic 
tradition, Atman is regarded as the center and essence of self, 
the conscious agent of individual life, that transcends apparent 
existences. At the same time- Atman might be identified 

. with the self of Brahman (the reality of being) ; because “by 
virtue of which all exists that has a self.””* ^ According to 
early Buddhist philosophy, however, there is only name and 
form as the impressions of individuality, but no self. The 
notion of Anattā has been considered as radical departure 


1. Mafhima Nikāga, I, 301. 
2, Ibid., II, 158. 
3. Chdndogyopanisad, 1, 1. 10. 
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from the metaphysical basis of the Brahmanistic philosophy. 
Possibly the rejection of Atman was advocated by the Buddha 
as a protest against the Brahmanistic institution. Atman in a 
wider sense of ‘joint personality’ was identified with the 
sociological institution of ‘joint family’ in Indo-Aryan tradi- 
tion.! This institution had the privilege of interdependence 
in carrying out its social and religious responsibilities. Early 
Buddhism denied this privilege and emphasized interdepen- 
dence of moral-ethical responsibility of the individual for his 
own salvation. To discard the Brahmanical ‘super-ego’ or 
‘super-personalism’, the notion of ego or personality was 
completely wiped out in Buddhist philosophy.? l 


III 


Admittedly early Buddhism did not envisage a radical social 
change. The Buddhist movement as a social phenomena was 
characterized by the Brāhmaņa-Ksatriya struggle for social 
ascendency. As the Buddha rejected the stratification system 
claimed by the Bráhmapa priests in terms of ritual-purity, he 
offered equal opportunity to each member of society. However, 
he did not plàn for a new social order, but only disapproved 
the abuses practised in sacrifices in his contemporary society. 
He wanted to restore the ancient moral ideal which was 
largely created by the Vedic seers or true Brāhmaņas. In 
fact, in many ways Buddhism emphasized and valued many 
of the fundamentals of the. caste ethic advocated by the 
Brahmanas.® 


1. Cf. P. Mus, ‘The Problematic of the Self West and East, and the 
Mandala Pattern’ in ed. C. A. Moore, Philosophy and Culture, East and 
West, Honolulu, 1960. Por a sociology of ‘A-personalism’ also see 

Orlan Lee, Legal and Moral Systems in Asian „Customary Law, San 
Francisco, 1978, p. 181-148. 


8. Orlan Lee, ibid., p. 145. 
8, Cf. Ghurye, op. cif., p. 71. 
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It has been a sociological generalization that the criteria 
of ritual purity in the formation of a rigid caste structure in 
Indian society was exclusively contributed by the Brāhmaņa 
Orthodoxy. However, the accentuation of the purity-impurity 
notion in the development of untouchables seem to be 
more common in the later development of Brahmanistic 
tradition after the establishment of the Buddhist order. It 
is not insignificant that the Buddhist order was essentially 
‘the way of purity’, The moral-ethical notion of the purity 
of body and, mind in Buddhism, when combined with in- 
dividual role obligations, was identified with tbe pursuit of 
occupations that avoided killing. Their identification obviously 
reinforced the concept of untouchability in Irdian society, 
which, however, already had a tendency towards a stratification 
system. The Buddhist prescription of moral duties, known 
as the Ten Silas, was headed by the vow, “I accept the precept 
to refrain from harming living beings". Following this 
no Buddhist could accept the occupation of butcher or 
hunter. Non-killing became so important even in early 
Buddhism that the Buddha was prepared to call anybody a 
Brahmana if he avoided killing. However, the moral precepts 
were only means to salvation. not an end in themselves. 
Accordingly early Buddhism had a balanced view about non- 
killing and non-injury. Meat and fish eating were restricted 
but not prohibited.? 


With the emergence of Mahayana Buddhism, the laity 
became the mainstream of the Buddhist converts. They cared 
less for the knowledge and virtues taught by ihe Buddha, 
but looked for the grace of a god who would save them 
from all difficulties. Accordingly, the Mahayana theory 
and practice adopted the theistic means. The legends of 


1. A.L. Basham, op. cii, p. 288-284, 287-288, 


2. See George Kottutan, Ahimsa : Gattame to Gandhi, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 30, i i 
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the Buddha became instrumental for advocating a simple 
‘confidence’ in the Buddha. In view of this, the historic 
Buddha lost his significance. Cosmic and divine dimensions 
were attributed to his personality. Moreover, the moral- 
ethical notion of karma, in its more 'informal' aspect, came 
to be associated with a deep ‘sense of sympathy’ towards 
fellow being, This notion of compassion was basic to the 
` ideal of the Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva, although worthy 
of nirvana, postponed it to help all sentient beings out of 
great compassion. Significantly, compassion to all became a 
salient feature of Buddhism, a more emotional form of non- 
killing, The notion of ritual purity was also attached with 
the birth and activities of the Bodhisattva, 


In fact, the universal message of Buddhism of ‘salvation 
for all’ failed to resist the overwhelming influence of 
Brahmanism which was thoroughly integrated in Indian 
Society. Even when the Mahayana art and philosophy 
received royal patronage and became extremely popular in 
India, the social and political order continued to be maintained 
through the reinforcement of the caste system and the divine 
kingship theory. 

Evidently, all through its development, Buddhism in India 
did not succeed in influencing the basic structure of society 
and became identified with an ongoing socio-religious system. 
On the other hand, it prepared a firm basis for the un- 
touchability concept in Indian society. Whenever Buddhism 
was transported outside India, along with its religious and 
philosophical concepts, it invariably carried the notion of 
purity and impurity, a potential pre-requisite for engendering 
the notions of castes and outcastes, This aspect has more 
elaborately been detailed elsewhere. 


\ 


1, Harold A. Gould, ‘Castes, Outcastes and the Sociology of 
Stratification,’ in Journal, of Comparative Sociology (Karnatak 
University), Vol, I, to. 2, September 1960, pp. 227-236. 
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Translations of Oviginal Texts 


Rgveda, Taitliriya Samhita and Vájasaneya Samhita, tī. by J. Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India, 
I, London, 1868. 

Satapatha Bráhmaga, tr. by Julius Eggeling, Sacred Books of the 
East, XIL, XXVI, XLI, XLIII, XLIV, reprint, Delhi, 1968. 

Chandogyopanisad, Brhaddrapyahopanisad and Kajhopanisad, tr, by 
F. Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East, I and II, Delhi, 1965. 

Suitanipāta, tr. by Fatisboll, Sacred Books of the East, X, Delhi, 
1965. : 

Digha Nikāūya, tr, by Rhys Davids as Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Pall Text Society, 1899-1921. 

Mafihima Nikdya, tr. by I. B. Horner as Middle Length Sayings, 
Pali Test Society, 1954-1959. 

Samyputia Nikāya, tr. by A. C. F. Rhys Davids and F. L. Woodward 
as Kindred Sayings, Pali Text Society, 1917-1930. 
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YONA =YAVANA : THE EARLIEST 
CONNOTATIONS OF THE TERM 


B. N. Mukherjee 


A 


DISCOVERIES OF Greek edicts of Ašoka in the Kandahar area of 
S.E. Afghanistan suggest that it was within his empire. Since 
Ašoka's edicts, engraved on rocks, etc., were meant for com- 
munication to his subjects, there must have been people of Greek 
origin or habit in the area concerned. The only area of the 
rüjavisaya (rájavisaya) or ''king's own demain” whose appellation 
could have been associated with the Greeks was that of the 
Yonas (RE XIII and V), which often denoted in various 
ancient sources a section of the Greek people! And since 
no other locality once controlled by Ašoka has yielded 
Greed edicts, the Kandahar area should have been in the 
Yona province of his empire. 


The Kandahar region is considered to have been also in 
Arachosia of Greek and Latin texts.? Arachosia had within 
its limits one Alexandropolis, described as the metropolis of 
Arachosia and as Greek” in the Stathmoi Parthikoi,? based 
on information datable to.or before c. 1 B. C.* Alexandropolis 


1. Homer, Jllíad, 18, 685 ; Herodotus, History, I, 146-47; M. Cary 
et al. (editors), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, repriut, Oxford, 1958, 
p. 457. 

2, Ptolemy, Geographihe Huphegesis, VI, 20, € ; S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri (editor), MeCrindle's Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1927, pp, 317-318. 7 

3. Isidore of Charax, Stathmoi Parthikot, sec. 19. 

4. B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—4 Siudy in Indo- 
Parthian History, Calcutta, 1970, p, 211. 
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must have been founded by Alexander, who founded cities 
after his name and settled there Greek population. Thus 
Arachosia might have been dominated by Hellenic culture from 
at least the days of Alexander. But local people of Indian 
or Iranian or Indo-Iranian origin could not possibly have 
changed their ethnic character immediately after the founda- 
tion of Alexandria in Arachosia. However, they could have 
become gradually pro-Hellenic in culture and related with the 
Greeks through marriage, This type of marriage was perhaps 
approved and legalised when, as stated in the Geographikon 
of Strabo, Seleucus Nicator (312-280 B. C.) gave the terri- 
tories of the Paropanisadai, the Arachotoi and the Gedrosenoi 
to Sandrokotts (Chandragupa Maurya) and concluded an 
agreement about the right of intermarriage’ (a0U» 0€ py 0s 
Eniyamtay).? If this was so, the land of the Yonas 
or the land of the Arachotoi, i.e, Arachosia, in A$oka's 
period. included people of indian, Iranian, Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Graeco-Indian and Graeco-Iranian origin. An in- 
habitant of the Yona territory in question could have 
been called a Yona, irrespective of his ethnic origin, This 
inference is fully supported by the fact that one of ASoka's 
provincial governors was called Yavanarāja Tusháspha. The 
name Tusāspha is Iranian (Tusa being the name of a hero 
of an Iranian legend and Iranian aspha < dšpa denoting 
*horse" )4 Thus the term Yona (or Yavana), which is 
generally considered to denote Greek in early Indian contexts,’ 


l. For an example -see Arrian, Anabasis, V, I. The city in 
question was probably referred to as Alasanda of the Yonas in the 
Mahdavatisa, XXIX, 89. 

9, Strabo, Geograpkikow, XV, 2, 9 ; see also Applan's statement 
(Romaika, XI (Syriahe), 56) indicating a treaty affirming connection 
by marriage (KN §o08). 

8. Efigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 48. 


4. C. Bartholomae, Alitramisokss Wörterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 
cols, 216 and 657, 


5. Only a few scholars have considered the term Y avawa to have 
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did not refer to the Greeks only in the period of Aégoka. 
Though the term Yona rdja used with reference to Amtiyoka 
[i.e. Antiochus H Theos of Syria (261-246 B. C.)] in RE II 
and XIII certainly denoted a Greek king, the Yonas living 
within A$okas rajavisaya ( rájavishaya ) could have been men 
of Greek origin or Greek or non-Greek inhabitants of the 
Yona province, The identification of the latter with an Indo- 
Iranian border area like Arachosia, including the modern 
Kandabar area of South-Eastern Afghanistan, fits well with 
the statement made in the 3rd century B. C. in RE XIII that 
“there is no janapada (in the empire) except that of the 
Yonas, where do not live these communities (of) brahmanas 
and $ramaņas”, 


X 
4 


| B 


The earliest stages of dilution of the connotation of the term 
Yona can be traced ‘to periods even earlier than the days of 
Ašoka. The word Yona (Yauna), (Yavana) is considered to 
have been derived from "Ios ('IáFo»).! The habitat of 
the people known by this name was called Ionia ('Io»ia). 
According to Herodotus, Achaea was formerly  Ionia.? 
Achaea ''erodotus was situated in the north of Peloponnese. 
The Ionians (Achaeans) and Ionian dialect spread to Euboea, 
Attica and Cyclades. In course of time Athens came to be 
regarded as “the eldest land of Ionia". In the wake of 
invasions of the Dorians (iron users) from the north-west in 
c. 1100—1000 B. C. there was a Greek movement towards 
the east. The Ionians crossed Attia and Cyclades, crossed 





a wider connotation. For an example, see O. Stein, "Yavanas in 
Early Indian Inscriptions", Indian Culture, Vol, I, no. 3, 1935, 
pp. 343-368. 


1. M, Cary ef al., op. oit., p. 457. 
2, Herodotus, Hísiory, I, 140. 
. 9. Aristotle, (áth century B. C.), Athonion Poletica, ch, 6. 
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the Aegean Sea and came to parts of Lydia andCaria in 
Asia Minor (now in Turkey) and also to the nearby islands 
of Samas and Chios! They established Greek colonies in 
these areas, which later became called Ionia. The areas were 
non-Greek even in the days of Homer (c. 9th century B. C. 
or rather before 700 B. C.). The people of new Ionia were 
not all pure Ionians, According to Herodotus, they were 
mixed up with different tribes. "Even those who came from 
Prytaneum of Athens and reckon themselves as the purest 
of Ionians of all, brought no wives with them to the new 
country, but married Carian girls".3 So their offsprings were 
not strictly Ionians or Greeks, but a people of mixed origin 
following Greek culture. As they took a leading part in 
spreading Greek calture in Asia, *Yawani? became the 
generic term for Greek in the East. When lonia = Yauna 
became a province of the Achaemenid empire,‘ its inhabitants 
were a people of mixed origin, dominated by Greek calture. 
Thus even before the beginning of the settlment of the 
Greeks in the Indian borderlands, perhaps from a pre- 
Alexandrian period,5 the word Yavana could have begun to 
mean a Greek or an inhabitant of Ionia (not necessarily 
of pure Greek origin). The same pattern of cultural accultura- 
tion was repeated in Arachosia after the advent of the Greeks 
in that area. 





1. Herodotus, op. cit, I, 142-48; M. Cary et. al, op. cit., 
pp. 207 and 457 ; C. A. Robinson, Ancient History From Prehistoric 
Times io the Death of Justinian, 2nd edition, London, 1967, p. 134. 

9, Herodotus, op. cit., I, 140. 

8. “Javan”, Cf. Genesis, X, 2. 

4. Herodotus, op. cit., III, 90; Behistum, Naqsh-l-Rustam and 
Susa Inscriptions of Darius I. 

5. See Arrian, Anabasis, V, I, 1-6 and Pāņini, Asfidhkydyi; IV, 
I, 40, 7 l 


THE REVERSE LEGENDS ON SOME 
COINS OF KANISKA I 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


P. Gardner! described a copper coin of the Kusāņa king 
Kaniska I as follows : 


Obverse: PAO KA]INHPKTI. The king standing at an 
altar. 


Reverse: ])FOBOY AO. Buddha seated .facing, cross- 
legged ; arms in posture of benediction. 


According to A. K. Coomaraswamy,? the intended reading 
of the reverse legend is Go [tama] Boydo.® 


On the basis of a few newly noticed coins of the same 
variety, B. N. Mukherjee‘ observes that ‘the portion of the 
legend to the right of the seated figure can be read from 


inside as (S)r (?) Go B and that to its left can be deciphered 


l. The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Baotria and India, 
London, 1886, p. 175 and Pl, XXXII. 14. 


2. ‘Origin of the Buddha Image’, Art Bulletin, 1926-27, Vol. XI, 
No. 4; reprinted in Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol III, p. 481. 


3. D.C. Sircar (Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. III, p. 481, 
note 66), thinks that ‘the reference is probably to the first part of the 
legend Oduobou Sahamána i, e. Advaya-Sükyamuni'. But Sircar is 
wrong, for, as we shall see below, the coin with the legend ODYOBOY 
CAKAMA beara the standing figure of Buddha and not seated. More- 
over, Coomaraswamy himself has also noticed (cf. ibid., Vol, IIT, p. 444) 
the standing Buddha coin of Kanigka. 


4. Asiatic Society Monthly Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 11, December, 
1981, p, 6 ; see also Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIII, 
Nos. 8-4, 1981 (issued in August 1988) ‘Communication’ entitled 
‘The Reverse Legend on a Variety of Kugāņa Coins’, pp, 110-11], 
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as oudo, if it is read from outside and from right to left 
(taking it as a continuation of the legend, the first part of 
which appears on the right of the figure). The full legend, 
therefore, according to him, is (S)r ?) Go Boudo. 


Mukherjee further draws our attention to a four~pronged 
(or three-pronged) symbol (not noticed by tbe artist who 
prepared the eye-copy of the coin for Gardner's use), which 
is seen on the right side of the seated figure and between 
this figure and the legend, and states that since parts of 
this symbol are attached to the lower portions of the letters 
gamma and omicron, the lower vertical stroke of the second 
letter may be taken as a part of the symbol, the character 
concerned as an omicron and the full legend as (S)rgo Boudo 
or (S)ogo Boudo. Boudo stands for the name Buddha, and, 
according to Mukherjee, ‘the preceding word Srgo or Sogo 
obviously alludes to Sākya tribe’! and the legend Sogo Boudo 
or S(r) (a*) go Boudo distinguishes the seated figure as re- 
presenting the Sakya sage Gautama? Buddha’. 


The ‘letter Go may stand for Gotama, as Coomaraswamy 
intends us to take, but, as it may be pointed out, on the coin 
under consideration, there is no space after Go and before 
B to accommodate any letter after Go and if Go is really 
intended for the name Gotama, it is dificult to explain why 
the name is mentioned in an abbreviated form dropping 
tama in the legend. 


Further, as is well known, the Buddha was known by the 
name Gautama prior to his enlightenment and hence when 





1. Read ‘the S&kya tribe’, Mukherjee also states that 4n the 
area where the coins in question were minted the name of the tribe 
concerned was pronounced as S(r) (a*) go (<S (r) a ka<cSaka<Sakia 
< Šākya). On the other hand, if the second letter is taken to stand 
for an omicron, the word Sogo can be easily related to Saka (<Šākya) 
(cf. Kogano for Kugüga in several Kusüna coin legends).’ 


2. Better read ‘Sakya Buddha’. See below. 
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the figure of the Buddha is depicted in a posture of benediction, 
as has been the representation of the Buddha on our coin, 
it. is little expected that the Dame Gautama would be 


mentioned. 


In the circumstances if the legend read by Gardner as 
..Go Boudo, as mentioned above, is taken as it is and if 
Mukherjee’s reading of Sr or So before Go on the basis of 
a few newly noticed coins is correct, then Srgo or Sogo Boudo 
may be taken to stand for Šākya Buddha. 


In this connection, attention may be drawn to a British 
Museum coin (no. 26) of Kaņiska I, published by Gardner.! 
The coin may be described as follows : 


Metal AE; Size 1:05 ; ~ 


Obverse : King standing to left by an altar ; holds in left 
hand spear; right hand extended over altar ; 
barbarous inscription PAO KANHPKTI. 


Reverse: Buddha, standing facing, nimbate ; his right 
hand raised as in teaching ; in left, wallet ; 
to left monogram ; inscription in the right 
field from top to bottom OAYOBOY; in 
the left field from top to bottom CAKAM A. 


Gardner? takes thelegend OAYOBOY CAKAMA as 
a transcript of Advaya Buddha Sakyamuni, and, as he records, 
‘the word advaya is due to a suggestion of Mr. Bendall’. 
As it has, however, been pointed out by us, if OA YOBOY 


l. The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bacirta and India, — 
. London, 1886, pp. 188, 190 and Plate XXVII. 2 and not XVII. 2 as 
mentioned in A, K. Coomaraswamy’s The Origin of the Buddha Image 
(Firat Indian Edition, New Delhi, 1972), p. 88 and Journal of Ancient 
Indian History, Vol, III, p. 444, line 2, : 

2. Op. oit., p. lxvi. : 

8. Journal of ihe Nwmismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVIII, Part 
1, 1976, pp. 123-124. 


- 
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ig a transcript for Advaya and CAKAMA for Sakyamuni, 
then the transcript of the legend should be Advaya Sakyamuni, 
and not Advaya Buddha Šākyamuni. 


The name ‘Buddha’, however, has not been mentioned on 
this coin,! although there is no doubt that the standing 
fisure is that of the Buddha. As regards the meaning of 
the word advaya, it is observed? that "the full form would 
be advaya-vādin, ‘he who speaks of the one [knowledge] .' 
If this interpretation of the word is accepted, then the 
legend would mean ‘the Sakya sage, who speaks of the one 
[knowledge]. But, as we have shown elsewhere? the word 
advayah may also be taken to mean ‘without a second’, 
‘incomparable’ or ‘unique’ and the legend to mean ‘the 
unique Sakya sage’. This interpretation of the legend seems 
to get a support from the description of the Buddha as 
advitiya-purugah, ‘unique being’, in a Patna Museum inscrip- 
tion,* dated in the year 16 of the Kaniska era. Moreover, 
as pointed out by B. M. Barua,® ‘in the Pali Nikayas them- 
selves’ the Buddha is extolled as appati-pugala, a person 
without a compeer", a-sama one who is unrivalled" and 
anopama, "one who is incomparable", all being synonyms of 
adyitiya-purusah. The  Amarakosa mentions Advayah as 
another name of the Buddha® and if the Buddha was also 


I. Besides the coin with the legend ..Go Boudo, referred to above, 
some other coins of Kaniskal bear the name ‘Buddha’ jn one form or 
other (Gardner, op. cit., pp. Ixvi, 180, 190 and Plate XXVI. 8 and 
Numismatic Clronicle, Vol, XII, 1892, Plate VIII. 12 and 14). 

2. Gardner, op. ait., p. lxvi, note. 

3. Journal of ihe Numismatic Socicty of India, Vol. XXXVIII, 
Part I, 1976, pp. 123-124, 

4, Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. VI, p 290. 


b. Cf. JRASB, Letters, Vol. XIV (1948), pp. 118-118 ; cf. also 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVIII, Part I, 
1970, p. 124, note 8. 


0. Cf, Advayah Buddhah 1tyamarah. 
16 
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known by this name in the time of Kanigka I, the legend 
on the coin accompanying the standing figure may be in- 
terpreted as ‘Advaya (i.e. the Buddha), the Šākya sage’. 


However, the description of the standing Buddha figure 
as the Sakya sage makes more probable the reading of the 


legend Srgo or Sogo (i.e. Sakya) before Boudo (i.e. Buddha) 
accompanying the seated Buddha figure. 


According to Mukherjee, the description of the seated 
Buddha figure as Sakya Buddha is apparently to distinguish 
it from any other Buddha. He has even gone so far as 
to remark that ‘images of other Buddhas had begun to appear 
in the art of the Kusāņa empire’ by the time of Kaniska I. 
This, however, can only be established when images of other 
Buddhas datable to the time of Kaniska I and bearing their 
names on them come to light, though, as a proof of the pre- 
valence of the Buddhist conception of many Buddhas, we 
may quote the expression sarva-budha (i.e. sarva-Buddha) 
occurring in the Taxila copper-plate inscription? of Patika 
of the year 78 and the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription® cf 





1. See above, page 288, note 4, and also Mukherjee’s interesting 
paper ‘Earliest Datable Iconic Representaticn of the Buddha’ (Journal 
of the Varendra Research Museum, Vol. 6, pp. 11-14), a reprint-copy 
of which was kindly presented to me immediately before the receipt 
of the final proof of this paper, 


3. Corps. Ims. Ind, Vol. Yl, Part I, pp. 28-20; D. C. Sircar, 


Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian Histcry and Civilisation, Vol. I, 
1965, p. 194. 


3. Corps. Ins. Ind, Vol. I], Part I, p. 77 ; Sircar, op. cit., p. 183. 
This inscription also mentions Pratyeka-Buddha, i e., one attaining the 
knowledge necessary for Nirvāņa, but never preaching it to people. 
Attention may be drawn here to the Nigali Sagar Pillar inscription 
of Ašoka in which is mentioned the Pratyeka-Buddha Kanakamuni 
(Sircar, op. eit., p. 68 and note 5) thereby showing the prevalence of 
the cult of previous Buddhas in the 8rd century B. C. 
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a Kusāņa king of the year 136. Of particular interest in this 
connection is the evidence of the Taxila copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Patika which records the establishment of the relic 


of the Lord Sakyamuni and a samghárdma for the worship of 
all Buddhas. ) 


WORSHIP OF ARDHANARISVARA IN 
ANCIENT BENGAL 


JYOTSNA ROYCHOWDHURY 


ONE OF the twenty-five Lilāmūrtis (sporting form) of the god, 
Ardhanari or Ardhanári$vara represents Siva and Parvati 
in one body. Belonging to the class of Mišramūrti, it 
symbollses the syncretic ideology in terms of the union of 
the principal cult-deities of Saivism and Saktism, effecting 
an harmonization of their faiths, ^ Variantly known as 
Ardhanari, Dehārdhaghātana, Gauri$vara, Ardha-gauriávara 
and Ardhayuvatīšvara, this composite deity in tune with the 
literary tradition is also androgynously represented in art : 
the right half standing for Siva and the left for Pārvatī. 
According to the Puranic and the  Agamic texts, in the 
Ardhanari$vara form, the right half is of Siva and the left 
of Parvati, with dress, ornaments and attributes characteristic of 
respective halves. The cognisances are, however, sometimes 
seen varying in literary descriptions as well as in actual 
representations. For instance, the Matsya Purdua (260.1. 10) 
prescribes a trišūla (trident) and a kapāla (skulltcup) as 
attributes for the Siva-half and a darpana (mirror) and an 
utpala (lotus) for the Pārvatī-half, whereas the Hayašīrga 
Paficarātra (Ādikāņda, XXIX, 6-12) enjoined that the Siva- 
half should hold an akgasūtra (rosary) and a trišūja and the 
Parvati-half a kuņdikā (water-pot) and an utpala. The 
Matsya- and many other Puranas speak of the ürdhvalinga 
(ithyphallic) feature of this composite form, while the South 
Indian Agamic texts do no allude to it. Actual plastic 
representations of the Ardhanárlávara form of Siva tally with 
literary descriptions and significantly enough, South Indian 
examples are devoid of the árdhvaligga feature. 
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As elsewhere in India, Bengal in ancient times was 
familiar with the concept and iconic motif of Ardhanàrlsvara. 
Unfortunately, however, the surviving examples of the 
Ardhanüri$vara motif are extremely rare and the phenomenon 
is difficult to explain. The best of them, though mutilated, 
hails from Purapara near Rampal in the Dacca district 
(Bangladesh). Currently an exhibit in the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi (Bangladesh), this sculpture shows the 
composite god with two arms (now broken) and the charac- 
teristic feature of the ürdhvalinga ; the female half of the image 
is endowed with well-rounded bosom and other traits peculiar 
to her, while the male half bears the features characteristic 
to the god. It is one of the finest specimens of the sculptural 
art of the Sena period, and may be dated to the second 
half of the twelfth century. 


That the Ardhanüri$vara form of Siva found favour with 
the Bengalee devotees is attested by other evidences. A 
copper-plate of the time of Vallala-Sena (c. 1158-1179 A. D.) 
recovered at Naihati (Burdwan district, West Bengal) opens 
with an invocation to Siva as Ardhanarigvara. This passage 
states that in one half of the body of Ardhanānīšvara is the 
movement produced by ‘ihe charming gesticulation and in 
the other are the terrible and extraordinary currents of the 
effort of dancing! This evidence of the Naihati copper- 
plate reminds us of descriptions of the same composite 
form compiled in an anthology called the Šaduktikarņāmrta 
which was completed by Šrīdharadāsa, the court-poet of 
Laksmaņasena, on the 20th phālguna, Šaka 1127, i.e., 1206 
A. D. ; the verses describing Ardhanarjévara were composed 
by Māgha, Sankaradeva and other poets. It also reminds us 


1. For the Naihati copper-plate of Vallüla-Sena, see N G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, YII, Rajshahi, 1929, pp. 69, 71, 75. 

9. Saduktikarņāmyia is a collection of two thousand two hundred 
and seventy verses composed by four hundred and eighty-five poets, 
including some examples authored by the Sena kings like Vallāla-Sena, 
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of the Pavanadüta (vv. 27 ff) by Dhoyi, a court-poet of 
Laksmanasena, which refers to an Ardhan&rifvara temple in 
Suhma (Triveni-Saptagram-Pandua sector of the Hooghly 
district as its core-area). l 


Ardhanarjévara has also been extolled in some of the 
Purāņas which are generally believed to be of the Bengal origin. 
The Devi Purdna states that Raghu worshipped Ardhanari$vara- 
Siva on the Kailàsa mountain and got his desires fulfilled 
(LX. 29.) ; elsewhere (LXXIX. 2) it enjoins the worship of the 
Ardhanári$vara form of Rudra-Siva for the fulfilment of 
desires.1 The Kālikā Purdna (XLV. 2-3 ff) also refers to this 
composite form, stating that ‘Kali would be able to occupy 
half of. Hara’s body and that body should have a golden 
complexion and be known as Gaurf. This Purana contains 
a description of Ardhanarj§vara.* 


Lakgmanasena and Kešavasena. Šrīdharadāsa's father, Vatukadāsa, 
was the friend and courtier of  Lakgmagasena, and Šrīdharadāsa 
himself was a Mahāmāndalika ( officer-in-charge of a mandala). 


The two relevant passages regarding Ardhanātīšvara are as fol ows : 
Sa jayati girl-kanyamiérit-Adcaryar mūrtis- 
‘tripura yuvatīlīā-bibhramabhrarn$a-hetuļ/ 
Upacayavati yasya promnnata =alkastanatvad- 


upari bhujagahfrah sthánavalsamyamzaeti// 
; : By Mügha 


Dhamillarh ca jatam ca mauktikasaram 
c=&him ca ratnāni ca 
Brahm==4athini ca knrhkumarh ca . 
nrélras==ctrnottararh bharma ca/ 
. Kgaumarh ca dvipacarma calkavapugā 
bibhrad=disan=nekat&mh 
Bhāvānam=iva yoginām dišatu vah 
érey ==ordhanGrisyarah// 
: By Šankaradeva 
' 1l. -In the words of R. C. Hazra, a distinguished authority on the 
Purāņas : ‘There is Jittle scope for doubt that it was written in Bengal’, 
Studies in the Upapurāņas, II, Calcutta, 1965, p. 79. 


2. R: C. Hazra avers that the present Kālikā Purāņa is ‘quite 
different from the earlier Kālikā Purdsa mentioned in the list of 
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Ardhanarisvata from Purapara 
( Dhaka district, Bangladesh ) 
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Ardhanarigvara seems to have found a prominent place in 
medieval Bengali literature. And what is more interesting is 
that even a Vaisnava poet like Govindadāsa (16th century) 
has graphically described this particular form of Siva. Besides 
Govindadāsa, the two other Bengali poets who have described 
Ardhanārīgvara in their works are Mukundarām Chakravarty? 





eighteen 6Upapurāņas'. According to him the earlier one was 
written most probably in Bengal while the present one ‘was composed 
either in Kāmarūpa (in Assam) or iu that part of Pengal which wes 
very near to it” Op. cit, pp. 282, 236, 289. For a description oi 
Ardhanürlágara in this Purāņa, see in particular verses XLV. 151-181. 


l; He m ihimagiri dui tanu ciri 
ādha nara ādha nārī/ 
Adha ujara idha kajara 


tinal locanā dhári// 

Dekha dekha dumhu milita ekagāta/ 

Bhakata-pūjita bhuvana-bandita 
bhuvanamüratl tata// 

Ādha faņimaya ādha maņimaya 
hrdaye ujara hara/ 

Ādha būghāmbara ādha pittāmbara 


pindhana dumhu ujiyāra/ | 
Na deba kūminī na deba kāmuka 
kebala premaprakāša/ 
Gaurīšankara caragakiükara 
kahai Govindadüsa// 
9. Dhyāne Dhanapati puje mrttikā Sankar/ 
Pārvvatī haila tar ardhakalebar// 
Bam bháge rahe sirhha dant bháge vrga/ 
Bam bhāge halla Candi dakg ne Maheša// 
Ardha fomtā haritál ardhek sindür/ 
Dāhin karne ahi báme karnapur// 
Apar haila Siver bibhuti-bhugan/ 
Baim bhāge haila prabhur kāfican-baraņ// 
Bam kate $obhe cūdi daksine balay/ 
Kebal bhübite mātra dhyān nāhi ray// 
Ardhanārī višva bine nā rahe dheyan/ 
Biparīt dekhi sādhu kare anuméan// 
Dui jane ek tanu Maheš-Pārvvatī/ 
Akāraņe eta duhkha páinu müdhamati// 
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(late 16th century) and Bhāratchandra Ray! (1712-1760). The 
descriptions of Ardhanari$vara made by these poets are more 
or less identical and follow the standard ones of the Sanskrit 
literature. Saivism was a major faith in Bengal in ancient and 
early medieval times. But the Ardhanārīšvara form seems to have 
been gaining popularity in the period ofthe Sena rulers, who 
also suppesedly introduced the worship of the Sadāšiva form of 
the-Great God, This contention is based on the fact that no 
Ardhanarīšvara image, assignable to the pre-Sena period, has so 
far- been found. It is further supported by the evidence of the 
Naihati copper-plate, the Pavanadūta and the Saduktikarņāmrta, 
all of which pertain to the Sena period, The Puranic evidence, 
cited above, also seems to have been connected with the 
Sena period of the Bengal history, Even if any of these 





1, Ki e nirupam Sobha manoram 
Hare-Gaurl ek éarire/ 
Sveta-nil kay īāūgā duti pay 


nichani laiya mari re// 
Adha bāgha-chāl bhāl birāje 
- Alba pattāmbarsundar sāje 
. Ādha maņimay kiūkiņī bāje 

Adba faņī-faņā dhari re/ 

Á4hal hrdaye hāder mālā 

Adha manimay häda njālā 

Adha gale $obhe garala kala 
Ādhai sudhá-m&dhuri re// 

Ek hāte šobhe faņi-bhūgan 

Ek hate $obhe mant-Kkankan 

Adha mukhe bhüng dhūturā bhaksan 
Ādhai tāmbul puri re/ 

Bhānge dhulu-dhulu eka locan 

Kajjavale ujjal eka nayan 

Ādhbhāle haritāl sugobhan / 
Adhai sindür pari re// 

Kapāl locan &iha: ādhe 

Milan haila badai sādhe 

Dui bhāge agni ek abādhe 
Haila pranay kari re/ 
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Purágas is assigned to the pre-Sena epoch, the relevant 
description of Ardhanārīšvara may be explained as an 
apparent borrowal of the same from the other Puranas and 
does not in any way prove that the Ardhan&ri$vara-Siva was 


not popular with the Bengalees during the Sena period. 


Domar ādha ādha ādha Sasi 

Šobhā dila bada miliyā basi 

Adha jatājute Ganga sarasi 
Ādhai cāru kabarī re// 

Ek kāņe $obhe fani-mandal 

Ek kane $obhe maņi-kuņdal 

* Adha ange $obhe bibhūti dhabal 

Adhai gandha kasturi re // 


(N.B,—In transliterating these passages we have followed the 
Bengali style of pronunciation). 

l. Hazra assigns the Devi Purāņa tothe second half of the sixth 
century and the Kālikā Purāņa to the tenth or the first half of the 
eleventh century. Op. cit , pp.77, 245. To us the Devt Purāņa seems 
to be later ; it 1a not much earlier than the Kālikā Purāņa. 


THE LAITY AND BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL 


GAYATRI SEN-MAJUMDAR 


I 


‘THE LAITY, consisting of the kings, princes, other royal perso- 
nages, the nobles. the bankers and traders, the landed aristo- 
cracy and the general folk in the role of worshippers 
(upāsakas and updsikds) had a significant place in early 
Buddhism. Contrary to the common belief, the Buddha did 
not prescribe renunciation as essential for deliverance and 
he said that a lay person can” also attain Nirvana. The 
Mahāvastu,! for example, records a story of a certain Yaśoda, 
a lay disciple of the Master, who performed Miracles and 
thereby it seems to suggest that even a layman, not departed 
from his usual way of comfortable life, can realize Dharma 
and attain the ultimate emancipation. The same text? 
also refers one Ghatikara, a potter, who did not renounce 
the homelife and maintained an exemplary friendship with 
the Buddha by living a lifeof virtue and piety. When the 
Buddha formed the Community (Sajgha) and made it an 
essential part of his religion, it was the laity which extended 
ample support to it. Indeed, the furtherance of the Sangha 
became an objective of many a lay disciple of the Master 
even in his life time. Among the kings of ancient India, 
whose contributions toward the development of Buddhism 
1, Edited with text in Devanagari and translated into Bengali by 
Radhagovinda Basak, III, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 641, 643 ff, 551-52, 554, 


2. Ibid., Calcutta, 1003, I, pp. 412-18, 417, 418 423-27, (Ghatiküra 
was a servant of Lord Kāšyapa in his previous birth) ; II, Calcutta, 
1935, pp. 212, 218, 221. (The visions of an old man, a decrepit and a 
dead min which Gautama saw on his way to the royal park, were 
conjured by this Ghafiküra, then a Šuddhāvāsa deva). 
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as a world religion can hardly be over-emphasised, are the 
Maurya Emperor Asoka (c. 272-36 B.C.) and the Kushapa 
monarch, Kaniska (c. 78-101 A.D.). Of them the former not 
only declared himself as a lay disciple (upāsaka) of the Master, 
but also tried to maintain the solidarity of the Samgha by 
declaring that he would expel them from the Sarmgha who 
would attempt to create any schism among its members.! 
The other king, Kaņiska was a great patron of Buddhism 
and was associated with a galaxy of scholars and theologians 
who played a vital role in shaping this religion in later times ; 
besides, during his reign Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhāra 
reached its culmination and Buddbism spread in Central Asia 
and China. Inanycase, there is enough evidenceto show that 
the laity evinced interest, active or indirect, in the furtherance 
of Buddhism from the very beginning and the contact between 
the lay members and the monks were gradually increasing. 


The laity of Bengal in ancient times was also no exception 
to this phenomenon. As regards the period of introduction 
of Buddhism in ancient Bengal we are still in ‘the dark. 
Depe.,dable Buddhist records of an early period do not furnish 
any positive evidence that it was current during thelife-time 
of the Master. Thereis, however, a story in the Divydvadāna 
retold in the Bodhisattvāvadāna-Kalpalatā of later days. 
According to it, Buddha visited Pundravardhana ( Rajshahi- 
Bogta-Dinajpur districts of the undivided Rajshahi division ) 
in connection with the marriage of Sumedhā, the daughter 
of his disciple of Sudatta of Kosala, with a young man of 
Pupdravardhana and he received a respectful and hearty 


=. — — 





l. See Minor Rock Edict 1 (A little more than two years and a 
half have passed since I em avowedly a lay follower of the Buddha’) ; 
Allahabad-Kosam, Sanchi and Sarnath pillar inscriptions (*Whosoever, 
be ita monk or be it a nun, shall break up the unity of the Satgha 
should be made to wear white robes unworthy of the order and to 
tesida in what is not fit for the residence of a recinse’). D. C. Sircar, 
inscriptions of Ašoka, New Delhi, 1956, pp. 33 f, 64 ff, 
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welcome from the local people.! While this story does not 
3 positively indicate the prevalence of Buddhism during the 
life-time of its founder in Pundravardhana; it has been 
suggested on the basis of a tradition recorded in the said 
text that it was flourishing in the same region along with Jainism 
during the reign of A$oka.? And moreover this text extends 
the easternmost limit of the Buddhist Madhyadeša, the land 
par excellence, to Pundravardhana, beyond which ordination 
was not sanctioned. Yuan Chwang refers to the tradition 
of erecting numerous stūpas in Pundravardhana and other 
regions of Bengal by Ašoka.* All these literary traditions 
are, however, unconfirmed by any archaeological evidence 
. and the non-discovery of an edict of Aśoka or any remains 
of a sfüpa erected by him within the confines of Bengal is 
surprising indeed. Hence it can be doubted whether Buddhism 
Succeeded in making any effective advance in Bengal during the 
reign of Agoka, 


The post-Asokan period and the early centuries of the 
Christian era present a somewhat different picture in this 
regard. The donors who helped to construct the first and 
second gates of the great Sanchi stūpa, include the names 
of a few Bengalees, such as Dhamatà (Dharmadattà), a woman 
devotee and Isinandana (Rsinandana), a male devotee ; and 


1, Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, Buddhism in Ancient Bengal, Calcutta, 
1983, p, 21, fn. 4. 

2. According to this tradition the Jaina updsakas (lay-followers) of 
Pundravardhena had painted a picture showing Buddha falling at the 
feet of Jina, and on learning this incident Ašoka massacred as many 
-aB 18,000 updsakas of the city on a single day. See Divyāvadāna (ed. 
by E. B. Cowell), p. 427. 

(o3. Divyāvadāna (Cowell’s edition, p. 11; P. IL. Vaidya’s edition, 
P. 18). Also see J. F. Fleet, The Topographical List of the Brihat- 
satkkilā, edited by K. K. Dasgupta, pp. 60-61. 

4. T. Wattera, Ox Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, London, 1004- 
6, II. pp. 184-86, 
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both of them were inhabitants of Puņdravardhana. This fact 
seemingly shows that though Buddhism did not take firm 
roots in the soil of Pundravardhana during the reign of Ašoka, 
it succeeded in having an entry there and thus the Divyávaddna 
tradition of the Buddha's reception by the local people is 
not absolutely baseless. It appears therefore that the religion 
of the Master was introduced in Bengal before the close of 
the pre-Christian era. 


An epigraph from Nagarjunakonda (Andhra Pradesh) of 
the second-third century A. D. tells us that the people of 
Bengal were converted to Buddhism by some monks from 
Ceylon ($ri-Lanka).2 The social ranks of these people are not 
known. However, that the religion was well-established by 
the beginning of the fifth century A. D. is borne out not 
only by the account of Fa-hien (he was in India in 399-414 
A. D.), but also by the discovery of several Buddhist images 
of the third-fourth century A. D. at Candraketugarh in the 
district of 24-Parganas, West Bengal? Apparently it was the 
laity which afforded this religion necessary sustenance. 


Bengal was a part of the Gupta empire for a long time 
and the Gupta monarchs right from Šri-Gupta to Vainya- 
Gupta did not hesitate to patronise or to facilitate its growth 
in their realm. It is learnt from the account of I-tsjng that 
Maharaja Sri-Gupta built a temple called ‘Temple of China’ 
at a place close to the sanctuary called Mi-li-si-kia-po-no, the 
latter being forty yojanas to the east of Nalanda, following the 
course of the Ganges.‘ I-tsing further tells us that the Gupta 


re 


1. Epigraphia Indica (henceforth EI), II, p. 108, insc, no, 102; 
p. 889, insc. no. 217. 


2. Ibid. XX, p. 92. Also Indian Historical Quarterly (hencetorth 
IHQ), VIII, p. 652. l 


8. Indian Archasology—A Review, 1957-58, p. 72. pl. lxxvii, A. 


4 E. Chavannes, Religieux Eminents (I-tsing), Paris, 1884, pp. 82- 
83. Samuel Beal, Life of Hiwen Tsang, London, 1911, p. XXXVI. 
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king donated 24 villages as an endowment for the mainte- 
nance of the temple and a separate building was constructed 
for the accommodation of foreign scholars and visitors, most 
of whom came apparently from China, as indicated by the 
nomenclature of the said temple. Interestingly enough, there 
is a picture of a stiipa in an illustrated manuscript, dated 
1015 A. D., at the Cambridge University Library with the 
label ‘Mrgasthipana stüpa of Varendra'. , On the basis of the 
combined testimony of I-tsing's account and this iltustrated 
manuscript, the site of the stüpa has been located at Maldah.! 
And this Buddhist establishment, founded and sustained by 
a lay devotee like Maharaja Sri-Gupta used to attract a large l 
number of scholars and visitors, particularly from China, 
long before Fa-hien-set his foot on the soils of Bengal. As 
regards the successors of Sri-Gupta in the context of Buddhism, 
nothing definite is known about their support to this 
religion, but the account of Fa-hien tends to show that it 
flourished unimpededly, since the Chinese pilgrim reports that 
there were twenty-two monasteries with resident monks at 
Tamralipta (modern Tamluk in the Midnapur district, West 
Bengal) and he himself stayed there for two years, whcn 
he wrote out his süfras and drew pictures of images.? 


The only Gupta ruler who needs special mention in the 
history of Buddhism in Bengal proper is Vainya-Gupta. 
It is learnt from his Gunaighar copper-plate grant of 188 
Gupta era, corresponding to 507-8 A.D., that he donated land 





1, D. C. Ganguly identified the site of the stūpa at Murshidabad, 
IHQ, XIV, pp 532-85. Later on, Sudhakar Chattopadhyay correctly 
explained I-tsing's statement Jn question and proposed this ideatifi- 
cation in his Early History of North India, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 157-38. 
R. C. Majumdar has endorsed Chattopadhyay’s view in his History 
of Ancient Bengal, Calcuita, 1971, p. 37. 


2. James A. Legge's translation is entitled A Record of Buddkistic 
Kingdoms being an account by the Chinese monk Fa-Hien of Ms Travels 
in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1886, p, 100. 
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on the request of his padaddsa or dependent officer in order 
to meet all the expenses for worshipping the Buddha in the 
monastery of Avalokite$vara which was built by the said officer 
in honour of Ācārya Sāntideva, the propagator of the 
Avaivarttika school of Mahayana Buddhism. The other 
purpose of the gift was to provide fund for the supply of 
food, medicine and other requisites to the inmates of the 
monastic establishment and to meet the expenses for repairing 
of the building of the monastery. Vainya-Gupta was perso- 
nally a Šaiva by persuasion as evidenced by the bull-seal 
attached to his charter, butthe charter concerned clearly shows 
that he not only allowed the propagation of Buddhism in his 
kingdom, but also bestowed his patronage for its growth and 
agerandisement. Vainya-Gupta's predilection for Buddhism 
will be further apparent if we identify him with Tathagatagupta 
(or Tathāgatarāja) who has been mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang as one of the benefactors of the great Nālandā 
Mahavihara. That Buddhism flourished in Bengal, though 
not in the same degree as it did in Magadha, will be attested 
by a few Buddhist sculptures as well. The earliest of them, 
recovered from Biharail near Rajshahi, belongs to the Gupta 


period and is now on display in the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajsbahi.? 


The Gupta empire came to an end in about the middle 
of the sixth century and on its ruins were built up the kingdoms 
of two independent dynasties : the kingdom of Gopacandra- 
Dharmāditya-Samācāradeva in Vanga-Samatata (Eastern and. 
South-eastern Bengal) and that of the renowned king SaSanka 


1. TH, VI, pp. 46-60. D. C. Bhattacharyya who edited this Ins- 
ctiption made the date equivalent to 506 ofthe Christian era. R. G. 
Basak in his History of North-Easiern India (2nd edn, 1967), p. 228 
and R, C, Majumdar in his History of Anctent Bengal, p. 40, place 
this record in 507-8 A. D. For this inscription also see, D. C. Sircar’s 
Select Inscriptions, (2nd edn.. 1966), pp: 340 ff, 


2. Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, op. cit, Big. 2. 
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in Gauda (West Bengal). The first group of monarchs ruled 
between 525 and 575 A.D. and of them Gopacandra extended 
his suzerainty over territories in West Bengal and northern 
Orissa as well. Gopacandra and his successors professed 
Saivism, as attested by the bull-emblem attached to the 
copper-plate charters issued by them, but that they seem 
to have followed the tolerant religious policy of their Gupta 
‘predecessors is indicated by the comparison of the condi- 
tions of Buddhism prevailing before their emergence and after 
the eclipse of their power. Moreover, there is a positive 
evidence which pertains to the reign of Gopacandra : one of 
his inscriptions discovered at Jayrampur (Balasore district, 
Orissa) records the grant of a village to the Mahayana 
bhiksusangha (community of monks) for the construction 
of a vihāra at Bodhipadraka ; its presiding deity was 
Avalokite$vara. Saganka, the king of the other dynasty, 
has been depicted and criticised by the posterity as an 
anti-Buddhist person on the basis of Banabhatta, the couripoet 
of his enemy Harsavardhana and Yuan Chwang, who was also 
patronised by the latter. The Mangjusrimülakalpa also depicts 
Šašānka in the same colour. But we have suggested elsewhere 
that Sasanka’s anti-Buddhist policy was due to the activities 
of the Buddhists in his kingdom which were directed against 
him in league with his pro-Buddhist arch-enemy Harsavardhana, 
the king of Kanauj-Thānešvara.” Besides, had Sa$anka been 
hostile to Buddhism throughout his career, Yuan Chwang would 
not have witnessed the Raktamrttikā monastery which, in his 
words, was ‘a magnificent and famous establishment’, and was 
located in the- vicinity of the capital of the monarch maligned 
hy him. The Chinese pilgrim? saw, in addition to this vihāra, 








1. Orissa Historical Research Journal, XI, 1968. no 4, pp. 206 ff, 
Important portions of it, including the information quoted above, have 
been published by D. C. Sircar in his Select Inscriptions (2nd edu.,), 


Calcutta, 1965, pp. 530-31. 
9. Sen-Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 15-10. 


3. Watters, op. cit, p. 191. 
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‘more than ten Buddhist monasteries and above 2,000 Brethren 
who were all adherants of the Sammitiya School’ and ‘also 
three Buddhist monasteries in which in accordance with the 
teaching of Devadatta milk products were not taken as 
food’. It is. reasonable to believe therefore that Šašānka 
was favourable, at least initially, to Buddhism and allowed other 
lay devotees to contribute towards its development in his 
kingdom. 


The period following the death of Sasanka around 637 
A.D. till the rise of the Palas in the middle of the eighth 
century was one of anarchy and confusion. In the second 
half of the seventh century Vanga-Samatata witnessed the 
emergence of a line of Buddhist kings with khagga as a part 
of their names, such as Khadgodyama, his son Jaétakhadga and 
the latter’s son Devakhadga, the history of whom is known 
from their epigraphical records. These inscriptions also allude 
to the queen and son of Devakhadga, viz., Prabhavati and 
Rājarāja, also called Rājarājabhatta. The recent discovery 
of a copper plate at-Mainamati near Comilia in Bangladesh has 
disclosed the name of one Balabhata, who was most probably 
a successor (if not a son) of Rājarājabhata. From the 
Buddhist point of view this Khadga dynasty, which ruled 
between 650 and 750 A.D.. merits a special mention. All its 
members professed the religion of Tathagata. The two copper- 
plate charters found at Ashrafpur (30 miles north-east of 
Dacca, Bangladesh), issued at the behest of Devakhadga and 
written by a Buddhist scribe named Pūradāsa, begins with 
an invocation in the opening verses and one of them (with 
an illegible date and marked as B by epigraphists) credits 
Khadgodyama with military successes after he had shown 
devotion to Sugata (1.e., Buddha), his Dharma and Sangha.! 
The donee in both these copper-plates appears to be the revered 
Buddhist teacher Sanghamitra, and his monastery, for the 
support of which the proceeds of the land were earmarked. 





1. Memoir of Asiatic Society of Bengal, I, pp, 85-91. 
17 
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The gift, as recorded in the other plate (marked as A), was 
made by Devakhadga in his thirteenth regnal year for the 
longevity of his son Rājarājabhatta ; this charter opens with 
an adoration to Munindra (i.e. Buddha). In the words of 
the second charter (i.e., Plate B of the said grant) was ratified 
by Rājarāja for the sake of ratnatraya (the Buddhist triad) with 
a view to destroying ‘the fears of three bhavas’.1 It also refers 
to the four monastic institutions (vihdra-vihdrika-catusfaya). 
This Rajarajabhatta seems to be the same person whom 
Sheng-Chi, ‘a Chinese pilgrim-priest, alludes to as Rājarāja and 
describes as ‘a king of Samatata’ and as ‘an updsaka who 
greatly revered the three objects of worship and devoted 
himself to his religious duties’.2 The copper-plate of Balabhata 
bears the characteristic Buddhist emblem, Dharmacakra 
flanked by two deer and this proves that he was also a 
Buddhist by faith. It is thus clearah at the Buddhist Khadgas 
of Vanga-Samatata did their est for the furtherance of 
their religion. Yet they were no bigots and Prabhāvatī, 
the queen of Devakhadga, expressed her reverence to the 
Brahmanical goddess Sarvāņī by causing her image plated with 
gold.2 It was this spirit of religious toleration which was 
displayed by their illustrious successors, the Pala monarchs of 
Bengal and Bihar. 


Before we pass on to the Palas mention may be made of a 
certain Bhavadeva, the history of whose family has been 
reconstructed on the basis of three copper-plates. Bhavadeva 
and three generations of rulers after him, who had their sway 
over the Comilla region in the seventh-eighth century, described 
themselves as Paramasaugata, (‘great Buddhists’). The Asiatic 
Society Plate of Bhavadeva (the other two copper-plates are still 


1. Ibid. Also D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, II, pp. 41 fi. 


2, Seng-Chi’s statement occurs in I-tsing's account. See Life of 
Hiwen Tsiang, edited and translated by S, Beal, pp, xl-xli, 


8, EI, XVII, pp. 357 ff. 
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unpublished) records that one Vibhūtidāsa requested the king 
through  Mahüsümanta  Nandadhara to grant land for 
Vendamati Vihārikā. The request was complied with and a 
plot of 7$ pātakas lying in four villages within Peranātana- 
visaya was granted to the said monastery. In any case, the 
family of Bhavadeva professed Buddhism and supported its. 
cause. It is significant to note that not a single grant made 
exclusively in favour of Brahmanical cult has yet been 
discovered from the Vanga-Samatata region over which the 


Khadgas and the family of Bhavadeva were ruling in the 
seventh-eighth century. 


With the coming of the Palas to power in the middle of the 
eighth century fortune began to shine on Buddhism more 
brilliantly than before. And the religion received their 
patronage for nearly four hundred years, from the middle of 
the eighth to the close of the twelfth century. That all the Pala 
kings were Paramasaugatas (‘devout worshippers of Sugata’) 
has been evidenced by their epigraphic records and the dated 
manuscripts and literary texts. To cite one example from the 
Bhagalpur grant of Nārāyaņapāla (c.860-917). It opens thus: 
'Vietorious is that illustrious Lord of World (Lokanātha) 
Dašabala, whose heart was resplendent with the jewel of 
compassion, taken Maitri as his Mistress, whose wisdom 
(arising from) perfect knowledge, washed off ignorance (as 
the pure Water of a river does the mud) and having overcome 
the power of kāmakārī (who do not acknowledge any control 
and act wilfully), attained ever-lasting peace.? All these 
epithets are equally applicable to both the Buddha and the 





l. Bhavadeva's inscription has been edited by D. C, Sircar in the 
Journ of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal (Letters), XVII, pp. 88 f. 
F, A. Khan has published extracts from the two Muinamati plates 
in his Matnamati, Karachi, 1968, pp. 19 ff ; both these plates bear the 
Buddhist Dharmacakra-deer symbol. 


2. Indian Antiquary, XV, p. 304; A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamālā 
(in Bengali), p. 55. 
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ancestor of the king and the founder of the greatness of the 
family named Gopāladevā.. The epigraphic records of others, 
such as Dharmpāla (c. 775-810) and Devapala (c. 810-50), also 
testify to their affiliation to Buddhism. Some of the relevant 
verses read as follows : ‘May the ten powers of Vajrāsana (of 
Buddha) who has firmly attained, as to fortune, to omniscience 
(those powers) which cherished by his consort—great 
compassion. conquer the regions where many hosts of the Evil 
one are seen protecting you’ (Khalimpur inscription of 
Dharmapāla). ‘May the perfection of that venerable being, 
whose objects are accomplished, whose mind is steadfast in 
the cause of others and who is ever treading the path of 
virtue, procure for his people unsurpassed perfection—that 
being who, a sugata and in all things a lord of the earth, having 
excelled the ways of perfection of the creatures of the three 
worlds by display of his awful might has attained in to his bliss’ 
(Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala)? While these eulogies 
afford us a glimpse of the new dimension of the Mahayana 
philosophy, its full-length image may be found in the countless 
deities of Buddhist gods and goddesses, the concepts of 
Vajrayāna-Kālacakrayāna-Sahajayāna, songs and and dohds of 
of Siddhācāryas and in the Buddhist philosophical texts of 
this period. 


The most concrete evidence of the patronage of the Püla 
monarchs in several Buddhist viháras, the monastic-cum- 
educational establishments, including the famous ones like the 
Nalanda, Vikramasila, Somapura (or Somapuri), Jagaddala and 
Odantapura (or Odantapuri), is known from the combined 
testimony of archaeology, literature and tradition. All these 
vihdras contributed a great deal not only to the development 
of learning and culture, but also did a lot for their diffusion 
in lands outside India. The mahģvihāras like the Nālandā and 


l, EI, 1V, 243 ; Maitreya, op. cit., p. 9. 
2, Ibid., XVIII, p. 804 ; Maitreya, op. cil., p. 58. 
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Vikramafila became so famous as centres of learning that 
students and scholars from abroad were eager to study there. 
The seventeenth-century Tibetan historian Türanàtha describes 
Gopāladeva as ‘a great updsaka’ and credits him with the 
establishment of the Odantapura mahávilára within the walking 
distance of Nalanda ; and ifthe is relied upon it may appear 
that Gopalà's aim was to develop this monastic establishment 
on the line of the Nalanda. Tāranātha's statement is not, 
however, an undisputed one, since other traditions have 
variously described Dharmapala and Devapala as its founder. 
The credit of the establishment of two other monasteries, 
Vikramagila and Somapura goes to Dharmapala, though 
Tāranātha ascribes the foundation of the latter to his son 
Devapala? As regards the older Nalanda University, both 
Dharmapala and Devapala extended patronage to it. For 
instance, Devapala at the request of Balaputradeva of the 
§ailendra dynasty of Java granted five villages for the upkeep 
of the monastery built by the latter in the complex of the 
Nālandā.5 The exact time of the foundation of another 
mahdvihára called Jagaddala is not known, but it was a 
great seat of learning and was the last forum of Indo-Tibetan 
cultural relationship. In any case, there is no reason to 
doubt that the eminent Pala monarchs like Dharmapala and 





1. Teranetha, History of Buddhism, edited and translated by 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyay (DPC), Calcutta, 1970, p. 268. 


2, Dharmapāla's second name was Vihramasiladeva and thus the 
credit of founding a University of the same name seems to go to bim, 
Similarly, the clay seals bearing the inscription Šri Dharmapüladeva 
Mahāvihāriya-dvya-Bkiksu Sarsghasya recovered among the ruins of 
Paharpur reveal t'e name of Dharmapüla as the founder of the 
Somapura monastery, For these clay seals see, K. N. Dikshit, 
‘Paharpur’. Memoir. of the Archaeological Survey of India 55. For . 
the tradition recorded by Tāranātha that this monastic establishment 
was founded by Devapala, see Táranátha (UPC), pp. 274-75. 


3. EI, XVIII, pp. 318 f. 
4, Gayatri Sen- Majumdar, op. cit., p. 133. 
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Devapala mobilised State's resources for giving support to an 
older institution like Nālandā and new monasteries like 
Vikramasjla and Somapura. 


Apart from setting. up new monasteries the Pala monarchs 
provided encouragement and financial help to the scholars of 
their times to devote themselves to writing or annotating 
Buddhist religious and/or philosophical texts. As for example, 
we learn from the Tibetan tradition that Haribhadra under the 
patronage of Dharmapala composed his "famous annotation of 
the Abhisamaydlankāra, by retreating to the solitary room of the 
Traikütáka Mahāvihāra.! They also showed respect to 
scholars and /iterati. Devapala honoured the eminent scholar- 
monk, Viradeya, who was -at that time residing at the 
monastery of Yašovarmapura (modern Ghosrawa, 7 miles 
south-east of the town of Bihar Sarif, Bihar) Nayapāla 
(c. 1038-54) looked upon the celebrated scholar-monk, Ati§a- 
Dipankara as his spiritual preceptor and the latter, as the 
Tibetan tradition says, played a decisive role in bringing the 
. struggle between Nayapāla and the Kalacuri king, Laksmī- 
 karna to an end.? 


The Pála monarchs, and presumably the kings of other 
. minor dynasties like the Candras (see below), were supporters 
of art and architecture. Indeed, the most glorious period of 
the Bengal art and architecture synchronises with that of 
the Palas. According to Tāranātha, two illustrious artists 
of ancient Bengal named Bītpālo and Dhīmān, introduced 
new artistic styles in sculpture and painting, the former being 
the father of the latter; they hailed from Varendra, lived 
at Nalanda during the reign of Dharmapala, and the son 
initiated the eastern style in metal sculpture and the father 


1. Ibid, 81. Also Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, Heidelberg, 1982, 
p. 158, 


2. A. Chattopadhyay, Alisa amd Tíbet, Calcutta, 1967, p, 19 and 
fn, 18. 
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founded the eastern school in painting!. Numerous images 
of Buddhist theme and character have been found in different 
parts of Bengal, Mahasthan (the Bogra district), Mainamati 
(the Comilla district), Paharpur (the Rajshahi district), Jhewari 
(the Chittagong district) and Vikrampur (the Dacca district) 
being some of the notable centres in Bengal? Though no 
specimen of manuscript painting assignable to the pre-Mahīpāla 
(D) period has yet been found, it is reasonable to assume 
that the artists of the later Pàla period inherited artistic 
sift and style from their predecessors who reared up weli- 
defined tradition of painting style within the fold of the 
Pala school of art. The terracotta art also flourished, the 
most eminent example having been furnished by the colossal 
brick temple at Paharpur (ancient Somapura Vihara). The 
other important sites yielding terracottas datable to the 
Pàla age are Mainamati and Mahasthan, the former including 
some specimens of the Early Deva period (first half of the 
eighth century) As regards architectural activities of the 
Pàla period, the most famous example can be seen in the 
ruins of the colossal temple of the Somapura Vihāra at 
Paharpur, while the remains of the monasteries at Mainamati 
datable to an earlier period (about 750 A. D.) are of no 
mean importance. In short, therefore, the surviving ex- 
amples bear testimony to the patronage given by the members 
of the Pàla and other dynasties to art and architecture. 
And they further prove that the rulers allowed artists to deal 
with non-Buddhist themes as all. 


Some minor dynasties during the Pala age are also known 


1. Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, op. céii., p. 13. 
2. For a disension on sculptures of the Pāla period, ibid., 
pp. 72 fi. 


3. For a discussion on these paintings, fbid., pp. 79 ff. 
4. Fora discussion on the terracotta art, ibid., pp. 88 ff. 


5. For a discussion on the monumental remains of Paharpnr, 
Mainamati and Mahasthan, fétd., pp. 63 fi. 
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to have embraced Buddhism. Some of them were perhaps 
inspired by the Pālas to incline to this faith. The existence 
of a Buddhist royal family in Chittagong in the ninth century 
is revealed by a single copper-plate inscription, which is in- 
complete but was intended to be a land grant. It was issued 
by a certain Kāntideva, who styled himseif Paramasaugata, 
Paramešvara and Mahārjādhirāja, from the city of Vardha- 
mānapura in Harikela. The amount of support of the 
faith he had inculcated is not known. Another independent 
and illustrious dynasty flourishing during the Pala period 
consists of the rulers whose names end in camdra. The epi- 
graphical records of §ricandra (c. 925-75, the fourth 
member of the family (he is the earliest to issue charters), 
inform us about their religious persuasion.? From Suvarna- 
candra, the grandfather of Sricandra onwards, all of them 
were devout Buddhists, as attested by the epithet Paramasaugata. 
prefixed to the names of respective kings as well as by the 
Dharmacakra seal soldered on their copper-plate grants (in 
this respect the Candra records are similar to those of the 
Pala rulers). The interesting point about the Candra ins- 
criptions is that the kings donated lands to the Brahmanas 
or Brahmanical institutions with invocation of the Buddha. 
One of them, Govindacandra (c. 1020-55), made a grant in 
favour of Nattešvara-bhajjāraka, that is, Natarāja-Siva.* 
Another dynasty, designated by historians as the Kamboja- 
Pala dynasty, consisted of three members bearing the epithet 
Paramasaugaía ; and their records also carry the Dharmacakra- 
deer emblem. They ruled in the tenth-elventh century, some- 


1. EI, XXVI, pp. 318 ff. - 

2, For a discussion on Buddhism in Vatga-Samatata under the 
the Candra rulers, see Gayatri Sen- Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 49 fi. 

9. Proceedings of Indian History Congress, XXIII, pt. 1, pp. 36 ff: 
Bangla Akademi Pairika (in Bengali), IV, 1367 B. S., pp. 25 fi. 

4. The name ‘Nattedvara-bhatt&raka’ is reminiscent of "Narttefva- 
rabhattiraka’ of an inscription of Ladahacandra (EI, XVII, p, 851).' 
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time between 980 and 1050, but the quantum of their patronage 
to Buddhism is not known? 


II 


It has been noted above that the Buddhist rulers of the 
Candra dynasty made benefactions to the Brāhmaņas or 
Brahmanical institutions. It was nothing new, for they had 
followed the age-old tradition of religious catholicity. The- 
Pala monarchs also gave evidence of religious toleration.. 
Dharmapala, for instance, endowed land for the worship 
of the Brahmanical god, Nanna-Nārāyaņa. The climate in 
the religious sphere in ancient Bengal was, indeed, one of 
mutual respect and goodwill. As the Buddhist kings sup- 
ported Brahmanism, the Brahmanical rulers likewise extended 
patronage to Buddhism. A semi-feudatory ruler named 
Šrīdharaņa-Rāta, styled Samatatesvara, was a Parama-vaisnava 
by faith. On the request of his. Chief Minister of Peace and 
War, Jayanatha, he granted land for the purpose of worshipping 
the Buddhist triratna.* Similarly, the Hindu king S&mala- 
varman of the Varman dynasty of the Vikramapura region 
made a gift to one Bhimadeva for the benefit of the Buddhist 
deity Prajiāpāramitā.* The colophons of-two Buddhist texts. 
reveal that these manuscripts were copied during the 8th and 
19th regnal years of Harivarman, (c. 1073-1127) who was. 
probably. a brother of Sāmalavarman (c. 1127-37) 


1. For an account of Buddhism under these rulers, see Gayatri 
Sen- Majumdar, op. cit, pp. 53 f, 
2. For the Kailan, inscription, see ZH Q, XXIII, 1947, pp, 2.1-41 ; 
. also Gayatri Sen-Majumdar, op. cit, p. 19. 
8. EI, XXX, pp. 209-03. 
4. Sen-Majumdar, op, cil, pp. 53, 80. One of these manuscripta. 
is of Paticavittšatsākasrikā  Prajfiapüramiid, now. in. the Baroda 


Museum and Picture Gallery, while the other, affiliated to Tüntrika. 
Buddhism, belongs to the collection of the Varendra Research Society. 
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III 


So far we have discussed about the patronage of the 
members of the royal families extended to Buddhism. Let 
us now say a few words about the support given to this 
religion by common men, ordinary householders and relatively 
affluent members of the contemporary Society. An illustra- 
tive example is furnished by the Mainamani copper-plate 
of the 17th regnal year of Raņavankamalla Harikāladeva 
dated in 1141 Saka year (i. €., 1219-20), according to which 
his Chief Minister Sri-Dhadieva built a monastery in honour 
of the goddess Durgottarā, a form of Buddhist Tara, at 
Pattikera (Comilla region) to which land was granted by the 
king ; incidentally, it contains the earliest reference to 
Sahajiyā in the context of the practice of the Sahaja-dharma 
(Ssahajadharmasu karmasu). Ordinary householders who 
could not bear expenses of constructing vihdras remained 
satisfied with donating votive stūpas or installing images. 
Though not within Bengal proper, Kurkihar near Patna has 
yielded large number of inscribed Buddhist images datable to 
the Pala period. Three of them include, inter alta, examples - 
of the reign of Rājyapāla  (c.917-52). They reveal names 
of some individuals, apparently ordinary householders, who 
commissioned these images for their religious merit: 
Narasimha Caturvedin, a Vedic Brāhmaņa, who became a 
‘disciple of Sthavira Vairocana-Sithha ; Mülaka, wife of one 
Mahiaru, a resident of Apanaka monastery; and Gaūkā, the 
second wife of Gomālahina of the same monastery? Of 
them the case of the first donor is interesting, since it 
illustrates the conversion of a Vedic Brahmana to Buddhism. 
The Bodhgaya nscription of the time of the next ruler, Gopāla 
-I (c. 952-77) records the construction of an image of 


_—— —— —— 


1. For Ragavaükamalla's inscription, see TH, IX, pp. 282 ft. 


2. For these inscriptions, see Journal of Bikar and Orissa Ressarch 
Society, XXVI, pp. 240 ff. 
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the Buddha under one Sakasena.1 The Indian Museum 
stone inscription reveals the name of a suvarnakdra (goldsmith) 
named Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapāla II (c. 1047- 
70)3 Likewise the inscription on the pedestal of the 
image of Bodhisativa Padmapāņi describes it as a gift of 
paramopdsika paramamahdjana vaņik sádhu (great lay devotee, 
a noble man, a saintly merchant) called Saharana ; the image 
was discovered at Candimau, 7 miles to the south-west of 
Bargaon, the old site of Nalanda, Bihar and belongs to 
the 42nd year of the reign of Rāmapāla (c. 1072-1127). 
So far as the undivided Bengal is concerned, most of the 
images bear the well-known creed ye dharma hetuprabhava 
etc. and/or the name of the artist concerned and such images 
have been found from different places, notably the Dacca 
region and Jhewari in the Chittagong district. One of them, 
a stone image of Khasarpapa Loke$vara, found at Belasa, 
now included in the Comilla district of Bangladesh, bears a 
two-line inscription in the proto-Bengali characters : deya- 
dharmmoyam Mahāyānayāyina  varatdpasaka Israrasitghasa 
yadatrapunyantadbhavatva (à) cáryyo...., that is, ‘this is the 
religious gift of the great anchorite I$varasimha, a follower 
of the Mahayana doctrine ; whatever merit there be (in the 
act) let it accrue to the preceptor.....* On the pedestal 
of an image of Maūju$rī (now in the Dacca Museum) there 
is a two-line inscription of about the twelfth century which 
reads: ‘Mahdmdm Sri-éri-Candi-prasádiya Mahārā (ja) Sri 
Jāmamaerena karita’; apparently it records the donation 


— — 


1. Gawdulekhamālā, p 88; S, K. Maity and Ramaranjan Mukherjee, 
Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1907, pp, 189 ff. 

2. R. D. Banerji, Palas of Bengal (published as a ‘Memoir of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal’, V, pt. 3), p. 112. 

8. Ibid, pp. 98-94. 

4, N. E. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmamical 


Soulptures in the Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929, pp. 25-26. Bhattasali 
reads dedha which should be deya. 
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of this image by a devotee, whose name was something like 
Jāmama, but the meaning whereof is uncertain.’ Of about 
the same period is an image of Syüma Tara, the pedestal- 
inscription of which reveals the name of the scribe as 
Sanghadàása, who was a Kāyastha by caste. Numerous other 
cult-icons, found in different parts of Bengal, include examples 
donated by individuals, most whose names have not come 
down to us. By way of illustration reference may be made 
to a few bronzes hailing from Jhewari ‘(Chittagong district). 
These inscribed bronzes of about the ninth-tenth century 
disclose them to be the religions gifts of venerable monks 
bearing the names like Subhadatta, Kumārabhadra, Sanghasent 
and Guņadatta ; of them Kumārabhadra describes himself as 
‘a prominent follower of the Maháyàana'.? 


Illustrated manuscripts of texts like the Astasāhasrikā 
Prajfidpdramitd and Paficaraksd belonging to the collections of 
different museums, here and abroad, bear painted representa- 
tions of Buddhist deities. And interestingly enough, some of 
them are associated with places where they were popular. 
Apparently in these places temples were built in their honour, 
expenses Whereof were borne by one or several individuals. 
Their names are, again, not available. One such manuscript of 
the Asfasahasriká Prajgdpdramità of the collection of the 
Cambridge University Library (Mss. Add. 1643), contains 
illustrations of deities with descriptive labels which are as 
follows : Candradvīpe Bhagavati Tard, Campitalā Lokanatha 
Samatate, Paftikere Chunddvarabhavane Cuņģā, Harikeladege’ 
Sila-Lokandtha and Samatae Jayatujga-Lokandtha.4 


1. Ibid., p. 28. 
2. Ibid., p, 57. 
8. Journal of Ancient Indian History, X, pp. 111 £. 


4. Ibid., pp. 12-13, I have discussed sume anch manuscripta in 
my work Buddhism in Ancient Bengal, pp. 70 fi. 
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IV 


The cumulative evidence of the materials noted above 
bears ample testimony to the flourishing condition of 
Buddhism of Bengal in ancient and early medieval period. 
Vedism and orthodox Brahmanism did not have had that 
hold in Bengal as it had in many other parts in India. The 
religious climate of Bengal was of respect and rapprochement 
among the followers of various religious sects and hence 
a heterodox system like Buddhism did not find any difficulty 
in having a congenial home in this province of India. It. 
found ardent admirers and followers in the Pala and the 
Candra dynasties. But apart from the royal patronage it 
also seemingly enjoyed the active and enthusiastic support of 
numerous private individuals. Barring a very few exceptions 
their names have not survived. Likethe names of countless 
Índians who have shaped our history ever since the names of 
these Buddhist devotees have been lost beneath the sands of 
time. 


ECONOMY OF LAND OF ANCIENT BENGAL 
AS KNOWN FROM LAND GRANTS 


(c. 400-1200 A. D.) 


PusPA NiYOGI 


IN THIS paper an attempt has been made to provide an intro- , 
duction to the rich materials contained in the land grants 
on economic history of ancient Bengal. Inscriptions engraved 
usually on copper plates in which gifts of land are recorded 
dating from c. 400-1200 A. D. furnish necessary particulars 
about these grants and the land system as it prevailed in 
Bengal In some cases the value of the land granted is 
mentioned ; sometimes the total yield of the land is also 
indicated. Some indirect information may also be gathered 
from inscriptions belonging to other dynasties and states. 
The Dharmašāstra and Arthašāstra literatures also throw light 
on the subject. It may be noted that a survey of the pre- 
Muslim inscriptions of Bengal would reveal that usually a 
set pattern was followed in the land grants, only some of 
them being more exhaustive than the others. 


Lands were assigned not only by the king himself but by 
members ofthe royal family such as the prince, the queen, 
the queen-mother, as well as others of high ranks, viz., 
ministers, sdmantas, Mahā-sāmantas, etc. Private gifts of land 
are also recorded, such as those made by merchants, traders, 
artisans, guilds, etc. 


The land grants of ancient Bengal may be classified 
according to different periods, as follows : 
1. Land grants of the Gupta, post-Gupta and pre-Pāla 
period ; 
2. Land grants of South-East Bengal ; 
3. Land grants of the Palas ; 
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4. The Candra inscriptions recording gifts of land to 
Brahmins and Brahmanical Institutions ; 


5. The Sena land grants containing details connected with 
measurement and yield. the standard measurement 
used, boundaries, etc. 


6, The post-Sena period records. 


Land grants of the Gupta, Post-Gupta and the Pre-Pāla period 


These grants can be divided into two parts: (a) land 
grants and, (b) land sale documents. In all Jand sale docu- 
ments! the land was sold by the king or the State for the 
purpose of donation. Both the donor and the donee bad to 
fulfil certain obligations. In some cases, however, lands were 
first purchased and then granted to religious establishments. 
These grants were issued, prior to the Palas in Bengal, i.e., 
before the 8th century A. D. These groups of inscriptions 
were absolutely different: from the numerous other land grants 
of the Guptas and others. These inscriptions are very im- 
portant for a study of the economy of land. They furnish 
useful information about the measurement, price and other 
details of the land, and they also reveal certain definite procedure 
and formalities, 


Land grants of South-East Bengal 


Buddhism was well established in parts of East and South- 
East Bengal (Vanga-Samatata) before the rise of the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty. This is evident from the land grants recovered 
in this area, recording gifts of land in favour of Buddhist 
institutions, which differ in respect of donees from those found 

in other parts of Bengal, with some exceptions. The latter 


1. B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscribilions of Bengal ; 
Epigrapha Indica (henceforth EI), XVII, pp. 345-49 ; XV, pp. 113 fi ; 
Indian Antiquary (henceforth TA), XXXIX, 19!0, pp. 193-16; EI, 
XXIII, pp. 155-61. 
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"usually benefit Brahmanism or Brahmana scholars. A special 
feature of the grants of the Palas and the Candras is that, 
although the Buddha is invoked in them and the Buddhist 
. Dharma-cakra symbol used, as evidence of their personal faith 
in Buddhism, the recorded donations were made in favour of 
-Brāhmaņas or-their religion, i 


The early kings of East Bengal are known to have built 
monasteries and made provisions for their maintenance and 
upkeep. A copper plate of Vainyagupta discovered at 
Gunaighar (Comilla district), dated in the Gupta year 188 
(507 A. D.)! records the gift'of some land to a congregration 
of Buddhist monks (sdkya-bhiksu) residing in a monastery 
"built by Maharaja Rudradatta at whose requestthe grant was 
made. It consisted of 11 pātakas of khila land in 5 plots, ° 
in the village of Kantedadaka in Uttara-Mandala. The gift 
was made to meet the cost of maintenance of the worship of 
‘the Buddhas in the Agrama vihdra of Avalokite$vara, its future 
. repair including expenses for the purchase of perfumes, flowers, 
flowers, lamps, incense, etc. and also to provide food, clothing, 
medicines and other necessaries for the resident monks. 


The financial position of the monastery was thus sought to 
‘be made secure and stable through the proper utilisation of 
the resources provided by the gift, aiming at the creation of 
a self-sufficient economy for the establishment concerned. It 
is probable that the monastery was assured of a regular supply 
of food and similar requirements out of the products of the 
estate. For other articles, perhaps part of the estate was 
-distributed on suitable terms and conditions to artisans and 
manufacturers of the articles, for the requirement of the 
monastic establishments mentioned in the inscription. Local 
labour and skill were available in and near Gunaighar as 
indicated by the presence of carpenters and physicians referred 
toin the inscription. Wherever such grants were made in the 


J. Indian Historical Quartrely (henceforth IH Q), VI, pp. 48-60. 
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area, with similar conditions attached to them, it was the 
resident Buddhist communities who had to look after the 
necessary economic arrangements for their maintenance. 


The Buddhist Khadga rulers had left two copper plates 
found at Ashrafpur!, 30 miles North-East of Dacca, From 
the first plate we learnthat king Devakhadga granted a piece of 
land measuring 9 páfakas and 10 dronas to Acdrya Sanghamitra, 
Head of several Buddhist monastic establishments. Another 
Ashrafpur plate records a gift by prince Rājarāja comprising 
6 pātakas and 10 dronas of land in favour of the monastery 
of Senghamitra.® 


Another Buddhist dynasty connected with the same region 
was that of the Rata known from a copper plate discovered 
at Kailan? near Comilla. The charter was issued in the 
8th regnal year of Šrīdhāraņarāta. It is recorded that the 
Mahāsāndhivigrahika Jayanatha approached the king for a 
grant of 44 patakas of land which he desired to dedicate to 
the Bhagavat Tathdgtaratna (Buddha) or the Ratnatraya for 
the worship of the Buddha, for reading and writing of Buddhist 
religious texts and for provisions for food, clothing and other 
necessaries for the Arya-sajgha (Buddhist monks). The land 


donated was within the jurisdiction of the Kumdrgmátya of 
Devaparvata. 


The same region, more or less marked by Buddhist 
influences, is noted ina copper plate grant issued from Deva- 
parvata,* on the southern end of the Mainamati hills by 
king Bhavadeva, son of Anandadeva. It is recorded in this 
grant that Vibhūtidāsa approached Mahdsdmanta Nandadhara 








———— 


1. Memoir of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. MASB), I, pp. 88 f; 
cf, EI, XVII, pp. 857-58, 


2. Ther are some unedited inscriptions of the Khadgas, 

3. IRQ, XXII, pp. 221 ff. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society, L, X VII, 1851, No. 2, pp. 88-94, 
18 
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with a request to submit his prayer fo the king. King 
Bhavadeva subsequently made a grant of 74 pātakas of land 
in favour of the Ratnatraya of the Veņdamatī-vihārikā i.e. tbe 
local Buddhist monastery of Vendamati. The giftJand lay 
in four diferent plots in the Peranatana-visaya. 


Much later is the inscription of Ranavankamalla 
Harikāladeva, dated Saka 1141. This inscription makes 
mention of a Buddhist monastery in the city of Pattikera 
dedicated to the Goddess Durgottarà, a form of Tara 
described in the Sddhanamaidé, in favour of which the king 
made a grant of 20 droņas of land situated in a village 
named Bejakhanda in the city of Pattikera in the Comilla 
district. 

The inscriptions recovered in this region record gifts of 
land definitely in favour of Buddhist institutions for the 
first time in the history of Bengal if the controversial 
Jagadishpur inscription of the Gupta period is not taken into 
account, which, however is concerned with another part 
of Bengal From the plate discovered from Jagadisbpur 
(Rajsbahi district) we learn that three persons namely, Kgemāka, 
Bhoyila and Mahīdāsa purchased one kulyavāpa of apratikara 
fallow land for two djndras and donated three-fourth: of 
it to two Buddhist religious establishments and  entrusted 
it to the Srava (ma) nekācārya (i.e. Buddhist monks apparently 
in charge of the establishments) whose name was Balakunda. 
The rest of the land was given in honour of the Sun God, 
Sahasrarašmi—all for the maintenance of rites and also for the 
performance of worship with perfume, incense, etc, and for 
the purpose of repairs tothe temple.? 


In this context reference may be made to an inscription 
from Jayrampur (Balasore, Orissa) dated in the first year 


1. IHQ,IX, pp 228 ff. 
2 D. C. Sircar, Eptgraphic Discoveries in East Pakssian, pp. 8 ff ; 
Journal of Varendra Research Museum, I, 1972, No, 1, PP: 28 if. 
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of the reign of Gopacandra (6th century A.D.). It records 
the gift of a village named §vetabalika (probably situated in 
Dandabhukti in Midnapore district) for constructing a yihdra 
for the Buddhist God Āryā-Avalokitešvara, who was installed 
and worshipped by the Arya-sangha l (Le. the Buddhist 
monastic establishment).* Reference may also be made to 
the Vajrayogini inscription of Samalavarman of the Varman 
dynasty of Bengal in which Bhimadeva makes a gift of land 
to the temple of Prajfüápáramità and other deities founded 
by him.? 


With the exception of the instances quoted above we 
find that similar evidence in regard to other parts of Bengal 
is wanting. The latter usually benefit Brahmanism or 
Brāhmaņa scholars. Speaking of the later period it may be, 
broadly indicated that although the Palas and some other 
contemporary rulers whose personal faith was Buddhism 
have not left any document of their own, recording dona- 
tions in favour of that religion. It may be noted, however, 
that most of the Buddhist institutions of the Palas were 
supported with various grants and donations though not 
actually recorded in inscriptions. Besides these inscriptional 
evidences we have some more details about endowments to 
monasteries from other sources.? 


From the evidence cited above it appears that the avail- 
able land grants were in most cases made in favour of 
Buddhist monasteries, which strengthened the economic 
foundation of such organisations. Monasteries thus assumed 
the status of land owners, possessing valuable property in 





l. Orissa Historical Research Journai, XI, 1962, pp, 206-34 ; Seleci 
Inscr plions, 1, (by D. C. Sirear), pp. 580-31 ; Imdsam Archacology—aA 


Revteto, 1964-06. 
2. EI,XXX, pp. 259-68. 
3. P. Niyogi, Buddhism 1n Ancient Bengal. "E 
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land, pasturage, etc. constituting a new power from the 
economic and administrative point of view. 


Land grants of the Palas and other Kings 


The inscriptions belonging to the Palas were of different 
nature : in some, villages were granted to Brahmanical insti - 
tutions! and in a few to Buddhist monasteries? or orga- 
nisations. Not only did the Pala kings maintain religious 
institutions, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, but they also 
made grant of lands in favour of Brahmin scholars. It 
should be noted, however, that in most of the Pala grants 
whole villages were given which contained details about measure- 
ments, boundaries, etc. Thus the Belwa Plate of Mahipala I 
(regnal year 5) records the grant of three localities, all situated 
in Pundravardhana-bhukti (though not definitely identified) 
to Jivadharadeva-Sarman. The localities granted were (1) 
Osinna Kaivarttavrtti......measuring 210, (2) Nandisvāmiti 
measuring 490......(3) Gaņešvara in Paficana garj-visaya. The 
area of this land was 151.2 In another Belwa plate, belonging 
to king Vigrahapāla UI,‘ gift of land is recorded. The land 
granted comprised paris (arddha) of the village called 
Lovanikāma which was then recently cultivated. .. .. . The gift 
land measured 3 kulyas, 74 droņas and 11 udamdnas. In his 
Āmgāchi grant? Viprahapāla III records the grant of part 
of the village of Visamapura together with Dandatrahasvara, 
measuring 2 dronas 6 kulyas, 3 kakinis, unmdnas......to a 
Brahmin belonging to the Kauthuma School. | 


The Candras donated land to Brāhmaņa scholars, Brahma- 


1. Cf. EL,IV, pp. 243-64. 

2, Nülanda copper plate of Devapala, EZ, XVII, pp. 310 ff. 
8, EI,XXIX, pp. 1-9. 

4. Ibid., 9-18. 

6. Ibid., KV, pp. 93 &, 
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nical institutions and deities (Ladaha-Müdhava)l In one 
grant of Sricandra? found near Sabhar in Dacca, grant of 
rent-free land measuring 8 dronas......is recorded. Gift of 
a village is recorded in an inscription of the Kamboja king 
Nayapāladeva* and grant of 86 droņas of land in the 
Sāmantasār plate of Harivarman. 


Land grants belonging to the Senas usually contain details 
connected with measurement, yield, boundaries, income, etc.‘ 
Vijayasena in his Barrackpore grant records the gift of 42 
pātakas of land......where the standard of measurement, as 
used in Samataļa, was applied. The annual income derived 
from the gift land was 200 Kaparddaka-Purdnas. The land 
was bounded ‘having half of the marshy land Tiksahanda as 
its southern, western and northern boundaries. Similar in- 
formation are found in most of the Sena grants. 


Details noticed in the land charters of the Sena kings. were 
not found in later inscriptions. Thus in a copper-plate of 
Dàmodaradeva found near Chittagong, gift of 5 dronas of 
land (in two plots) with boundaries is recorded.? 

A careful analysis of the land grants of Bengal from c. 400- 
1200 A. D. shows that rules in regard to grant of land, as 
prescribed by the Dharmašāstras were not followed systema- 
tically by all the dynasties- that ruled in Bengal during the 
period under review. 

The ME d and the Devas seated land in favour of 





1. Pakistan Archaeology, No. 3, 1966, pp. 2 ff; F. A. Khan, Matina- 
matt, pp. 28-4, ; 

2. BI,XXVIII, pp. 51-58, 

8. Ibid., XXII, 150 pp. f. 


4, N. C. Majumdar, Inscripiions of Bengal (IB), pp. 571; 
92 ; OOF ; 100 ff; 169 ff; EI, XIV pp. 156 ff : XXI, pp, 211 f. 


5. IB, pP: b7 ff. 
6. Ibid., pp. 158 fi. 
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Buddhist monasteries ; the Palas granted villages to Brahamanas 
and occasionally to Hindu temples and Buddhist monas- 
teries ; the Candras granted land to Brahmāņas, Hindu 
temples and deities ; the Senas and their successors invariably 
made grant in favour of Brahmāņa scholars. 


In the 9th and 10th centuries, the Palas and the Candras 
issued about 70 copper-plates. The Palas transferred land in 
most'cases in North Bengal. The Candra plates were all 
issued from Vikramapura. They transferred land in Comilla 
districts and its neighbourhood and 24-Parganas. In the next 
century the Varmans and Senas came to power. Both the 
dynasties issued their charters from  Vikramapura. The 
Varmans transferred land in the Dacca-Faridpur area and 
the Senas in different parts of their kingdom specially West 
Bengal. During this period only one Pala charter was issued 
by Madanapāla from Rāmāvatī and donated land in Kotivarsa- 
visaya in North Bengal. 


The essential features of the procedure adopted, while 
making these gifts of land, may be noted as follows :— 


I. Inthe case of a grant of a number of villages to a 
group of persons, boundaries and details regarding 
individual shares were marked out.! 


II. When gifts were made of pieces of land, special details 
regarding measurement, total yield, price (as in some 
cases) boundaries, etc. were given. The Calcutta 
Sāhitya-Parisat  copper-plate of Višvarūpa Sena? 
furnish details about 11 plots, altogether measuring 
3364 unmdnas and yielding the total annual income 
of 500 Puranas, locates them in different villages as 
noted below. 





1. EI, IV, Khalimpur copper plate. 
2, IB,IV, pp. 140 £f. 


8-9. 


10. 


11. 


IH. 
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In the Ramasiddhi-pataka in the Nāvya region of 
Vanga in the Paundravardhana-bhukti, measuring 67% 
udānas (=unmdnas) and yieldin 100 purdnas, of 
which 1944 was the income from 7 barajas (betel- 
leaf plantations). 


165 uddnas yielding 140, in the Ajtkulapataka which 
lay in Navasamgrahachaturaka, including in the 
Madhukshiraka-avpitti (previously) purchased by 
Halayudha. 


25 udānas, yielding 60 in the village of Vinayatilaka 
in the same Navya region. 


25 udgnas. yielding 50 in Deülahastj in Liuhanda- 
chaturaka in  Vikramapura : the last three plots 
yielded 250 in all. 


Two plots inthe same village of Detilahasti measuring 
10 udānas and yielding 25, purchased by Halayudha. 


Two more plots in the same village at Deūlahasti 
measuring 7 udānas, yielding 25, purchased by 
Halàyudha and subsequently presented to him by 
the minister. 


12% uddnas yielding 50, in Ghāgharakāttīpātaka in 
Ura-Chaturaka which lay in ?-ndradvipa, purchased 


. by Halayudha from the court poet of Mahesvara. 


24 udánas yielded 50 in Pātilādivika which lay in 
?-ndradvipa. 


Grant of a village was made after excluding portions 
already granted. Thus in the Paschimbhag plate of 
Šrīcandra, year 5, it is stated that the gift of land 
was made to Brahmanas after excluding (the porlions) 
already given to the Ratnatraya (ratna-traya-bhūmi- 


1. EI, XXXVII, pp. 280 ff, 


280 


IV, 


VI. 


| 
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vargita) or Buddhist establishment and also excluding 
the land measuring 52 pdjakas of 10 dromas each, 
which was attached to Indraévara’s boat station. This 
shows that a Buddhist king while making a grant to 
Brahmins respected an endowment already made to 
a Buddhist establishment. 


A single document was drawn up recording a number - 
of assignment.+ 


Royal sanction, where required, had to be secured 
before assignment. 


A fresh assignment of land replacing a previous one 
is occasionally met with. Thus, the Saktipur copper- 
plate of Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal? 
Offers an example. It records a gift of a portion of 
a village, comprising a part of a Nimāpdjaka and 
the whole of 5 pājakas, all situated in the Daksi- 
navithi of Uttara-Rādha....The income from this land 
is said to be 500 kapardaka-purámas. The inscription 
further states that the above grant was made in 
exchange of a ksetra-pdtaka, whose income was the 
Bame and which had previously been granted by 


. Vallalasena to a Brāhmaņa. It appears that Lakgma- 


nasena by mistake gave away a ksetra-pājaka, which 
was already a gift made by his predecessor, Vallālasena. 
When the real fact was brought to his notice, he made 
a new gift. 


Most of the available land grants of ancient 
Bengal (c. 400-1200 A. D.) are found to have been 
assigned by kings. It is, therefore, needless to name 
inscriptions recording gifts by kings, as they are too 
numerous to be mentioned. 


1. IB, pp. 168 f 
2. BI, XXI, pp. 211 f, 
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A detailed study of the land ‘grants and a period-wise classi- 
fication may help us to form an idea about the gift land and 
villages—the nature of the soil—whether the land allotted 
was fertile, barren, desert, fallow, grassy, muddy, watery, 
sandy, sarkara (land full of pebbles), nadimatrka (land 
watered from a river), marshy, etc. 


Types of land—The land grants belonging to the pre-Pāla 
period refers mainly to three types of land viz., vāstu, ksetra 
and khila, But later inscriptions enumerate the different parts 
of a village in an exhaustive manner. Thus the pattern was 
the same everywhere, though all inscriptions do not enumerate 
the different parts in details. An inscription of the Pala 
dynasty may be utilised here for the purpose of showing 
the different parts of a village in a more or less exhaustive 
manner. — ....3va-simd-frna-yütl-(goca)-raparyantah sa-talahs= 
o(dde$ah). .. .sa-jala-sthajah-sa-gartt-osharah.... Boundaries of 
the gift land and villages help us to identify and locate them, 
and also help us to form geographical idea about ancient 
Bengal.! 


Rights of donees—The epigraphic records of the period 
assigning grants of lands describethe various rights transferred 
to the donees, They also in some cases tell us of the limitations 
imposed onthem. On an analysis of a few Bengal inscrip- 
tions we find that rights generally extended not only over 
land but also over water and everything else that stood on it. 
Thus in the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena (12th century 
A. D.)* reference is made to low lands, high lands, marshy 
lands, ditches and barren soil. The donee's water right extends 
to rivers, ponds, tanks, etc. The donee was also entitled to 
the dues to which the king was entitled ; the list includes 
fines, taxes, etc. which went to the donee instead of the king. 


1. B. C. Sen, op. oit., pp 36-167. 
2, BI, XV, pp. 278 ft. 
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From a plate of Mahīpāla I! we learn that it included 
da$üpacara (da$üparádha), which means fines realised for ten 
offences, with things recovered from thieves (sa-chauroddharana), 
together with all revenues such as bhdga, bhoga, kara, hiranya 
etc. The Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena? (12th century A. D.) 
mention among other rights, freedom from all impositions 
(parihrtasarva-pīdā), freedom from the liability of. presenting 
anything (akifchit-pragrahya) to royal officials and the right 
of enjoying all royal bhoga (i.e., the object of enjoyment 
such as fruits, firewood, flowers etc. which the villagers had 
to furnish to their lord either daily or on certain occasions), 
kara (cess) hiranya and pratyaya. .....according to the maxim 
of bhümicchidra to last as long a time as the moon, the 
sun and the earth shall endure. In the Khalimpur copper- 
plate of Dharmapala the terms used are dašāpacara, kara and 
pindaka® and in another: copper-plate we find uparikara, : 
dašāparādha and cauroddharanah. Most of these grants 
were perpetual and carried with them exemption from all 
State dues. 


‘Land revenue—Although land continued to be an important 
source of revenue during the period under review, we get 
hardly any clear picture of taxation But from references to 
exemptions to the donees or rights of the donors with regard 
to some items of taxes and royal dues, we may infer the 
existence of different kinds of revenues that existed during 
the period, It is interesting to note that the revenue terms 
varied in the land charters from period to period and from 
one region to another and also from dynasty to dynasty. 
In short, there was no one uniform system throughout Bengal 


EI., XXIX, pp. 1 ff 

Ibid., XV, pp. 278 fi 

Ibid., IV, pp. 243 ff ; A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalehhamálá GLM) p. 9. 
GLM, pp. 33 £. 


m 0 b pa 
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during the period under review. Inscriptions prior to the 
Palas give very little information on the different items of 
taxation. However, the existence of many taxes is testified 
(by the term samudayabdhya’) indirectly in the grants but 
the 4th share went to the king. 


Land continued to be an important source of revenue 
during the Pala and post-Pala period. This is definitely shown 
by the frequent mention of the fiscalexpression bhágabhogakara 
etc. in most of the inscriptions of the period. Some of 
the Sena grants give estimates of revenue asSessment in 
terms of money but we do not know whether collection was 
made in cash, although there was provision to pay taxes 
either in cash or kind. 


Land measurements are given in details in several grants, 
specially those belonging to the Senas. It is interesting to 
note that some of the inscriptions belonging to the Senas 
mentions the measures of the land and the quantity of the 
produce together with its price.? 


The land grants of Bengal transferred certain agrarian 
rights to the beneficiaries but we do not know whether thesc 
rights were enjoyed collectively by the villagers independently 
as privileges or under royal protection. This will lead to 
the question of ownership of land, which I hope to discuss 
in another paper. 


1. P. Niyogi, Economic History of Northern India, pp. 179 ff, 


The designation of the officer-in-charge of the grain shate wes 
. ‘sashithddhikyta’ in the reign of Dharmapala ; (EI, IV, pp. II 243 ft) 
This shows that the rate $ was the normal rate in his kingdom. 


2. P Niyogl, Ecowomic History of Northern India, Chapter III. 
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The land grants ‘are also useful for the history of the 
rise and growth of towns, The Pala inscriptions mention 
many victory camps (jaya-skandhāvāras) or temporary capitals : 
they help us to focus new lights on the questions of owner- 
ship, urbanisation, feudalisation and lastly whether these 


grants caused considerable loss to the State income and dis 
integration. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF VISNU-NARAYANA 
IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


DWIJENDRA NATH BAKSHI 


THE CHINESE Buddhist Tripitaka provides the iconographic 
descriptions of an overwhelming number of Mahayana gods 
and goddesses that found their way to China from India. 
In course of time, the forms and features of many of these 
deities underwent some changes in China itself and later some 
changes occurred in Japan after the Chinese Tripitaka brought 
to Japan by the bonzes, was copied at different times by 
various masters. 


Our present discussions are based on the copy of the 
Chinese Tripitaka that was preserved in Japan. Therefore, 
the iconographic features of the Buddhist as well as Buddhist- 
Brahmanical deities in Japan give us a broad idea about the 
Chinese concepts of Buddhist iconography since the icono- 
graphic notions of the Japanese Buddhists are mainly based 
on the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka and different other Chinese 
Buddhist texts, minor variations in these notwithstanding. 


The titles of the Chinese texts have been given here, wher- 
ever necessary, as those appear in Japanese pronunciations. 
The Chinese and Japanese ideographs in the old texts are 
identical but their pronunciations differ in China and Japan, 


In a number of representations and texts, Visnu or Narayana 
(called Bishinu-ten or Naraen-ten in Japanese) has been 
conceived as having single head and also three heads. 


Three-headed Vigņu-Nārāyaņa : The scroll belonging to 
the Zuzó-shó (that is, selection of figures) preserved in the 
Entsu-ji monastery at Koyasan depicts Visnu-Nürüyama as 
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possessing three heads and two arms. This deity is seated on 
Garuda which is shown with outspread wings. The principal 
head of the deity looks human and it has a third eye placed . 
vertically.- on the forehead. The right face is that of an 
elephant whose trunk is stretched forward and the left face 
looks like a boar. The right hand of Narayana holds a cakra 
or discus, while his left hand holds a serpent. Nārāyaņa is 
decorated with bangles, armlets and necklace. 


The figure of Vignu-Narayana in one of the Shika-sh6-zuz6 
(figures copied by four masters) is depicted as having three 
faces and two arms. The deity is seated on Garuda that 
has outspread wings. The middle face looks human. The 
right face is that of a tiger and the left face is that of an 
elephant. Nārāyaņa's right leg hangs below from Garuda’s 
back. His right hand holds a cakra and the left hand holds 
a snake. He is decorated with bangles, armlets and necklace. 
The Shoson-zuzē-shū (collections of figures of many divinities) 
preserved in the Kanazawa-bunko also portrays Visņu- 
Narayana in the same form as discussed above. 2E 


Among the fascicles under the title Shoson-zuzó (figures 
of divinities, by Shinkaku) preserved in the Kanchi-in- of the 
Tē-ji temple in Kyoto, there appears a figure of three-headed 
Visņu-Nārāyaņa. In one of the 57 scrolls called Besson-zakki 
(description of divinities, by Shinkaku), there are allusions 
to the iconographic features of three-headed Visņu-Nārāyaņa. 
The characteristics of the Shoson-zuzd figure. and the descrip- 
tions of the Besson-zakki figure are same as those narrated in 
the above paragraph. 


Another three-headed Nārāyaņa is portrayed in the Daihi- 
taizo-dai-mandara (Mahàkarupágarbha Mandala).  Nārāyarja 
rides on Garuda, while his right leg is hanging from the 
back of Garuda. The usual human face in the middle has 
a third eye placed vertically on the forehead. The right 
face is like that of an elephant and the left face that of a boar, 


Plate XVI 





Visnu.-Narayana from Koyasan (pp. 285-286) 


Plate XVI 





Visnu-Narayana from Dathi-taizo-dai-mandata ( pp. 286-287) 
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A cakra is held in the air with the upraised fore-finger, while 
the left hand in fist touches Garuda's body. The deity is 
bedecked with bangles, armlets, bracelet and a crown. 


The text Shishu-goma-honzon narabini kenzoku-zuzó (figures 
of main divinities and their attendants of the four kinds 
of homa), speaks that Narayana has three heads and eight 
arms. ‘The attribute in the hands are a bow, a conch, a human 
figure, a cakra, a lotus and two other objects, while the palm 
of one of the right hands is open and it is stretched forward. 
The figure is decorated with bangles and  armlets. The 
Winged bird Garuda’s face resembles a human face. The 
original figure of Narayana was drawn in 821 A. D. It was 
„later copied in 1213 A.D. This form of Nārāyaņa”s figure 
is used during the koma (goma in Japanese) ritual. This 
Narayana has three human faces. Nārāyaņa with three 
human faces is also portrayed in the Kakuzen-shé (collection 
by Kakuzen). Here the deity has eight arms. His left leg is 
hanging from the back of Garuda. 


The Kakuzen-shd (collection by Kakuzen, scrolls in the 
Kaju-ji monastery in Kyoto) depicts Nārāyaņa”s middle face 
as that of a human being, while the iwo other faces are 
like the elephants, "Right hand of this two-armed deity holds 
a cakra in the air and the left hand holds a snake. The god 
rides on Garuda which has outspread wings.  — 


Single-headed forms : We come across various forms of 
Narayana figures as described in different texts and depicted 
in a number of mandalas. 


As portrayed in the Shishu-goma-honzon narabini kenzoku- 
zuzē (1213 A, D), Visņu-Nārāyaņa is two-armed and seated 
on a pedestal; His right knee is held upward. His .right 
hand holds a cakra on the tip of the middle-finger. In both 
the hands, the right-finger is about to touch the thumb and 
the other three fingers are held upward. The deity is adorned 
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with bangles, armlets and a crown. In this form under dis- 
cussion the deity is called Bishinu-chó-shin-no (Vigņu-Rāja), 


In the V ongé-kai-kué-dai-mandara (nine mandalas in the 
Vajradhatu-mahdmandaja, Ninna-ji temple version), the colour 
of Nāūrāyaņa's body is blue. The god is seated in a relaxed 
posture on a lotus leaf. His right hand holds a spherical object 
near his bosom and he is bedecked with bangles, armlets 
and ornamented head-dress. In this mandala, Brahma appears 
beside Narayana. This mandala is used during the performance 
of homa ritual. 


In one of the quarters of the above maņdaļa, a seated 
figure of Narayana is seen as one of the deities in a group 
of twenty devas, holding a cakra in his right hand and his 
left hand is placed on his lap, Another figure of Narayana 
(two-armed) in this mandala is seen as holding a cakra on 
the palm of its right hand which is slightly raised upward. 
In the Dai-taizo-dai-mandara, there is a seated figure of 
Nārāyaņa (two-armed). 


In the Hunnu Mandara (krodha mangala), which appears 
in the text Risshikye no kenkyu, Narayana (two-armed) is 
seen as one of the five deities with whom this mandala is 
portrayed. This mandara (mandala) was brought from China 
by Shuei, a Japanese monk, 


Symbolic Representation: Visnu-Natayana is also repre- 
sented in the Kongó-kai-kué-dai-mandara by a symbol. The 
drawing of a cakra placed on a lotus leaf serves as his symbol. 


Consort : Visņu-Nārāyaņa”s consort has also been variously 
described in the texts and portrayed in the maņdalas. 


Besides the above, various other Japanese texts have 
mentioned about the iconographic features of  Vignu- 
Narayana, the details of which have been given in the 
author's book Hindu Divinitles in Japanese Buddhist Paniheon. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY : A CENTENARY 
VOLUME edited by Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, 1981. Price Rs. 60.00. 


A CENTURY after Ananda Coomaraswamy's birth, his pioneer- 
ing contribution in the field of Indian Art History, Philosophy, 
Mysticism, is being recognised as it should in a global 
perspective. Some decades ago, Ànanda Coomaraswamy Was 
known either primarily asa collector of Indian art or a vehe- 
ment advocate of traditional values in Asian culture. 
Gradually, but surely, over these last three decades, many 
other aspects of his multifaceted kaldeidoscope personality 
are coming to light. The painstaking works of his biographer 
Roger Lipsey and his devoted student Durai Raja Singam 
have been invaluable. Besides scholars from all parts of the 
world haye been again drawn to his writing. Even those 
who do not subscribe to Coomaraswamy’s vision and 
philosophy recognise the multi-radiation of his central vision 
and the pioneering work in disciplines ranging from Theology 
to Numismatics, from medieval Christian art to ancient 
and medieval Sri-Lankan, Indonesian and Indian art, from 
Ajanta murals to Mughal paintings to Pahari miniature and 
and much else. Both in volume as also in range and variety, 
perhaps no other Indologist could match Coomaraswamy’s 
polyvalence. Appropriately, therefore, both in the seminar 
organised by the Lalit Kala Akademi and the University of 
Calcutta. it was natural and logical that the contributions 


should have a very large variety. 


In the Centenary Volume edited by Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, 
comprising papers presented in two Seminars held in the Centre 


19 
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of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University in 1976 and 1977 many aspects of his perso- 
nality come to light. B. N. Mukherjee prefaces thesepapers by 
recalling appropriately a remark made by Marguerite Beck 
Block : “Those who attended his (Coomaraswamy’s) course 
in Indian art will never forget the unique quality of the 
experience." Of the life of Coomaraswamy, much has been 
written. The history of his life beginning with the demise 
of his eminent father, when he was only two, to 
Coomaraswamy’s final sojourn in Boston and to his last 
desire to return to India, the contours of the physical 
journey underneath that are well known. The journey is of 
exploration of Asia as also reassertion of faith. Time and 
again, Coomaraswamy juxtaposes the ideals of Vedic Regis 
with the messages propounded by Plato, Jesus Christ and 
Buddha. In short, Coomaraswamy was seeking always the 
universal and not the particular. K.K. Dasgupta does well 
to bring out some of these aspects in his introduction. 


The papers submitted in this seminar can be roughly 
divided into three categories. One set of papers deal with 
Coomaraswamy’s contribution. to the understanding of the 
techniques of Indian art, specially Indian painting. A second 
category of papers deal with Coomaraswamy's views on 
Indian aesthetics and concepts of Alamkdra etc. A third 
Set of papers deal with Coomaraswamy's contribution to the 
growth of Indian nationalism and the awareness of Indian 
psyche — cultural and artistic. 


Rajatananda Dasgupta's paper pinpoints at Coomaraswamy's 
contribution in his early work, especial medieval Sinhalese 
art. It was in this work that Coomaraswamy had declared 
with the passion of a prophet that there was no essential 
difference between arts and crafts in the Indian or the 
Asian situation. It was not without meaning that his work 
was entitled Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon. To-day 
many in India and Asia pride themselves at the tradition 
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of Indian craftsmen. Perhaps it is important to remember 
that it was Coomaraswamy who first raised these crafts- 
men to the status of artists. 


Kalyan K. Ganguli's paper on Indian sculpture as viewed 
by Coomaraswamy, reinforces the findings of Rajatananda 
Dasgupta. He recounts Coomaraswamy's fundamental con- 
tribution of attributing the image of the Buddha to Indian 
sources rather than Greek or Roman affiliation. This 
assertion seems such an obvious fact that one tends 
to forget or overlook the intensity of the debate which 
ranged in the early part of the 20th century regarding 
Graeco-Roman influences on Indian art and the derived 
nature of the first images of Buddha. Appropriately, 
K. K. Ganguli therefore selects an essay from the book 
Transformation of Nature in Art and analyses it in terms 
of the vision of the Indian artist in regatd to images and 
therefore myths, content and form. 


D. P. Ghosh brings before us yet another aspect of 
Coomaraswamy's work. He throws light on Coomaraswamy 
the Art Historian of Indian painting. Almost as funda- 
mental as the statement regarding the Buddha image, was 
Coomaraswamy’s statement on pictorial art. He said: “all 
art thus tends towards a perfection in which pictorial and 
and formal elements are not merely reconciled but completely 
identified. .The Indian or Far Eastern icon, carved or 
painted, is neither a memory image nor an idealization 
but a visual symbolism, ideal in the mathematical sense." 
These amongst Indian art historians who have been talking 
about the free spirit of the artist may türn towards this 
statement to comprehend the process of creativity where 
a selection system, discrimination and the making of perfect 
form is one of the first primary demands of the artistic act. 


Taran Kumar Biswas supports D. P. Ghosh and brings 
to fore yet another aspect of Coomaraswamy's work. He 
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dwells on the distinction Coomaraswamy made between 
Mughal art and Rajasthani painting. In those oft-quoted 
words, Coomaraswamy had said : “Mughal painting is 
characteristically an art of miniature. It is not an ideali- 
zation of life but a refined and accomplished representa- 
tion of a very magnificent phase ofit; it is dramatic rather 
than static; ... It is splendid and attractive but it 
rarely touches the deep springs of life" He con 
tinues : “Rajasthani painting like the poetry of Hindustan, 
is folk art fused with hieratic and classic literary tradition 
that emerges as the culture of tbe whole race, equally 
shared by kings and peasants”” And yet it must be remem- 
bered that despite Coomaraswamy's statement that Mughal 
painting did not touch the deep springs of creativity, it 
was he who looked at Mughal painting most systematically 
and with a fullness never before given to it. Coomaraswamy 
collected some of the finest pieces of Mughal paintings includ- 
ing that unforgettable specimen of drawing of the death of 
Inayat Khan.  Coomaraswamy was the first to assert that 
Mughal painting was deeply rich in the rich and varied 
indigenous tradition of Indian art. 


Asok Kumar Das who has done significant work on 
Mughal paintings, contributes a splendid chapter on 
Coomaraswamy's study of Mughal painting, This essay is 
also a comprehensive over-view of the critical material 
published on Mughal painting todate. 


K. V. Raman chooses to deal with Coomaraswamy’s 
writing on early Indian architecture. He speaks of 
Coomaraswamy’s ability to marshall data from primary 
sources, literary, biographical etc. and identifies 
Coomaraswamy's great gift in correlating Indian architecture 
with Indian literature. Similarly A. N. Lahiri contributes 
a short paper on Coomaraswamy's contribution in identifying 
the roles of symbols !ike the tree and the woman in coins. 


A penetrating study of Coomaraswamy and Indian icono- 
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graphy is presented by K. K. Dasgupta. He unravels 
Coomaraswamy’s contribution to the field of the Buddhist, 
Jaina and Hindu iconography specially the iconography of 
the Nafarája and GanesSa and Laksmi. More fundamental 
is Coomaraswamy’s work on the Yaksas where he clearly 
Outlines the process by which water cosmologies are transformed 
into iconographical pantheon. Similarly, it was Coomaraswamy, 
who made the first lucid statement in regard to the elements 
of Buddhist iconography specially the symbols, such as, the 
tree of life, lotus, etc, Although many have differed with 
Coomaraswamy on identification of date and chronology 
of Indian art, no one has been able to match his ability 
to touch on the widest variety of iconographical specimens. 


The second part of the volume is a collection of papers 
on Coomaraswamy’s contribution to philosophy and aesthe- 
tics and poetics, as also to Indian religious history, and 
to Indian nationalism. Coomaraswamy said that he never 
built up a philosophy of his own nor wished to establish 
a new school of thought. Nevertheless, a close reading of 
Coomaraswamy’s Work will convince one that Coomaraswamy 
in fact was presenting a philosophy of the universal man— 
Philosophia perennes. The perennial and the universal work 
is concerned from the first to the last. In fact, one should 
consider this as a central core of Coomaraswamy’s vision. 
It manifested itself in approach to Indian aesthetics, in 
his approach to texts of  filpa, to the consideration of 
the symbolism of architecture and his analysis of Indian 
sculpture, painting, even music and dance. 


Kanchan Chakraborti’s essay examines Coomaraswamy’s 
central faith into the contemporary situation and rightly 
examines policies and programmes of handicrafts, artistic 
movements in the light of Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 


R. K. Dasgupta in his well-documented essay provides 
an exposition of Coomaraswamy's concept of Alamkdra and 
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points out how it differs from that of S. K. De. One last essay 
by N. N. Bhattacharyya on Coomaraswamy and Indian 
religious history is most welcome. This essay, like the one. 
on Alamkdra, is only an appetiser. One should like to 
pursue each of the insights provided here in regard to 
Coomaraswamy's contribution to Indian religious history, 
specially Vedic traditions and Upanishadic doctrines, 


Welcome as all these are, a balánce is provided by the 
essay of D. Raja Singham by telling us of Coomaraswamy's 
contribution to Indian nationalism. Perhaps no other person 
could have been better equipped to write on this than 
Durai Raja Singam. Again this leaves us only on the 
threshold of a vast field of an inquiry. Coomaraswamy's 
contribution in awakening the Indian mind towards a 
uniquely Indian or Asian vision, a way of life and its relevance 
to the growth of national movement, is immense, vast and 
valid. More needs to be known. 


One wishes that the seminar had included papers on 
Coomaraswamy's contribution to the field of Indian music, 
dance, dramaturgy, role of women and a great deal else. 
But perhaps even a large seminar could not contain the 
many facets of this seer and scholar who saw and experienced 
India and Indianness deeply and intensely while staying in 
Boston than those who lived their lives physically in India, 


Kapila Vatsyayan 


BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL by Gayatri Sen- 
Majumdar, 1983, Navana. Rs, 90.00. 


BUDDHISM AROSE in Bihar and developed in U.P. and Bihar 
during the life-time of the Buddha. After the demise of its 
promulgator, patronised by royal and rich civil personages and 
missionary monks, it spread throughout India, from Afganistan, 
North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir to the extreme 
South. It crossed the borders of ancient India and went upto 
Sri-Lanka, China and other outskirting territories. In the last 
leg of its itinerary, it reached the eastern part of India, which 
may be called its last resort. During the rule of the Pala rulers, 
who were devout followers of Buddhism, the religion flourished 
illuminatingly in eastern India, but only to disappear thereafter. 
It had afew prominent shelters in Orissa, but they did not survive 
for a long time. Eventually Buddhism was lost to its own 
native land whereas it fanned out in the neighbouring countries 
like Nepal, Tibet, Burma, Thailand etc. and spread further 
into Korea and Japan via China. 


Dr. Gayatri Sen Majumdar deals with the history of the 
religion in Bengal from earliest times, laying 'a natural emphasis 
on its last phase which synchronises with the period of the 
Pala rulers. This book will be of great' help both to the 
students and research scholars as she has ably utilised the 
inscriptions and literary as well as archaeological evidence 
about the rise, growth and gradual change of the religion in 
this part of India. This will cater to a long-felt need for a 
comprehensive work dealing with all aspects of Buddhism 
during its last stage in Bengal. However, the question of how 
Buddhism disappeared from its native land has long intrigued 
the minds of scholars and different scholars have come forward 
with different theories, such as, the lack of patronage of both 
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royal and civil personages, the Muslim invasion, and, last but 
. not the least, its gradual merger with Brahmanism. Dr. Sen 
Majumdar has not dealt with this aspect very clearly, though 
she has discussed almost all the inscriptions and sculptures 
Which provide ample proof of blunting the sharp edges of 
rivalry between Buddhism and Brahmanism, as it was in the 
earlier stages and of gradually coming closer to each other by 
Mutual borrowing of different ideas of godhead and finally 
merging together. The so-called disappearance is not being 
driven out, but Buddhism percolated into the whole pantheon 
of gods and goddesses in eastern India and can be said to be 
still a living religion, though it changed its name like Saha- 
jayana and later on, Nathism, Dharma worship etc. Dr, Sen- 
Majumdar has touched all these points, but has not explained 
them precisely. She has mentioned about the one Lochab from 
libet (p. 43). The exact term is not Lochab, but Lo-tsa-ba 
which in Tibetan means a ‘translator’, Indian scholars who 
went to Tibet, (or, for that matter, many other countries) 
translated Buddhist texts into locallanguages with the help of 
a group of local scholars or translators, the Tibetan translators 
being known as Lo-tsa-ba’s. She must have known the impli- 
cation, but has not clearly spelt it out. 


The get-up of the book is very attractive and printing 
mistakes are negligible. The language is pleasant reading, 
Particularly in these days when English is being neglected or 
discouraged. The contents are also well-arranged. Two maps 
and as many as fourteen plates have considerably enhanced the 
value of the book. In fact, Dr. Sen-Majumdar has given all 
the necessary information within a limited compass It is a 
doctoral dissertation, but could have been elaborated still 
further. It is a welcome and significant addition to the works 
on Buddhism available at present, It should be prescribed for 
the M. A. and M. Phil. syllabus wherever the history of 
Buddhism is studied. : 


Sudha Sengupta 


f 


PUNJAB PAINTING by R.P. Srivastava. Foreword 
by Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, Abhinav Publications, New 
Delhi, 1983, pp. 112, 140 monochrome, 13 coloured illus- 
trations. Rs. 400,00. 


THE Book under review Punjab Painting by R. P. Srivastava,, 
is the first comprehensive, analytical and cogent study of 
Punjab painting covering all its aspects, i. e, mural painting,. 
minature painting as well as illustrated manuscripts which 
were prepared in Punjab during the last two hundred years. 
The book substantially embodies his Ph. D. Thesis, approved. 
and awarded by the Meerut University, India. 


Although previous studies by W. G. Archer (Painting of 
the Sikhs, 1965) and Fakir Aiazuddin (Pahari Painting and. 
Sikh Portraits in Lahore Museum, 1977) tbrow some light on 
the work of painting done in the Lahore kingdom, none 
of these tried to locate the local genius in the production 
of these paintings in Punjab. Their effort has been to 
attribute every credit to the hill artists who migrated ta 
the Punjab Plains in search of new patrons. The present 
author has been successfulin unearthing the famous Muslim, 
Hindu and Sikh families of artists of Amritsar, Lahore and 
Patiala who contributed most to the development of art of 
painting in Punjab of tbe previous century as also in the 
earstwhile Patiala State (pp. 47-48, 50-51, and 54). 


Although the thesis concerns specially to the work done 
during the 18th and 19th centuries in trans-Sutlej as well 
as in cis-Sutlej regions of Punjab, yet, it is heartening to 
find our author focussing our attention on tho fact that the 
painting continued here right from the period of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar down to the times of Ranjit Singh and his 
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successors, with strong visual as well as literary evidences at 
his disposal (pp. 32, 33, 34 & 81). 


Specially interesting are the sections dealing with the 
historical survey of manuscript painting in Punjab (pp. 17-22) 
and the discussion on the themes (pp. 32-35) depicted in 
these manuscripts. They clearly prove that the manuscript 
painting was patronised in Punjab in a large measure 
by the royalty as well as by the religious denominational 
institutions which maintained jagirs donated by the rulers 
of the region. These matts and dearas as they are known, 
held sway over the heart and soul of the people in the 
vicinity. Thus we have a glimpse not only in the history 
of painting of Punjab, but also have a peep into social 
.and cultural history of the people who patronised them. 


The chapter dealing with stylistic analysis, material and 
technique is very important from artists’ point of view, a8 
it specially dwells on the technical details of working 
methods of the painters. Extremely interesting is the letter 
written by a painter to his working colleague describing the 
requisite colours and their ratio for preparation in detail. 
These two letters are in the collection of Abhay Jain 
Granthalaya of Bikaner (pp. 69 ff). 


The statistical inventories of manuscript sources, Punjab 
murals and Revenue records of Maharaja Ranjit Singh are 
very useful for future research scholars to work on the sub- 
ject. Monochrome photographs and coloured illustrations 
have enhanced the value of the book. The author 
Dr. R. P. Srivastava deserves the praise for bringing out such 
a scholarly publication on Punjab Painting. 


S. B. L. Saxena 


ĀDHUNIK. JĀPĀNE TIRTHA-BHRAMAN O EKTI 
MŪRTITĀTTVIK. SAMIKSHĀ (A pilgrimage to modern 
Japan and an iconographic overview, in Bengali, by 
Dwijendra Nath Bakshi. Published by Benten Publishers, 
4/1, Harinath Dey Road, Calcutta-9. Price Rs. 55.00. 


THE AUTHOR of the volume under review already earned 
distinction for his research work on Japanese art, iconography, 
religion etc. and, therefore, he needs no further introduction. 
His present work too is sure to be eagerly received by the 
scholars as well as the general readers for acquiring a com- 
prehensive knowledge about the Buddhist iconography in 
Japan. 


Although written in the form of a travelogue and diary 
literature, the present work is essentially a record of scholarly 
survey of Japanese iconography carried out by Dr. Bakshi in 
Japan in 1981 asa Research Fellow of The Japan Foundation. 
He has not confined his study to the forms and features of 
the Japanese Buddhist images. His account also covers such 
areas as traditional customs, festivals, historical facts, legends, 
folk religion, Sanskrit lore etc. and various aspects of modern 
life. What deeply fascinates the present reviewer is the dis- 
cussion on the wide variety of images that are existing in the 
Japanese temples from as early as the 7th century. 


The colossal image of the Buddha Locana or Vairocana 
(71.5 ft. in height including the pedestal, 500 tons in weight, 
gilt-bronze) in the Tēdaiji temple of Nara is a wonderful 
achievement at a remote age when the technique of casting 
was at its primary stage. Another gigantic image of the 
Amida Butsu (Amitābha Buddha) at Kamakura (bronze, 50 ft. 
including the pedestal) was cast in the year 1252, has an 
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attraction of its own. The author has also described various 
other images of the idealised Buddhas that are installed in 
different temples. B 


Highly remarkable are the Kannon images in Japan. 
Kannon or AvalokiteSvara images appear in numerous forms. 
The collection of various details about the Kannon images 
provides a unique opportunity to the students of iconography 
to study the interesting iconographic aspects of the deity 
and otherwise obscure cult connected with the concept of 
 Kannon. The six-armed image of Fukükenjaku Kannon 
(Amoghapāša) in the Hokke-do of the Tēdai-ji' temple is 
flanked by Chandraprabha, Süryaprabha, Brahma, Indra, 
Vajradhara, Dhrtarāstra, Virüpüksha, Virüdhaka, VaiSravana, 
Ksitigrabha, Acalanātha, Sarasvatī and Laksmi. All these 
deities, however, have their separate names in Japanese. 
Yumetagae Kannon of the Yakushi-ji temple transforms his 
Worshippers' evil dreams into happy ones. Also noteworthy 
among various Kannon are, Bato Kannon (Hayagriva, Le, 
horse-headed Kannon), Nyoirin Kannon (Chintāmaņichakra), 
Senju  Kannon  (Sahasrabhuja AvalokiteSvara), Jūichimen 
Kannon (Ekādašamukha AvalokiteSvara) etc. In the Renge-o- 
in temple in Cyoto, there are 1001 images of Jüichimen Senju 
Kannon (Ekšdašamukha Sahasrabhuja Avalokite$vara) installed 
in 1268 A. D, Interestingly enough, the Kannon of 
Nakayama-dera is considered to be the representation of 
Queen Srimàlà of ancient Vārāņasī. 


Jizó or Ksitigarbha does not lag behind in popularity. 
Thousands of Jizē images, mostly in stones, are seen to be 
revered all over Japan. Images of Jizē are installed in temples 
and shrines, on mountains and roadsides, in burial grounds 
or in private houses. The temple of thousand Jizó, called 
Sen Jizē in Japanese, in the compound of Hase-dera is yet 
another proof of Jizó's immense popularity. 


Among the images of various other deities that have been 
dealt with by Bakshi, there are the images of Bodhisattvas, 
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Acalanātha  (Fudo), Hārītī, Yama, Sarasvati, Laksmi, 
Ganega, Mahāmāyūrī and Vidyārāja, His work contains a 
very valuable pioneering information and discussion on the 
two images of Sarasvati or Benzai-ten (of the Chogosanshi-ji 
temple) which hitherto remained unnoticed. 


The deities are variously represented in sculptures and 
paintings including the paintings of Mandala (Mandara in 
Japanese) which find important places in all esoteric temples 
in Japan. 


Dr. Bakshi has successfully presented a total picture of 
Japanese iconography. The illustrations have enhanced the 
value of the work. The importance of the book also lies in 
the fact that it has enriched the Bengali literature by dealing 
with a subject hitherto undiscussed. An English version of 
this work is very much desirable, 


Kshanika Saha 


ĀCĀRYA-VANDANĀ : D. R. BHANDARKAR BIRTH 
CENTENARY VOLUME, edited by Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, 
University of Calcutta, 1983, Price Rs. 145.00. 


DEVADATTA RAMKRISHNA Bhandarkar was one of the select 
band of scholars whom Sir Asutosh Mookerjee invited to 
build up the Post-Graduate Teaching Department of the 
Calcutta University in 1917. All of them distinguished 
themselves not only as outstanding figures in their respective 
fields, but also richly contributed towards building up the 
reputation of the Teaching Department of the University, 
which it enjoyed in its heyday. Placed in charge of the 
newly opened department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture he proved himself not only to be a successful 
administrator but also an ideal teacher. He formulated 
his own distinctive method of teaching which made his 
lectures as interesting as they were illuminating. He also 
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cultivated personal relationship with students of promise 
and encouraged them to carry on research work under his 
direct supervision. The result was that he created a profound 
impression in the mind of the academics of India which 
continued to inspire scholars for decades after retirement. 


\ 

The present volume which is intended to commemorate 
this great scholar on the occasion of his birth centenary which 
fell in 1975 is a testimony to the high esteem he still enjoys 
in the eyes of his colleagues, contemporaries, pupils and 
scholars in general. The volume has been planned to serve 
a double purpose. For one thing, it gives a complete account 
of the personality and achievements of this outstanding scholar. 
Secondly, it enriches the literature on Indology, a subject 
dear to him, by contributions from scholars belonging to 
different centres of learning located both in India and outside. 
Thus Part I contains among other things, Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
career and achievements, reminiscences and tributes from 
both colleagues and students and a complete bibliography 
of, all his published writings which will be of considerable 
use to research workers. Outstanding contributors to this 
part of the volume are Dr. R. C. Majumdar who was his 
colleague and Dr. D. C. Sircar, who distinguished himself as 
one of his most eminent students. l 


Part II contains valuable research papers on different 
aspects of Indology. Contributions to numismatics, epigraphy 
and ancient Indian history rightly enjoy the pride of place. 
They all display a high quality of excellence ; but there are 
a few which deserve special mention, as they carry wide 
significance. These are ‘The Aramaic Language in the Early 
History of Iran and Afghanistan’ by C, D. Chatterjee, a 
former student of Professor Bhandarkar, ‘Origin of Indian 
Alphabet’ -by Dr. Lallanji Gopal and ‘The Stipa and the 
Cosmic Axis’ by John Irwin, former CADO of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


The commemoration volume is indeed rich in contents 
by providing both an intimate account of the personality of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and valuable contributions to  Indology. 
The quality of the contents is matched by the gorgeous jacket 
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which is adorned by a portrait in colour of the Acdrya, which 
reminds those who had been privileged to see him, what a 
handsome person he was. It is a present from the Maharastra 
Nivas Trust, which also deserves the thanks of the academic 
world for taking the initiative that resulted in the production 
of this volume. The book is thus a fitting tribute to the great 
man it commemorates. 


The long corrigenda ronning over several pages is, how- 
. ever, somewhat disconcerting. It is some relief to find on 
scrutiny that itis the consequence of aconcern more for 
precision than absolute necessity. For example, the ex- 
pression 'Ācārya-Vandanā' makes its appearance in the 
corrigenda nearly sixty times covering nearly two pages. 
It appears on top of every left hand page of the book, but in 
these cases the hyphen joining the two parts of this com- 
pound word was found missing, necessitating the correction, 
This does not, however, detract from this prestigious. 


publications. 


Hiranmay Banerjee- 


INDIA AND THE WEST edited by Joachim Deppert, 
South Ásia Institute, University of Heidelberg. Manohar 
Publications, New Delhi, 1983. Price not mentioned. 


DEDICATED TO the memory of Hermann Goetz, the esteemed 
historian of Indian art, this volume contains a selection of 
papers read at a seminar organised by the South Asia Institute, 
the Max Müller Bhawan and the Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany which was held at New Delhi in 
February 1982. The seminar endeavoured, in the language 
of the learned editor of this volume, *'to consider two 
main tenets of Hermann Goetz's life work : that significant 
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~ research into Indian art history is only possible in collabo- 
ration with indology, comparative religion and philosophy, 
archaeology, history, ethnology, sociology, and general 
history of civilization ; and that India in all her manifoldness 
is not at all to be isolated from, but put into the context 
with the West—with the Iranian, Muslim and Christian 
Cultures west of India—inasmuch as the many-layered 
prehistorical and historical mutual influences help to establish 
the autonomy as well as corroborate the complementarity. 
and root-relationship of the Indian and Western cultural 


fields." 


The book begins with an excellent inaugural address by 
Mir Nasrulla in which the German approach to Indological 
studies has been characterised as a form of empathy 
(einfühlung) which is the power of projecting one’s perso- 
nality into the object of contemplation or comprebension 
recalling Goethe’s anschauung and the Indian sūdhanā. Hermann 
Kulke’s paper on the life and work of Hermann Goetz 
shows the extent of this empathy. Art-historian Goetz and 
his works were known to us, but very few of us had the 
knowledge of his background, his studies in diverse fields 
which enabled him to lay greatest emphasis on the inter- 
Communication of cultures, and the hard life he had to pass. 
In Kulke’s own language: ‘Looking back at his life and 
work six years after his death, one is still fascinated by 
the impressive number and the wide scope of his 383 - 
publications mentioned in his bibliography. Yet one feels 
that it is mot this mere Dumber, but the synthesis of his 
gigantic work with his modest style of life and his personal 
deep humanity which made his life and work so unique.” 
A. Ranganathan’s paper on the relevance of Coomaraswamy 
and Goetz to the history of ideas is based upon the initial 
considerations that Goetz had not only translated Coomara- 
swamy's classic work History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
but also clarifed our understanding of his contribution to 
-comparative aesthetics and that he made distinguished con- 
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‘tributions to the very fields in which Coomaraswamy had 
pioneering achievements to his credit. Both of them had 
mutual correspondences and in the field of ideas that had a 
‘sort of identity-in-difference. The major portion of this 
paper is devoted to Rajput paintings, a theme of common 
interest of both the scholars. According to the author, not- 
withstanding differing backgrounds, Coomaraswamy and Goetz 
mot only contributed to, but also hoped for, a more fruitful 
'era in east-west cultural relation. 


The remaining papers deal with a variety of subjects. 
Joachim Deppert’s own paper entitled ‘East or West—Thc 
Precedent : The Aryan Schism’ is a very lengthy one 
amounting to almost a treatise worthy of separate publication 
in & book form. Though the purpose of this paper is to 
‘deal with the Indo-Iranian schism in its different aspects, this 
eminent Vedic scholar has thrown significant light on Aryan 
problem on the basis of new information. 'The Vedic Indians 
and the Avestic Iranians were of same stock using almost 
the same language. By the slightest effort one can convert 
the language of the inscriptions of Darius into Sanskrit. 
Most of the deities of the Vedic Indians and the Avestic 
Tranians were same in name, form and character. The same 
holds good in the case of the rituals. Iranjan Soma oult was 
popular in Vedic India and in the historical period the 
Sun cult and its priests came to India from Iran. Bu: 
in spite of close relationship the two peoples turned they 
back to each other. The Iranian cultural complex came to 
be known as Asura in contrast to the Indian Daiva. The 
wars between the Devas and Asuras, described in the Puranic 
literature are reminiscent of the earlier cultural conflicts 
between these two peoples. Space will not permit us to deal 
with the character of evidence put forward by Deppert os 
the validity of his mode of argument, but his approach to this 
subject is expected to evoke much interest among the scholars. 


R. N. Mehta's *Urban Centres of Western India and the 
20 
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Western World’ deals with the cultural and economic contacts 
with West Asia in the Chalcolithic period, Graceo-Roman 
World between sixth century B. C. and sixth century A. D., 
the Arab World from seventh century onwards and Europe 
from fifteenth century onwards. Lokesh Chandra's ‘Hellenistic 
Echoes in the Legend of Kygna’ associates the Samba and 
Karnsa legends with Scythic, Bactria and adjoining regions 
which has been explained in terms of cultural interflow between 
Mathura and Hellenised Kingdoms of the West. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that the Greeks had no 
difficulty in identifying Herakles with Kysna and Dyonisos 
with Siva. Klaus Fischer in his ‘Interrelation between East 
and West in the Light of Newly Discovered Gandhüra 
Sculptures’ has drawn our attention to certain sculptures 
depicting the youthful Buddha as warrior in which Graceo- 
Roman influence has beentraced. Karl Jettmar's *Westerners 
beyond the Great Himalayan Range’ deals with rock carvings 
and rock inscriptions of the western part of the Diamir 
district along the river Indus below Chilas and in the Kohistan 
district which includes the left bank of the Indus east of 
the great bend of Sezin. The authorship of these carvings 
and inscriptions has been attributed to the Sogdians. 


A few of the remaining papers Pertain to the medieval period. 
Vasundhara'Filliozat’s paper ‘Vijayanagar and Portuguese 
Chronicles’ reviews critically the contents of such chronicles and 
holds that the information contained therein, though valuable, 
should be supplemented by other foreign and local sources. 
Ebba Koch’s ‘Jahangir and the Angels’ deals with some recently 
discovered wall-paintings in the fort of Lahore in which 
European influence has been discerned, especially in those of 
of the angels of the vault of the Kela Burj which recall the 
pure European type of adolescent angels common in the 
Christian art of Medieval Europe. Heimo Rau’s ‘The Image 
of India in European Antiquity and the Middle Agés’ deals 
with certain aspects of the classical writings on India but 
mostly with the notices of medieval writers some of whom’ 
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had actually travelled in India or had first-hand information, 
while others depended on the existing leds of Alexander 
or sagas like Baalram and Jasaphat. Things Indian also 
occur abundantly in Gesta Romanorum and Gerta Danorum 
which works could also have been utilised profitably. 
Heidrun Bruckner’s ‘Revelation and Argumentation? is a 
study, recalling the old type of German scholarship and 
erudition, on the relation of fruti and tarka in Sankara’s 
commentary on the Bfhadāraņyaka Upanisad. The present 
reviewer is personally impressed very much, because it 
belongs to the sphere of his own interest, but this paper 
would have been more relevant to the main theme of this 
volume, if European parallels could have been cited especially 
in regard to the laws of syllogism, fallacies, probans and 
probundum and the mode of treating the views of the 
opponents. N.S.S. Raman’s ‘Indian and German Idealism’ 
is also a discussion on comparative philosophy in which 
Certain tenets of the Vedanta, Mādhyamika or Sünyavüda 
and Yogācāra or Vijfidnavida have been compared with the 
views of eminent German philosophers. G. D. Sontheimer's 
‘Mallari-Khandobé Myth as reflected in the Folk Art and 
Ritual’ is a regional study in which welcome light has been 
thrown on a cult which developed outside the pale of 
Vedism and Brahmanism. The theme of the concluding 
paper of T. K. Oommen entitled ‘Towards Reconciling 
Traditional and Modern Values : The Indian experiment’ is 
self-explanatory which shows that both traditional and modern 
values of India have assets and liabilites and that the salva- 
tion of India lies in a co-operative economy and a decentra- 
lised polity which will give maximum opportunity to the 
men at the grass-root to shape their destiny and a secular 
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pluralistic society — a reasonable formulation which was 
previously suggested by eminent thinkers like Mahatma 
Gandhi, M. N. Roy, Jayprakash Narayan and others. 


This well-edited volume has a single drawback. It contains 
no index which is contrary to ‘German thoroughness’. In 
the case of certain papers the bibliography is incomplete 
in which date and place of publication are not given. 


N. N. Bhattacharyya 


MESSAGE OF TANTRA FOR THE NEW WORLD, 
Satchidananda. Navana, 1982 Rs. 15.00. 


ETYMOLOGICALLY THE word 7.untra means either ‘to spread’ 
(if derived from tan) or ‘knowledge’ (if derived from tantri), 
and thus its connotation is so wide as to signify any ‘expanded’ 
literature dealing with a discipline in a theoretical or in a 
practical manner. But in a restricted sense, Tantra signifies 
an esoteric religious system based on the principle of duality 
in non-duality. It has provided an important background 
to all the three religions of India, but it is Hinduism 
and Buddhism that have derived much inspiration from it. 
Notwithstanding some differences, both the Hindu and the 
Buddhist Tāntriks maintain that Truth resides within the 
human body, which is the best medium to realise that truth 
and in this respect Tantrik sddhand is distinct from all other 
types of sddhand (meditative endeavour). The Hindu as well 
as the Buddhist Tantriks hold that the ultimate non-dual 
reality possesses two aspects in its fundamental nature, 
viz., the negative (nivptti) and the positive (pravriti), the 
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static and the dynamic, and these two aspects of the reality 
are represented by the Male and the Female Principles (in 
Hinduism Siva and Sakti and in Budhism Upāya and Prajtā). 
And both the groups maintain that the union of these two 
Principles leads to the realisation of the non-dual nature 
of the self and the not-self. In other words, the aim of a 
Tantric sidhaka is proceeded from dualism to non-dualism. 


All the basic tenets and principles of Tantra or Tantrikism 
have been lucidly explained by Satchidananda in the mono- 
graph under review, which is short in compass but profound. 
in content. This has been possible, I believe, due to the 
fact that the author has himself experienced the bliss of the 
Advaita (non-dual! through his life-long sddhand. But he is 
not a practising Tantrik in the usual and professional sense 
of the term. In fact, he sharply criticises the Tantrik rituals. 
like the pafica makdra sādhanā (five ecstatic enjoyments 
connected with wine, woman, meat etc.) and gava sddhand 
(sádhand on a dead body) and frankly declare them as ‘of 
no use in this age’. According to him, the theories and 
practices of Tantra are generally misinterpreted and most of 
the relevant books are not worth reading. Satchidananda 
has tried to restore the original meanings of the theories 
and practices and has also given his own interpretations in the 
context of the modern age. And it is in these interpretations 
lies his forte as an author and commentator on the age-old 
Tantrik philosophy. 


A painter in personal life, Satchidananda (popularly known 
as Sochi Sen among his friends and admirers) has rightly 
pointed out that the so-called Tantrik paintings of recent 
times are superficial and commercial and they lack the 
essence of Tantra and the experiences of a Tantrik sadhaka. 
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While his paintings take us to an unknown world, his 
present monograph on Tantra acquaints us with a new 
dimension of an old religion and philosophy. Describing 
Tantra as ‘a spiritual science’, Satchidananda foresees ‘that the 
Tantrik sādhanā in a new form shall again spread widely 
in the near future’. He calls this new civilisation ‘the Tantrik 
Civilisation’ and robustly hopes that the people who will 
survive after the coming onslaught will guide themselves by 
universal laws and not by the horrendous local laws and will 
make themselves the citizens of a world of idyllic peace 
and happiness. 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ARUNACHAL PRADESH by 
Y. A. Raikar and S. Chatterjee, Directorate of Research, 
Government of Arunachal Pradesh, Shillong, 1980. Price 
Rs. 16°45, 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH is one of the least known tracts of the 
Indian Union so far as its old history is concerned. Dense 
forests, rugged mountains and consequent difficulties of 
communication impeded progress of research activities in the 
region. Its archaeological treasures, therefore, have remained 
very much obscure to the reading public beyond the limits of 
the Union Territory. The present work is a much awaited 
stride forward to fill up this desideratum. The writers deserve 
thankful approbation for bringing forth before the scholarly 
world the variety of archaeological remains of the territory. 
The great pains and hardship they have had to withstand in 
their task are obvious to anyone having some idea of the 
terrain and hence the greater should be the approbation. 


The book is divided into six chapters. A brief note onthe 
location, boundaries, population and the political set-up 
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of the territory is given on the cover page which is helpful 
for the readers not familiar with its peculiarities. In the 
first chapter the problems of an archaeologist working in 
the field are delineated along with the scope of future work. 
Pre-historic remains and some details of their discovery 
incorporated in the next chapter with a short bibliography of 
the different works in this context appended to it will be 
helpful for further investigation. A list of temples and other 
structures as well as forts of the historical period with some 
account of their architecture is added in the chapters III and 
IV. Other antiquities including inscriptions, sculptures, 
paintings, manuscripts, terracotta, weapons etc. have been 
‘described in the fifth chapter. In the epilogue the writers 
acknowledged their limitation which is bound to be there in 
a work of this nature. 


A list of archaeological sites of the historical period, the 
relics at each place, their approximate date and the site-wise 
bibliography provided in the appendix are obviously meant 
to help future study, while the brief general bibliography 
indicates the type of work so far done. The map showing 
archaeological sites and the plates providing some idea of 
architecture and antiquities are also quite valuable. 


Barring misprints the book is given an attractive outlook 
and is handy for future workers. It has now opened up a 
new vista of knowledge and brought home the importance, 
necessity and prospect of further research in the field little 
cared for up till now. 


Anil Chandra Pal 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT : 1983-84 


A NUMBER of lectures and seminars on different topics were 
organised under the auspices of the Centre of Advanced Study, 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University. 


Dr. Narasingha Prasad Sil of the University of Benin in 
Nigeria presented a paper on “Kautilya’s Artha$astra and 
Machiavellism—A Re-evaluation’? on the 8th July, 1983. In 
the absence of Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, the Head of the Depart- 
ment, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee presided over the meeting. 


While comparing the political ideas of Niccolo Machiavelli: 
to those of an Indian politician-statesman named Canakya or 
Kautilya, Dr. Sil observed : *Many ofthe so-called Machiavellian 
ideas, mainly the prescriptions for expediency ın political and 
military action, had been known to the Indians long ago, 
and both Kautilya and Machiavelli perhaps borrowed un- 
consciously from the same tradition of political writings of 
the Eurasian world’. Referring to the advice-books to princes 
written in pre-Socratic Greece, in China in the 4th century 
B. C. and at the Indian political literatures (to which Kautilya 
himself referred ) Dr. Sil further observed that in the Eurasian 
world there had existed a particular style of writing political. 
hand-books for tke use of kings and princes, and both 
Kautilya and Machiavelli followed this tradition faithfully. 
According to him, Machiavelli’s Prince was anticipated 
by Kautilya’s Arthašāstra in theme, structure and style and 
he pleaded that in addition to ‘Machiavellism’ the term 
‘Kautilyism’ can be coined and putin currency. Interestingly, 
Machiavelli mirrored many of the ideas of Kautilya 
regardless of the distance in time and place. In the discussion 
on Dr. Sil’s paper Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that Kautilya’s 
Arthašūstra seems to have been based on the earlier 
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Arthašāstra texts of Brhaspati and Sukra and that Kautilya 
had a more comprehensive mind than Machiavelli’s. He further 
remarked that the similarities between Kautilya and the 
Italian author were only accidental. The chairman Professor 
Mukherjee broadly agreed with the major observations of 
Dr. Sil and thanked the speaker for his thought-provoking 
lecture. 


2. On the occasion of the celeberation of 1000th birth 
anniversary of Dipankara Sri-Jiàna Atia a special lecture was 
organised on the 25th August, 1983. Dr. Alaka Chattopadhyay, 
Principal, Vidyasagar Women's College, Calcutta, spoke on 
«Atia and Tibet. After a few introductory remarks on the 
speaker and the topic of her lecture, Dr. K. K. Dasgupta 
requested Professor Dilip Kumar Biswas to preside over the 
meeting, 


After outlining the biography of the great scholar and 
religious reformer Dipankara &n-Jüüna alias Ati$a (born in 
A. D.982in the Vajrayogini village of Vikrampur in Dacca, 
Bangladesh) who went to Tibet at the age of fifty-nine and 
inspired his most devoted disciple Brom-ston-pa to found the 
first organised sect of Buddhism in Tibet, called Kadampa 
sect (lately called the Gelugpa sect) and died in A. D. 1054 
in the Sne-than monastery near Lhasa, Dr. Chattopadhyay 
stated that Dipankara’s name was connected with about two 
hundred works as author or translator or reviser in the 
Tibetan anthology called bstan-gyur ; besides, the historical 
and other writings of the learned Tibetan lamas throw 
considerable light on the life and activities of AtiSa.. 
Two famous kings of his time Nayapala of Bengal and 
Byan-Chub-' od of Tibet accepted him as their preceptor. 


In course of discussion B. N. Mukherjee wanted to know: 
as to the actual time when Atiša went to Tibet. The speaker 
replied that she had made detailed study of this fact in her 
book, Atiga and Tibet. In reply to Mukherjee's question 
regarding the referrences to the routes to Nepal in Tibetan 
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texts, Dr. Chattopadhyay mentioned about the writings of 
Swami Pranabananda. In his concludingremarks the chairman, 
‘Sri Biswas, described. Atiša as a universal figure who should 
not judged from the point of view of any nation or country. 
He thanked Dr. Chattopadhyay for her interesting and infor- 
mative lecture. 


3. Dr. Bhakat Prasad Mazumdar, University Professor and 
Head, Department of History, Patna University, as the first 
Swami Nirlepananda Memorial Lecturer, delivered a series 
-of three lectures on Social basis of religion as reflected in the 
Purāņas on 24, 25 and 27 September, 1933 at the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee and Dr. A. N. Lahiri presided 
on the above-mentioned dates respectively. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta 
introduced and welcomed the speaker and offered thanks to 
the presidents and the audience. 


Dr. Mazumdar gave an outline of the distinctive 
phases in the religious history of India in his 
FIRST lecture on the 24th September, 1983, He argued 
that one could discern some broad changes in different 
‘systems of religions in many parts of, though not 
throughout, the whole of India. He gave illustrations from 
the period of compilation of the major extant Puranas in 
between A.D. 550 and and 1200. In this period, particularly 
since the 8th century, greater impact of Tantricism was 
noticed in Puranic, Buddhist and Jain religions. In Vaisnavism 
-and Saivism intellectualism appeared later than emotionalism. 
Erotico-mysticism was the last phase of development in these 
religions. The SECOND lecture of Dr. Mazumdar was devoted 
tothe constituents of the principal sects, sectarian harmony 
and rivalry. The authors of the Purāņas clubbed together 
many of the local cults Into one of the following five 
principal sects, viz. Vaisņava, Saiva, Šākta, Saura and 
"Gāņapatya. The local cults of Nara-Narayana, Vedic Vigņu, 
Vāsudeva-Krsņa, Vāmana, Narasimha, Jagannātha etc. were 
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merged with Visnuism. A considerable number of female 
deities, including those originally worshipped by aboriginal 
tribes, were brought within the fold of Saktism. Adoration 
of deities by aboriginal tribes and Indianised foreigners, 
emphasis on tapasyā, increasing number of days for Sraddha 
and emergence of new holy sites promoted the growth 
of sectarian harmony among the principal Hindu sects, 
The Puranas also indicate numerous instances of sectarian 
rivalry. Sectarianism was more pronounced in the middle 
and late than in earlier Purāņas. Saivas, Vaisnavas, Saktas 
and Sauras interpolated the Puranas in order to popularise 
their respective deities and ideas. The THIRD lecture was 
entitled ‘Pressure Groups, Social Milieu and Religious Rites’. 
The Smàrta Brahmanas tried to improve their economic posi- 
tion by recommending larger number of vratas and occasions 
for gifts and $raddha with the introduction of association 
of Brahmanas with temples for the first time. The legal texts 
and Puranas deprecated these Bráhmamas who acted as priests 
for the villa ters, Südras and temples. Material causes for the 
proliferation of holy sites were also pointed out. The pressure 
groups, however, advocated the integration of tribal people 
and foreigners within the social framework, greater respect 
for and security of life of women, opposition to unsocial 
activities like adultery, lesser importance of costly sacrifice, 
provision of water for drinking and irrigational purposes. 
Another contribution was the propagation that the Kali age 
would be better for the salvation of mankind than the 
previous yugas, Revival of the Vedas and use of the Sanskrit 
language in mantras and religious practices ensured the 
continuity of the best ones in ancient Indian tradition. 


4. The Department of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
ture organised a two-day seminar on ‘Acharya Nandalal O 
Adunik Bharat Silpa’ on the 15th and 16th December, 1983 to 
mark the birth centenary of Acharya Nandalal Bose. Presided 
over by Sri P. K. Mukherjee, the Pro-Vlce-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, the seminar was inaugurated by 
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Sri Annada Sankar Roy. The key-note address was delivered 
by Sri Chintamani Kar. In his address of welcome 
Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, the head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, highlighted that 
Abanindranath Tagore who with his disciples including Nandalal 
Bose started the modern art movement in India was the first 
Bageswari Professor of Indian art this department. Sahed 
Suhtawardy, his successor tothe Bageswari Chair, discovered 
Jamini Roy, an avant-garde figure of modern Indian art 
who wrote on him an incisive article. O. C. Ganguly and 
Niharranjan Ray, two other Bageswari Professors, were 
also connected with the artists and art movements of their 
times. And thus on this occasion the department has justifiably 
been holding the seminar on Nandalal and Modern Indian 
Art. The inaugural session was concluded with a vote of 
thanks by B. N. Mukherjee. 


Dr. K. K. Ganguly presided over this two-day seminar 
which had four separate sessions on ‘Nandalal O Tmār 
Silpakarma’,  'Nandalāl-Satirtha — Silpibrnda?,  «Samakālīn 
Samantaral Silpadhara’ and *Samakālīn §ilpa Andolan’. 
The distinguished artists, art-critics and scholars who 
attended the seminar and read their papers were 
Ramananda Bandyopadhyay, Ajit Chakravorty, Arun Nag, 
Ashok Bhattacharyya, Taran Kumar Biswas, Kamal Sarkar, 
Sobhan Som, Paritosh Sen, R. Sivakumar, Rabi Pal and 
Lakshmi Narayan Pachori. Some of the distinguished speakers 
illustrated their lectures by slides. A notable feature was 
that the deliberations of the seminar were conducted in 
Bengali. At the end of the two-day seminar the present 
students of the department organised a well-attended musica! 
Session. 


5. A special lecture was organised on the 9th March, 
1984, Dr. A. Rahman, Director of Institute of Science, 
Technology and Development Studies, Delhi, gave a thought- 
ful lecture on ‘Conceptual Framework of History of Science 
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in India’. Dr. Debi Prasad Chattopadhyay presided over the 
lecture. Many distinguished guests and scholars attended it. 


6. At a function held on 22 March, 1984, and presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. S. K. Bhattacharyya, Srimati 
Sumitra Chowdhury, the daughter of the late Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar, formally handed over a part of the 
collection of her father comprising journals, books and 
offprints of many of the articles by the late Dr. Majumdar. In 
his address of welcome Dr. K. K Dasgupta (it was read out 
by Dr. D. R. Das in his absence), thanked Srimati Chowdhury 
for her ‘enlightened gesture’ and observed that this collection 
of the Jate Majumdar would enrich the departmental library. At 
this function the Ašoka-Maurya and Pallava Historical Trust 
of Pondicherry honoured Dlnesh Chanra Sircar by presenting 
his oil portrait to the University with which he had been 
associated for a long time as a student and ateacher. In his 
address Dr. Dasgupta also thanked this organisation for their 
act of scholarly interest. Sri Dilip Kumar Biswas moved a 
vote of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor and the distinguished 
audience, 


Rajibkanti Sarmadhikari 
Swapna Chakravorty 


RADHAGOVINDA BASAK 


A former teacher of our department, Radhagovinda Basak, 
was born in the town of Dacca (now spelt as Dhaka and the 
capital of Bangladesh), on January 8, 1°85. He passed the 
Entrance examination from the local Kishori Lal Jubilee 
School in 1901 in First Division and secured a scholarship. 
Thereafter he took admission in the Dacca College and 
graduated with Honours in Sanskrit. From the same college, 
which was then under the University of Calcutta. He passed the 
M. A. examination in Sanskrit in 1907. After working for 
sometime as Head Pandit in the Dacca Collegiate School, 
he started researches in Indian epigraphy and palaeography 
as a Bengal and Assam Government Research Scholar under 
the guidance of Harinath De in the Imperial (now National). 
Library and carried on the same for about a couple of years 
(190°-10 ). In 1910 he officiated as Lecturer in Sanskrit in 
the Dacca College and a year later was made permanent in 
the said post and was transferred to the Rajshahi College. 
He worked there for eight years. On the invitation of Sir 
Ashutosh Mookherjee he joined the Calcutta University on lien 
to teach Indian epigraphy in 1918 and a year later went back 
to the Rajshahi College on obtaining the Senior Professor- 
ship in Sanskrit in the then Bengal Provincial Educational 
Service. He worked there till 1921 and in the same year 
joined the newly founded Dacca University on deputation. He 
served this University from July 1921 to July 1933 as Lec- 
turer in the department of Sanskrit and Bengali and also 
additionally as Lecturer in Epigraphy in the department of 
History. Heleft Dacca in July, 1933 to join the Presidency 
College where he shortly became the Head of the depart- 
ment of Sanskrit and from where he retired in December 
1940. During this period (until 1941) he was an Honorary 
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Lecturer in the departments of Sanskrit, Pali and Ancient 
Indian History and Culture of the Calcutta University. 


The Rajshahi phase of Basak’s career was fruithful in ways 
more the one. Here he came in close contact with the 
Varendra Research Society and its founder-member, Akshyaya 
Kumar Maitraya (1861-1930). The Society had then been. 
collecting inscriptions and other antiquities and Basak took 
the opportunity of utilising his knowledge of Sanskrit and 
epigraphy by studying the source-material embodded in these 
original records. He made his debut as an ep!graphistin 1916 
by editing for the Epigraphia Indica (published in Vol. XII) 
for the first time the Belava copper-plate of the East Bengal 
king, Bhojavarman (first half of the twelfth century). In the 
same journal Basak published a large number of inscriptions 
of Bengal, including tbe well-known set. of five copper-plates 
found at Damodarpur (Dinajpur district, now in Bangladesh). 
He emerged as a front-rank historian in 1934 with his History 
of North-Eastern India (henceforth referred to as History), 
which as a doctoral dissertation earned him the Ph. D. degree 
of the Dacca University in the previous year. This twelve- 
chapter volume deals with the history of the region com- 
prising the present-day Bihar, Bengal (undivided), Assam, and 
Orissa as well as the neighbouring Nepal during the period 
extending approximately from A.D. 320 to A. D. 760. The 
forte of the book lies in the wealth of hitherto unknown 
facts, not a few of which were brought to light by the 
author himself from his study of epigraphical records. 
Though the accent in this work is on the relevant inscrip-- 
tians, Basak has utilised the data gathered from other 
sources, such as the numismatic and literary, to make his 
story complete. As he has given the contents of the relevant 
inscriptions in a nutshell, the general readers of this book, 

1: "isesised ande enlarged edition of this work came out in 1967. 
I recall with pleasure the SEIE when I had been helping him in preparing: 
tkis edition., ,^ . TEE 
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particularly those who are not conversant with Sanskrit, can 
avoid the trouble of consulting the original documents or 
the editions and translations thereof which are now not easily 
.available. The author had a feeling of inability to make 
his book comprehensive by including in it full-length dis- 
‘cussions on the non-political aspects of the people of 
North-Eastern India and hence perhaps he was later prompted 
to write on the social, economic, religious and cultural 
-conditions of ancient India in general, and Bengal in particular. 
Thus long after the publication of his History came in 
succession a series of old texts, edited and/or translated 
(in Bengali as well as in English) by him:  Kaufiltya 
Arthasdstra, 1950-51, with only Bengali rendering ; 1964, with 
the original text as well), Sandhyakaranandin’s Rámcarita 
(1952, with a Bengali translation together with the original 
text ; prior to it, in 1939, he collaborated with R.C. Majumdar 
and Nanigopal Banerjee in publishing its critical edition and 
its English translation), Hàla's poetical work in Prakrit called 
Gāthāsattasaī (1956, with the original and Bengali rendering 
thereof ; 1971 original and English translation as well as 
a long ‘Introduction’ comprising historical and cultural 
gleanings), Pravarasena's Rdvanavaha or Setuvandha (1959) 
and the Mdhavastu-Avadāna (in three volumes, 1963, 1964, 
1968). His last work in the area of textual scholarship is the 
‘reincarnation of Haraprasad Sastri's edition of the Rdmacarita 
(1910), published by the Asiatic Society in 1972. His other 
"works include Prdcina  Bháratiya RdjyaSdsana-paddhati in 
Bengali (1955), Asokan Inscriptions (1959) and Lectures on 
„Buddha and Buddhism (.961,, Besides, he has contributed to 
the first volume of History of Bengal (edited by R. C. 
Majumdar, 1943), the second and the fifth volumes of 
Cultural Heritage of India (1937, 1978) and the Religion of 
the Hindus (1953). His several articles lying scattered in 
"various English and Bengali periodicals (some of which are 
-defunct) deserve an early compilation. 


Profound scholarship of Radhagovinda Basak brought 


ma 
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many an honour to him. The Sanskrit College of Calcutta 
conferred on him the title of ‘Vidyavacaspati’ in 1963, It 
also wisely requisitioned his services by inviting him to act as 
a member of the Committee for Post-Graduate Training and 
Research and also as Chairman of the Board of Editors for its 
Research Publications. He presided over section I (Ancient 
India) of the Indian History Congress at Gwalior in 1952 
and delivered a course of three lectures on ‘Indian life as 
depicted in the Buddhist Sanskrit work, Mahāvastu-Avadāna 
at the Calcutta University in 1958. He also gave lectures on 
i Kautilya at the Burdwan University which later on came out 
under the title *Some Aspects of Kautilya's Political Thinking? 
(1967). The President of India gave him the ‘Certificate of 
Honour in Sanskrit’? on 15 August, 1965, while the Asiatic 
Society elected him its Honorary Fellowin 1967 and awarded 
him the Tagore Plaque in 1980. The University of Burdwan 
conferred on him D. Litt. (Honouris Causa) of in 1972. 


The rare combination of an excellent Sanskritist and a 
sound epigraphist in Radhagovinda Basak has endowed his 
works with a commendable perfection. His editions of the 
inscriptions, published well-nigh sixty or seventy years ago, are 
still the most dependable. His editions of old texts, enriched 

¢ by factual and perceptive ‘Introduction’s have facilitated the 
EM task of collecting historical and cultural materials from them, 

sand have set the model for subsequent editors of ancient texts, 
e author of the History he studied these texts with the 
eye of a historian and made good use of the data 
om in his historical writings, And with his 
taste in, literature he could look at the 
from the literary point of view, His 
cur" practically every aspect of ancient 










S y. "nittedly, his contributions have 
T e. S "ucting the twilight past of 
O S cicular. 
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sda Basak is a member of the 
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so-called old school of historians to whom the accuracy of 
historical facts is more important than any extra-historical con- 
sideration and the ascertainment of historical truth by proceeding 
on such principles as are followed by a judge is the primary con- 
dition of treir profession. His modern outlook has been manifest 
in underlining the necessity of the neighbouring countries and 
he has himself set an example by studying the history of Nepal 
in depth (he spared no pains in updating the chapter on this 
history in the second edition of his History 1n the light of new 
materials even at the age of 80) on the conviction that a fuller 
understanding of ancient Indian history and culture is possible 
only in the context of the history and culture of this 
neighbouring country which was an integral part of India in 
ancient times. 


Radhagovinda Basak belongs to a generation which is fast 
disappearing. His works represent the sunset glow of the 
historical scholarship which was inau gurated inthe last. century 
by Western Indologists and sustained by their Indian 
compatriots. His love for his mother tongue is exemplary and 
his Numerous writings in Bengali seem to mark the climax of a 
tradition flourishing since the time of Haraprasad Sastri 
(1851-1931) and Akshyay Kumar Maitreya (supra), when history 4, 
was in happy rapport with literature. With the death of 
Radhagovinda Basak, which occurred on 10 December, 1982, 
perhaps ends an era of historical scholarship based on sound 
knowledge of source languages and the ability of editin 
ancient texts. 









Kalyan Kumar Das 


S. B. CHAUDHURI 


SASHI BHUSAN CHAUDHURI Was born in a mid 
in Agartala, Tripura, in 1905. He matricu 
Comilla Zilla School in 1921, graduated from 
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College, Sylhet in 1925, and then migrated to Dacca where he 
studied for his M. A. Course in History and came out first in 
the first class in 1927. It was in that year, when just a first year 
student at the Dacca Intermediate College that, I had the 
first glimpse of the future historian of the Indian Mutinies. 
I was then being gradully attracted towards History as my 
father, himself a Professor of that subject atthe University of 
Dacca, was having an open house which beacame practically 
a mini-academy of History. Here some of his devoted and 
brilliant students were constantly engaged in animated dis- 
cussion, and Sashibabu, a serious young pupil of my father, was 
naturally introduced to me. A gentle, soft-spoken, unassuming 
youth of medium stature, vibrant eyes, with a big head, 
high forehead, and already thinning hair, rather dark than 
fair, Sashibabu made an immediate impression on me, and 
therefrom started a long and close friendship which terminated 
in June 1983 in Calcutta at bis death at the age of 78. 


Pd 
t 


From 1929 we lived in the Dacca Hall, one of the hostels 
of the University, I being an Honours student in History, and 
Sashibabu, after his M.A. doing serious resesrch in an 
obscure but important area of Ancient India under Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, the Head of the History Department. When I left 
acca in 1933 after completing my studies he was still 
Xtinuing his researches with occasional breaks as a temporary 
rer in History at the University. His researches were 
sted as he had to accept the lowest teaching position in 
Colleges, the mid-thirties being a pericd of retrench- 
unemployment. Finall he secured a permanent 
late thirties at his own University where 
‘ch till 1950, having been elevate 
admitted to a Doctor 
ion of sevent 
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and myself were thrown much together, and having some 
security at last, he unfolded his mind and philosophy of History 
and his future plans in the new situation. 


Sashibabu's doctoral thesis entitled Ethnic Settlements in 
Ancient India was published after a decade of its completion 
in 1955, and it immediately drew the approbation of reputed 
historians. K. M. Panikkar referred to it as a magnificent 
piece of research work highlighting the importance of 
Geography for a study of History—ancient or modern—in his 
Presidential Address at the Indian History Congress of 1955. 


Dr. Chaudhuri’s stay at the Presidency College in two 
spells til] 1960—he worked in Delhi for two years in connection 
with the Gazetteer—was the most productive pericd of his 
life. His stubhorn self-confidence reasserted itself, and sheer 
industry and love for work, in spite of domestic worries which 
rarely permitted a smile on his facc, steered him towards 
hitherto unexplored horizons and several critical and original 
works came in succession between 1955 and 1965, all pivoting 
round the Indian Mutiny of 1857 (with the exception of 
History of Gazetteer of India, 1964). These were the Civil 
Disturbances During British Rule in India (1765—1857), publishe 
in 1955, the Civil Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies (1857—] 
published in 1957, the Theories of the Indian Mutiny 
and later on, the English Historical Writings on 1 
Mutiny (1857—59), published in 1979. "The salien 
these related volumes appears to be, from his ow 
led Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 has an int 
it both as a mutiny and a rebe 
Iting in popular (civi 
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perfect with anything short of this attitude, which to him, is 
no more than a 'methodological shelter'. He expounds that 
‘a historian does not go through history as he would go 
through a picture gallery, with nuances at the sublime and 
perfect. His philosophy that action is not history, and no 
historian can do full justice to his work if he sees action 
independently of motives and sentiments, has an indirect fling 
at traditionalists. He argues that ‘Historical Truth’ depends 
on the selection of evidence and its interpretation by a particular 
author. The whole truth, according to him, is measured by 
his respect for the apparent truth. 


Dr. Chaudhuri left Presidency College in December, 1960, to 
become the Professor and Head of the Department of History 
of the Burdwan University, and continued in this office for the 
next ten years when he became the Vice-Chancellor of this 
University for two years. He had already become the Sectional 
President in Modern Indian History at the Indian History 
Congress held in Mysore in 1966. So the paradox proved to be 
the truth ; the castaway from his own home and University 
had cometo secure the highest office that academic life could 
give that of the Vice-Chancellor of a University, far from the 
surroundings he loved and cherished. Greek Tragedies in the 
modern setting are not rare, but who can say, after all, that 
there is no poetic justice ? 


Bhupesh Chandra Mukherjee 


[ Editor's Note: I amfortunate enough to be an antevdsin 
of the late Dr. Chaudhuri at the Presidency College. And I 
recall with pleasure the affection and encouragement which 
I had received from him throughout my academic career. 
Indeed, he was one of my well-wishers who inspired me to 
take up ancient Indian history and culture at the post- 
graduate level. Dr Chaudhuri, though shifted from the ancient 
to the modern period of Indian history, cherished his love 
for the field of studies which he had chosen in the early phase 
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of his research career. He Was associated with our department 
in different capacities and used to take active part in our 
seminars. It is a strange coincidence that the last published 
writing of Dr Chaudhuri is a review of a book on ancient 
Indian geography, the subject on which he made his debut and 
emerged as a scholar of eminence. ] 


TAPONATH CHAKRAVARTY 


TAPONATH CHAKRAVARTY, formerly a Reader in the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, of Calcutta University, 
was born in North Calcutta on the 29th July, 1909. After 
his graduation from Calcutta University in 1930, he was 
admitted to the Department of AIHC of the same university 
and passed the M. A, Examination in the same subject in 
1932 with Epigraphy and Numismatics as his special group. 
He was awarded the gold medal for his excellent performance 
in that examination. Afterwards he became a Research 
Scholar and contributed a number of papers to different 
historical journals including Poona Orientalist, Bharatiya Vidya, 
Indian Historical Quarterly and Indian Culture. His first 
published work is entitled Some Aspects of Religious Life in 
Bengal. However, the monograph that brought him fame is 
entitled Ford and Drink in Ancient Bengal, published in 1959 
from Calcutta. This work has a Foreword written by Dr. B. C, 
Roy, the then Chief Minister of West Bengal, and an eminent 
medical authority. The well-known German scholar Professor 
Friedrich Weller was full of praise for this book and made 
the following comment on it: ‘You have collected a good 
many facts concerning foods and drinks in ancient Bengal and 
things, connected with them. The subject is all the more 
interesting, as we know everyday life in ancient India only in a 
very limited measure. So I think the contents of your paper will 
be of great interest, not only to Indologists, but that a larger 
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circle of scholars might be glad to get acquainted with the 
results of your investigation, as for instance, etbnologists, 
students of the history of medicine and pharmacology, and 
botanists, zoologists and so on." 


Taponath first served the post-graduate department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture as a Tutor and afterwards 
he became a Lecturer and finally a Reader in the Centre of 
Advanced Study of the same Department. In 1952 he married 
Smt. Putul Chakravorty, Taponath was an extremely amiable 
gentleman and was quite popular not only with his students, 
but also with other University staff. However, at times, he 
could be quite outspoken. He took keen interest in extra- 
curricular activities of the university students and never missed 
any cultural function, organised by the students. 


After his retirement from the University in 1974, he started 
writing a new book on an entirely different subject. The 
book entitled, The Universe of Colour : Modern, Western and 
Ancient Indian Perspectives, was published in 1973 from 
Calcutta. It is a work of great labour and there is little 
doubt that this work will be found useful by art students 
allover the world. However, it appears that this admirable 
work has not still received much publicity, 


Taponath died, after a period of brief illness, on the 21st 
November, 1982, leaving his wife Sm, Putul Chakravarty. 


Asim Kumar Chatterjee 
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